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PREFACE. 


It is well known to many of the friends of Dr. 
Parr, that, some time before his deatli, amongst 
other arrangements made by him, in the contem- 
■plation of that last solemn event, he had fixed 
his choice, for the office of his biographer, upon 
one, who had long held a high place in his 
esteem and confidence; who has honourably 
distinguished himself in the literary world; and 
who, on his part, signified his willing acceptance 
of the office, for which he had been selected. 
Thus an engagement was formed of a very in- 
teresting nature : of which Dr. Parr often spoke 
with much satisfaction; and which lie hn'; fvvicc 
recognised, in most impressive terms, ui ins last 
w'ill. 
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It soon appeared, however, that the biographer, 
appointed by Dr. Parr, did not proceed, as might 
have been expected, to the execution of the office 
assigned to him ; and that, for reasons with 
which the public are at present unacquainted, 
but of which the writer of these pages is per- 
fectly aware, that office was transferred to an- 
other person, a highly respectable member of the 
medical profession ; who was chosen, indeed, by 
the illustrious deceased as one of his executors, 
though not as his biographer. 

Under the circumstances now stated, the writer 
conceived that, without in the slightest degree 
violating any rule, even of the strictest propriety, 
he was at full liberty to listen to the solicitations 
of his friends, who were pleased to consider him, 
from his long intimacy with Dr. Parr, as well 
qualified, ^d, in other respects, not wholly in- 
competent to trace the principal events of his 
life, to mark the distinguishing features of his 
character, and to record his opinions on those 
important subjects to which the attention of his 
acute and powerful mind was incessantly directed. 

Though it may easily be supposed that some 
sources of information, of which the writer would 
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have thankfully availed himself, were not open to 
him ; yet there are many others to which he did 
not fail to apply ; and the information, thence 
obtained, added to his own, which was not in- 
considerable, has enabled him to compose the 
“ Memoirs” as they appear in the following pages. 

Among the persons, to whom the writer is 
indebted for their kind and valuable communi- 
cations, he is bound to otfer his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Thomas Monro, M. D., formerly of 
London, now of Bushey, near Watford — to Henry 
Lee, M. D., of Hackney — to the two medical 
attendants on Dr. Parr, Amos Middleton, M. D., 
and Richard Jones, Esq., surgeon, both of Lea- 
mington — to Barron Field, Esq., late Judge of the 
Supreme Court, New South Wales — to the Rev. 
Dr. Wade, vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick — to 
the Rev. John Kendall, vicar of Budbrooke, War- 
wickshire — to the Rev. James Hews Bransby, of 
Dudley — to John Parkes, Esq., during thirty years 
one of Dr. Parr’s most confidential friends ; and 
to the sons of that gentleman, Samuel Parkes, Esq., 
of Liverpool, and Joseph Parkes, Esq., solicitor, 
of Birmingham — to Mrs. Edwards, during many 
years an intimate associate in the family of 
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Dr. Parr — arid to the eminently-distinguished Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Esq., of Liverpool. 

It is a subject of much regret to the writer, 
that, in consequence of numerous and indispen- 
sable engtigemente, he is able, at present, to send 
from the press, the first volume only of his in- 
tended work. He trusts, however, tliat the second 
will soon follow it. 

And now, respectfully submitting these “ Me- 
moirs to the candid judgment of the public, 
the writer ventures to express his hope that they 
may prove gratifying to the friends and admirers 
of Dr. Parr, and not altogether uninteresting or 
uninstructive to others. 


Leamy near Warwick^ 
December 14 , 1827 . 
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DR. SAMUEL PARR. 


CHAPTER I. 

A.D. 1747—1762. 

Family of Dr. Parr on his father’s side — on his mother’s side 
— Notice of his father — of his mother — of his stepmother 
— His early education. 

Du. Samuel Paur was bom in the village of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Jan. 26, 1747. His father, 
Samuel Parr, was the third and the youngest son of 
the Rev. Samuel Parr, vicar of Hinckley and 
Stoke, in Leicestershire, and of Dorothy, daughter 
of the Rev. Francis Brokesby, D.D. vector of 
Rowley in Yorkshire, and author of the well-known 
“ Life” of the celebrated Henry Dodwell.* His 
mother was Ann, daughter of Leonard Mignard, 

< Dr. Brokesby was the author of a Life of Christ,” and of 
a “ History of the government of the Primitive Church.” He 
communicated to Mr. Hearne, in a letter printed in the 6th 
vol. of Leland’s Itinerary, some curious observations on British 
antiquities. “ The very learned father of my paternal grand- 
mother, Francis Brokesby, assisted Mr. Ray largely in the col- 
lection of English words not generally used. S. V.”—BibUa- 
theea Parriana, p. 396. 

VOL. I. 
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descenlied ifrora a family*of French refugees, and 
of £Kzabeth Bates, of Stamford in Lincoln- 
#hire. 

The -family of Parr’ trace back their origin 
to a remote antiquity. One of their ancestors was 
SirWm.Parre, who lived in the reign of Edward IV. ; 
and who married Elizabeth, the sister and the co- 
heiress of Henry Lord Fitzhugh. His son. Sir 
Thomas Parre, married Maud, co-heiress of Sir 
Thomas Greene, of Greene’s Norton, Northampton- 
shire, and was the father of Queen Catherine Parre, 
sixth wife of Henry VIII.; also of Ann Parre, mar- 
ried to William Earl of Pembroke ; and of Lord 
William Parre, afterwards created, successively, 
Earl of Essex, and Marquis of Northampton. This 
latter nobleman is described by Camden,* as 
“ an accomplished courtier and, by Fuller,’ as 
“ a brave and skilful warrior.” He died, while oA 
a visit at the Priory at Warwick, and was br.ried 
within the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, in that 
town. There was no monumental inscription, 
even in the time of Dugdale ; and the coat of arms, 
sword, shield, helmet and crest, which that great 
antiquarian mentions, as suspended over his grave, 
have long since disappeared.* 

Sir William Parre, the grandfather of this illus- 
trious progeny, had two brothers ; of whom, one 
wasITumphrey, Lord Dacrc of Guillesland, the other 
was John Parre ; and it is from the latter of these 

1 See the Pedigree, App. No. I. 

” Camd. Brit. Leicest. ad (in. 

® Fuller’s Worthies, vol. ii. p. 184. New Ed. 

* Dugdale’s Warwicksh. p. 320. Coventry Ed. 
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that Dr. Parr, in a direct line, is descended. The 
family, in this branch of it, long lived, with great 
respectability, in the county of Leicester, and pr%- 
duced several divines of learning and worth in the 
English church. They were always remarkably dis- 
tinguished for a firm attachment to the cause of the 
unfortunate Stuarts, and for a steady adherence 
to those principles of dvme right, both of monarchy 
and episcopacy, which, though long since exploded, 
were once maintained by many of the best and 
most honourable men in the nation. 

It is known that Dr. Brokesby, my learned 
great-grandfather,”’ as Dr. Parr speaks of him, ' 
like his friend, Mr. Dodwell, whose character he 
admired, and whose virtues he has celebrated,* 
was a most conscientious and inflexible mn-juror : 
and it must be told to his high praise, that, rather 
'than deviate in the smallest degree from his own 
sincere convictions, he resigned his living of Row- 
ley, and intrepidly braved all the serious difficul- 
ties, to which those of his party were, at that time, 
exposed. Of his great-uncle, also, the Rev. Robert 
Parr, rector of Willey, in Warwickshire, who was 
an excellent scholar, it is pithily recorded “ that 
he loved, not money, but the Greek fathers, the 
Pretender, and the church.”’ Integrity, faithful 
to its cause, whatever that cause may be, and 
not to be moved by tempting gain or threatening 

' Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 27. 

' See Brokesby’s Life of Dodwell, passim. 

* He was buried at Hinckley, Aug. 8, 1750. .See App. 
No. 1. 
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jpQyir^T, from its even course, who can contem- 
plate. wifhout admiration and delight?' 

I^llie religious and political principles trans- 
mitted to them from their ancestors, were reverently 
received, and fervently cherished, by Mr. Samud 
Parr, the father, and the Rev. Robert Parr, the 
uncle, of Dr. Parr. The former exhibited a splen- 
did proof of generous devotion to the cause which 
he had espoused, by advancing the large sum of 
800 /., being nearly the whole of his fortune, in aid 
of the young Pretender, at that time eng^ed in 
a last desperdte effort to recover his lost honours : 
whilst thO latter, when a scholar at Eton, in the 
same high spirit, refused to renounce, or even to 
conceal his principles, and was therefore obliged 
to relinquish the fair prospect, thrown open 
before him, of obtaining one of its fellowships. 
At a subsequent period, however, he went to Cam- 
bridge, and entered of King’s College, of which he 
was afterwards elected a Fellow, and ultimately 
appointed a Tutor. His services were highly es- 
timated by his college ;* and, as some reward, he 
was presented to the living of Horsted, united with 
that of Cottishall, in Norfolk. There, he passed 
the remainder of his days, retired and contented ; 
respectable for his learning,’ venerable for his 

' Magni cujusdam aniroi, Mque ejus viri est, quern de sus- 
eepta causa, propositaque sententia, nulla contumelia, nulla vis, 
nullum perieuluro posset repellere. Cie. 

*£urop. Mag. Aug. 1809. 

* Fttbridi Bibliotheca Chrteea. This book belonged to 
Dr. Parr’s learned uncle, rector of Horstead, Norfolk.” — Bibl. 
Parr. p. 701. 
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piety^ and amiable for his virtue. Dr. Parr speaks 
of him with affectionate respect, in' one of his 
works, as " his revered uncle.” ' He died. Sept. 8, 
1759, and hb memory was long cherished Ih 
the minds of his parishioners, with unfeigned 
esteep and gpratitude. He was buried in Horsted 
church, where his merits are recorded in a monu- 
mental inscription,* written in Latin, with much 
tenderness of feeling, and much energy of expres- 
sion, by his ingenious and faithful curate, the Rev. 
Peter Elkington. 

The principles of civil and ecclesiastical polity 
which, since the era of the Reformation, have been 
usually denominated tlie Whig principles, were 
those adopted, with the strongest convictions of his 
understanding, and with all the natural ardour of 
his temper, by Dr. Parr; and contrasted with 
them, it is curious to remark, in so. many of his 
family, an attachment no less firm and devoted to 
the opposite principles of highest toryismva. church 
and state. It is believed, however, that these 
principles, fondly cherished in his father’s mind, 
received a severe shock from the loss of his fortune, 
fruitlessly sacrificed in the last rash and ruinous 
attempt of the Pretender and his misguided adhe- 
rents. From that time, it is said, Mr. Parr began 
to consider with favourable attention the more rea- 
sonable principles which he had hitherto opposed, 
and was at length induced to abandon as hopeless, 
at least, if not unjust, a cause which no longer 
appeared to be the cause of the nation. But 
whether this account be either in whole or in part 
' Spital Serm. p. 109. " See App. No.' III. 
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correct, certain it is, that under his father’s direc- 
tion the son was led, at an early age, to peruse the 
volumes of Rapin, the excellent historian of Eng- 
land. In studying the pag^s of that judicious and 
impartial writer, as Dr. Parr often declared, he 
• found all his hereditary prejudices powerfully coun- 
teracted ; and it was from, them that he imbibed 
his first notions of those great principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which he so ardently em- 
braced, and so strenuously maintained, through 
his future life. ’ 

The family <*of Mignard, Dr. Parr’s maternal 
grandfather, as already mentioned, were French 
Protestants, driven from their native country by 
the most unwise, as well as most unjust revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, in 1685. But it is affirmed 
by M. de Watelet, author of the “ Dictionnaire des 
Arts et de Peinture,” that the family was of Eng- 
lish extraction, and that the original name was 
More. He relates that there were seven brothers, 
serving in the army of Henry IV. of France, all of 
handsome figure, and martial appearance; and 
that, on being all presented at the same time to 
that monarch, by the name of More, the king 
facetiously exclaimed, “ Ce ne sont pas 14 des 
Mores, mais des Mignards.” Hence they were 
led to assume the latter, instead of their former 
name. 

One of the seven brothers had two sons, who 

‘ “ Rapin' s Hist, of England. This book formerly belonged 
to my lather. When a child, 1 read through these volumes 
several times. It was the first book of English history I ever 
read. S. VJ'Sibl. Parr. p. 416. 
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attained considerable eminence as portrait-painters. 
They were bom at Troyes, the one in 1608, the 
othey in 1610. But from the places where tliey 
resided, they were commonly known by the names 
of “ Mignard of Avignon,” and “ Mignard the Ro- 
man.’’ The latter, who was superior in talent to 
his brothel^ was patronised by all the nobles of the 
French court, and especially by Louis XIV. him- 
self, who sat to him for his portrait, it is said, no 
lesS than ten times. On the death of Charles le 
Bmn he was appointed first painter to the king. 
Some account of him is given by Lord Orford, in 
his “Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Whether any other branch of the family, besides 
t|?dt of Dr. Parr’s grandfather, took refuge in this 
jSountry at the same time with them, is not known. 
It seems probable that Mr. Leonard Mignard was 
born in England ; and it is certain that he married 
an English lady. He was long established as a 
surgeon and apothecary, at Harrow; and acquired 
an extensive practice in that village, and the sur- 
rounding country. Mr. Parr, whey had been his 
apprentice, and afterwards married his daughter, on 
his death became his successor. 

On succeeding to the practice of his father-in- 
law, Mr. Parr soon rose into high repute, both for 
his professional knowledge and skill, and for the 
active and faithful discharge of his professional 
duties. He is described by his son, in a letter to 
a friend, * “ as a man of very robust and vigorous 

‘ Dr. Percival of Manchestur. See his Life, prefixed to the 
edition of his works, 4 vuls. Bvo. 
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intellect;*' and his natural powers were well cul> 
tivated by early education, and by subsequ^t 
reading and reflection, ' He possessed many good 
qualities of heart, as well as of mind ; and by 
strict integrity of principle, by noble independence 
of spirit, and generous warmth of temper, though 
not without some degree of sternness of manner, 
he obtained and he deserved the respectful regards 
of all, to whom he was known. * 

Early in November, 1762, Mr. Parr suflered a 
severe affliction in the loss of his wife, who was 
greatly and justly beloved by him, and sincerely 
and highly esteemed throughout the social circle 
in which she moved. The son always spoke of his 
father with profound respect, and of his mother 
with the fondest affection. He has sometimes 
been heard to declare, that he recollected being 
suckled at his mother’s breast* He spoke with ' 
perfect sincerity, though with an evident distrust 
of being believed. There was only one child in 
the family besides himself, a sister, Dorothy, who 
was bom June 6, 1749. She was married. May 
30, 1769, to Mr. William Bowjicear, a lace manu- 
facturer of Buckingham, who died January 3, 
1775. The issue of this marriage was one daugh- 
ter, Frances-Dorothy ; who, with her mother, is 
still living. They are affectionately mentioned in 

' “ Boerhaave's Aphorisms. The gift of Dr. Thomas Carter, 
formerly under-master, and afterwards vice-provost of Eton, 
to his intelligent nephew, Samuel Parr, my father. S. P.” 
** Arbuthnot's Essays on the nature of Aliments. 'Die ^ftofDr. 
T. Carter to my father, Aug. 9, 1739. S. P."— jBiW. Parr. p. 462. 

‘ Europ. Mag. Aug. 1809. 
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Dr. Parr’s will,’ in which he bequeathes to them a 
handsome legacy. 

Before the expiration of a year, after the death 
of his first wife, Mr. Parr was induced to marry a 
second time, to the great offence of his son Samuel, 
th^n in his sixteenth year ; who, on that occasion, 
sturdily refused to exchange the garb of mourning, 
for a dress more suitable to the season of bridal 
festivity and gaiety. The son always recollected, 
with evident pleasure, this early instance of respect 
to the memory of a beloved mother, though in op- 
position to the views and wishes of a father whom 
he venerated. “ My gray coat with black but- 
tons,” he would often say, “ I was ordered to put 
off, for a coloured one with lapels : but,” he would 
exultingly add — “ I refused !” It does not appear 
that the stepmother, by her subsequent conduct, 
‘endeavoured to rjMnove from her son’s “mind the 
early prejudices which he had naturally conceived 
j^ainst her ; nor that she ever obtained any high 
place in his favourable regards. 

Mr. Parr’s second wife was Margaret, daughter 
of Dr. Coxe, formerly head-master of Harrow 
Sehool. This connexion, however, was of short 
duration ; for, on January 23, 1766, when he had 
nearly completed his fifty-fifth year, Mr. Parr 
died. His widow long survived him ; and resided 
many years at Paddington, where she ended her 
days, January 4, 1805, at the advanced age of 
eighty. 

Dr. Parr received his earliest instructions, next 
to those which all owe to maternal cares, from his 
father, who was a man of sound judgment and 
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correct taste, and had acquired a good knowledge 
of the Latin, as well as the English language. It 
may be truly said, that Dr. Parr’s learned educa- 
tion began in^his infancy ; since he was success- 
fully taught the rudiments of Latin grammar when 
he was four years old. It was, perhaps, the recol- 
lection of his own' case, which impressed the 
opinion so deeply on his mind, of the necessity of 
commencing, at a very early age, the study of the 
ancient languages, in order to insure proficiency 
in classical literature ; and which led him to apply 
to those, who first engage in these pursuits late in 
life, somewhat contemptuously, the term w^tfjLadug 
of Cicero, or that of seri studiorum of Persius. He 
could not deny, however, that to this rule many 
very considerable, and some splendid exceptions 
must be admitted; such as Scaliger, among the 
learned of the last, and Gibbon .the historian, and 
his own friend, llichard Payne Knight, of the pre- 
sent age. ' 

For himself, he was, indeed, “ puer animi ad 
praecepta rapacis and is entitled to be placed 
among tliose who “ ante annos, mentemque ge- 
runt, animumque virilem.” Such, it is said, were 
the displays of intellectual prowess exhibited by 
him, in almost infantile age, on every subject to 
which his attention could be directed, as to call 
Ibrth the loud and the lavish praises pf all who 
witnessed them. Placed upon a chair, or, still 

‘ “ Ilomeri Carmina, Sfc, cum Nbtis ac Prolegominis studio 
It. Payne Knight. This Homer was given me by my very 
acute and very learned friend, the editor. S. P.” — Bibl. Parr.* 
\i. I7ti. 
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more conspicuously, mounted upon a table, sur- 
rounded by a listening audience of friends, he was 
accustomed to repeat passages from authors, or, 
from the suggestions of his own mhid, to reply to 
questions proposed, with a propriety and a spirit — 
which, in a child, none could refuse to admire, and 
few could forbear to applaud, and not seldom, per- 
haps, inconsiderately and extravagantly. To this 
circumstance some, who knew him well, have not 
hesitated to trace, as its first spring, that excess of 
vanity and self-complacency, which, though a real 
foible even in a great character, has too often been 
magnified unfairly, and exposed ungenerously to 
public ridicule or reproach. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^.D. 1752— 1761. 

pr. Parr’s adthission into Harrow School — Notice of his two 
preceptors, Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner — His progress 
in learning — His two rival associates, Sir William Jones and 
Dr. Bennet — Their voluntary exertions for their own im- 
provement. 

Intended by his father for the profession of 
which he was himself a member, young Parr, at 
the early age of five years, was sent to the school, 
which has so long given to his native village its 
great celebrity. This important institution owes 
its origin to the liberality of Mr. John Lion, whq 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and pos- 
sessed and cultivated a considerable estate in the 
neighbourhood. Of such a public benefactor, it 
was surely to be regretted, that, for the space of 
more than two hundred years, no sepulchral me- 
morial to record his .name, or to commemorate his 
good deeds, existed. But, at length, this cause of 
just regret was removed; and in 1806, a mural 
monument was erected, in the middle aisle of 
Harrow Church, near the spot where his remains 
lie interred. The inscription, in Latin, written 
with all his usual purity and elegance, was fur- 
nished by Dr. Parr.' . 

It was at Easter, 1752, that he, whose name has 


‘ See App. No. II. 
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since conferred upon it one of its proudest dis- 
tinctions, was admitted a free scholar of Harrow 
School, at that time under the superintendence of 
Dr. Thackeray ; a man well entitled, by his own 
merits, to demand a place in the records of honour- 
able fame. But, as the preceptor to whom was 
committed the first forming of*Dr. Parr’s mind, 
and by whom was laid the foundation of that high 
reputation which he afterwards attained, the 
master of Harrow may justly claim some grateful 
and respectful notice in the pages dedicated to 
■ the memory of his eminently distinguished pupil. 

The Rev. Thomas Thackeray, D. D. was ton at 
Hamsthwaite, in Yorkshire. He received the first 
part of his education at Eton ; whence he went 
to Cambridge, and entered of King’s College. At 
a subsequent period, he ofiered himself as a candi- 
'date for the provostship of that college. But 
though his claims were powerful, yet ministerial 
influence interposed between him and the object 
of his ambition, and prevailed.' Thus disap- 
pointed, he was induced to accept the office of 
assistant-master of Eton College. In 1746, he 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Coxe in the head- 
mastership of Harrow School ; and held this impor- 
tant post fourteen years. By his learning as a 
scholar, and by his abilities as a teacher, he raised 
the reputation of the school, and gradually ac- 

' “ He was candidate for the headship of King's, and would 
have beat all men but George ; and George too, if Sir R. Wal- 
pole had not made George’s proStotion a point.”— Z.eIIer from 
» Dr. E. Pyle to hie father, given in Richards' History of 
Lynn. 
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quired for it a degree of celebrity which it had 
not before possessed. 

With the virtues adorning private life he united 
that firm attachment to the rights and liberties of 
his country, which gives value and dignity to 
public character. As connected with tjie history 
of Dr. Parr’s opinions, it must be noticed that his 
earliest preceptor was an ardent and inflexible 
Whig ; who, rather than deviate from the straight 
line of political integrity, turned indignantly away 
from some flattering prospects, which were, more 
than once, opened before him. As, at that time, 
his necessities were great; strong, in proportion, 
must have been the temptation which he thus 
nobly resisted; for he had a family of fourteen 
children dependent for support on his personal 
exertions, aided by the income of one small living 
in Essex. 

Afterwards, better fortune attended him. Ilis 
learning and his worth, and perhaps also the 
proof which he had given of political firmness and 
consistency, drew towards him the favourable notice 
of the truly excellent Bishop Hoadly ; to whom, 
however, he was personally unknown. But the 
story cannot be better told than it is in the lively 
letter of Dr. Pyle before referred to.' " The Bishop 
of Winchester,” writes the Doctor to his father, 
“ never saw this man in his life ; but had heard so 
much good of him, that he resolved to serve him if 
ever he could ; yet said nothing to anybody. On 
Thursday last, he serft for this Dr. Thackeray ; 

' See page 13. 
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and when he came into the room, my lord gave 
him a parchment, and told him, that he had long 
heard of his good character, and fiad long been 
afraid he should never be able to give him any 
serviceable proof of his good opinion of him ; but 
that what he had now put into his hands was the 
archdeaconry of Surry, which he hoped would 
prove acceptable to him. Dr. Thackeray was so 
surprised and overcome, that he was very near 
fainting, as the bishop .was giving him institution.” 

Such, as a man and a scholar, was the instructor 
to whom Dr. Parr, almost in his infancy, was com- 
mitted ; and under whose care, for eight years, he 
continued. • Of Dr. Thackeray he was ever ac- 
customed to speak with the greatest reverence and 
gratitude ; and often expressed the deepest sense 
of obligation for the valuable instructions and the 
•kind treatment, to which he owed, he said, so 
much of the improvement, and so much of the 
happiness of his early life. In a work published 
some years ago, the following mention of his ear- 
liest preceptor occurs : ‘‘ I have reason to love and 
revere him as a father, as well as a master.” ' 

One strange peculiarity, indeed, marked his 
character as a tutor. It was a rule with him never 
to bestow the least praise, even on the best per- 
formances of his pupils ; because he conceived 
that applause tended only to produce indolence 
and vanity. This unhappy error,* which excluded 

* “ Remarks on Combe’s Statement,” p. 22. 

* Did Sir William Jones regretfully glance at his first pre- 
ceptor, when he thus marks, with commendation, the opposite 
conduct of his second ? “ Amicfi laudatione, quee in optimo 
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from his system one of the most powerful motives 
to exertion in the young and the generous mind,' 
was counterbalanced by many of the best qualities, 
which can belong to an instructor of youth. He 
was vigilant, patient, laborious; and though a 
strict disciplinarian, possessed much kindness of 
temper, and much suavity of manner. In the 
summer of 1760, declining health obliged him to 
resign his office ; and in the autumn following he 
died.* -^4 

To him succeeded Dr. Robert Sumner ; a man, 
who was eminently conspicuous for great learning, 
in happy union with great talents ; and who has 
always been represented as estimable ifi an uncom- 
mon degree for the pleasing attractions, blended 
with the solid and shining worth of his character. 
It was his , high praise, that he was not only 
honoured reverently as a tutor, but loved fervently* 
as a friend, by all those whose happy fortune 
placed them under his charge. By one of that 
favoured number. Dr. Parr himself^ his literary 
claims are thus slightly touched : “ He was a man, 
whose erudition, taste, and sagacity, have long 
induced me to rank him among the great ornaments 

quoqne animo vim faabet summam ad majora incenderet.”— 
PrtB/. Pers. Asiat. Com. 

' “ Mihi ille detur puer, quern laus excitat, quern gloria ju- 
vat,” &c. Quint. 

* Dr. Thackeray, like his successor Dr. Sumner, wrote little, 
as appears from the following paragraph : “ My friend, I hare 
-had the good fortune to meet with the only writing which 
Thackeray ever sent to the press ; and I am in possession of 
every syllable that Sumner ever printed.”— Letter from Dr. 
Parr to Mr, Kkhob, Gent. Mag. June, 1825. 
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of oujr literature.”* By aaother pupil, of still more 
illustrious name. Sir W. Jones, his whole eharac- 
ter, moral, as well as literary, is beautifully drawn, 
in the Preface to his *‘ Poesios Asiaticse Comm. 
of which the following translation, though feeble 
and inadequate, may prove acceptable to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

If there ever was a man worthy to be honour- 
ably remembered, it was he. In him, high pbwers 
of mind were united with pure integrity of heart. 
His dispositions were most excellent, and his 
manners most amiable. His learning was exact 
and profound. In the art of communicating and 
enforcing instruction, he was not surpassed by any 
master, whom I have ever known. Such were the 
sweetness and cheerfulness of his temper, that it 
would be difficult to say, whether he was more the 
love and the delight of his friends, or of his pupils. 
He was deeply versed in Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature ; and though, like Socrates, he wrote little 
himself, yet none ever displayed more acuteness, 
or more judgment, either in discovering and cor- 
recting the faults, or in discerning and applauding 
the excellencies of other writers.* If instead of 
being placed at the head of a school, the course of 
events, or the favour of fortune, had conducted him 
to the bar or the senate ; few would have ventured 
to dispute with him the praise of eloquence, even 
in England — ^the only country in the world where, 
at this time, the art is cultivated. For he pos- 

' Letter to Mr. Nickols, Gent. Mag:* 

^ Munus et officiuin, nil scribens ipse, docebo. Har: 

VOL. I. B 
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seised all the great qualities of an orator, if not in 
their full perfection, yet certainly in a very high 
degree. His voice was powerful and melodious ; 
his style was polished ; his wit sportive ; his me- 
mory wonderfiilly retentive. His eye, his looMI 
his action, were not those of an ordinary speaker, 
but those rather of another Demosthenes. In a 
word, we may say of him, as Cicero said of Ros- 
cius, that whilst he seemed to be the only master 
fitted for the instruction of youth, he appeared to 
be at the same time the qnly orator fitted for dis- 
charging the most importailt offices of the state. 
For such a one, ought 1 not, then, to claim a high 
and distinguished place amongst the great and good 
of mankind ?” 

To the charge of these two masters young Parr 
was happily for himself confided ; and under their 
fostering cares the powers of his mind soon began 
to open and expand ; giving, as they expanded, 
high promise o^ future excellence. He was early 
marked by the whole school as an extraordinary 
boy; and in the first efforts of his understanding 
might have been perceived, as in the infant Her- 
cules, all the greatness of that strength to which 
it afterwards grew. He himself gften observed, 
that his mental faculties were unfolded very pre- 
maturely :• adding, too, that with him prematurity 
did not, as years advanced, sink into imbecility ; 

* He once said to a friend, When a boy, 1 used to rise at 
five o’clock, and go into the garden, with a Greek grammar for 
my companion ; and I made myself master of it in that way.” 
It is said of him, also, by an old schoolfellow, that he used to 
write exercises for many of the other boys of the school. 
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and that early proficiency did not seduce him, 
either into inglorious satisfaction with past, or 
careless indifference about future improvement. 


^rough the whole of his course, at Harrow, he 
* quired for himself honourable distinction amongst 
his schoolfellows, and passed through the different 


classes, attended, not with the approbation only, 
but with the admiration of his tutors. Even Dr. 


Thackeray could not help expressing, by his com- 
placent looks, those praises, which an uncompro- 
mising adherence to system forbade him to utter 
with his lips. His pupil, however, encouraged, if 
not by receiving the applauses of his master, at 
least by the consciousness of deserving them, 
pushed on, with ardour and diligence, in his career 
of classical learning — the great study of the school ; 
and such was the rapidity of his progress, that, in 
Man. 1761 , "before he had quite completed his 
fourteenth year, he arrived at the first place of the 
first form.” ‘ 


Yet it must now be distinctly mentioned that, in 
pursuing the prize of literary honour, he had to con- 
tend with some powerful rivals; among whom, 
besides Mr. Halhed* and Mr.Lytton,’ were his two 


■ His own words. Spital Sermon, p. 125. 

’ “ Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengal Language. The gift 
of the author. Cui pudor, et justitise soror, incorrupta fides, 
nudaque veritas, quando ullum invenient parem ? S. P.” — 
Cruden's Concordance. This book I have given to my dear 
friend Dr. Parr, the 4th day of the week, the 10th day of the 
month January, 1783. N. B. Halhed.”— Parr. p. 38. 243. 

’ " Politiani Omnia Opera. This b^utiful edition of Politian 
was given to me by the learned Richard Warburton Lytton. 
S. P.”— jBiW. Parr. p. 317. 
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constant and favourite associates, the late learned 
and excellent Pf. Wm. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyae, 
and the celebrated person, just mentioned. Sir 
William Jones,' one of the most accomplish^ 
scholars, and one of the wisest and best men of hiS 
age ; of whom Dr. Parr said, applying to him his 
own words — “ It is happy for us all that this man 
was born !”* The fond affection, which bound to- 
gether these three young scholars, and whtch 
ripened into sincere and lasting friendship, appears 
the more remarkable, when it is considered witli • 
what eager emulation they contended for the praise 
of superiority, in every difficult attainment to 
which their minds were directed. “We lived to- 
gether, we conversed together,” said Dr. Parr to a 
friend, “with the most perfect cordiality ; there 
was no jealousy among us— that is a feeling only 
for little minds.” The classical reader may easily* 
recollect and apply the words of the Roman bio- 
grapher : “Id, quod erat difficillimum, efficiebatur, 
ut inter quos tantse laudis esset semulatio, nulla 
intercederet obtrectatio, essetque talium copula.” ? 

It is to be wished that some one, better in- 
formed upon the subject than the present writer, 
would tell, for the direction and encouragement of 
young scholars, more than is yet generally known 
of those extraordinary plans, which were adopted 
by the noble trio of Harrow School, for their own 
improvement, in addition to all that was required 

' Dr. Samuel Johnson pronounced him to be the most ac- 
complished of the sous of men.” 

• Spital Sermon, p. 136. 

'' Corn. Nepos in Vita Attici. 
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in the regular and ordinary course of their studies. 
It is related by Lord Teignmouth, in his “ Life of 
Sir Wm. Jones,” that they were accustomed to 
4^ivide the neighbouring fields, so as to bear, to 
their imaginations, some rude resemblance to the 
map of Greece ; and that each of them assumed, 
according to his fancy, some ancient name, and 
aj^propriated to himself some peculiar district, the 
honour and the integrity of which he was to main- 
tain against all assailants. Thus, at one time, it 
was agreed that Jones should be called Euryalus, 
king of Arcadia ; Bennet, Nisus, king of Argos ; 
and rarr, Leander, prince of Abydos and Sestos.* 
Under these, and other similar names, they held 
councils ; they wrote memorials ; they uttered 
harangues ; they declared war ; they negociated 
peace ; whilst some of their schoolfellows consen- 
ted to be styled barbarians, whose hostile attempts 
they were to prevent or resist. Puerile as such 
amusement may seem, it must have contributed 
much to fix in their memories the great events, and 
great characters, of ancient times ; to fill their minds 
with just ideas of international law and civil govern- 
ment; and to form them to the habit of properly 
arranging their thoughts, and expressing them 
with precision, fluency, and force. 

Nor was this all. The three youthful associates 
studied, together, the art of logic ; * and disputed 
with each other, on various topics, in the syllo- 
gistic form. Ancient history, and heathen mytho- 

* Europ. Mag. Aug. 1809. 

^ ** Ars sciendi sive Logica. Dr. Parr and Sir William Jones 
sludied .logic from this book .” — BibL Parr, p. 424. 
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logy would, of course, afford them the principal 
subjects of these disputations. But they often 
turned to the discussion of other subjects, parti- 
cularly those of natural history and botany ; some 
knowledge of which they found, no doubt, neces- 
sary, or, at least, useful, in reading such produc- 
tions as ’“The Works and Days” of Hesiod, 
and the “ Bucolics,” and “ Georgies” of Virgil. 
They even ventured to soar into the airy regions *of 
metaphysics. Here, abstruse questions, such as 
easily admit of debate, would soon occur ; of which 
many were suggested to them by Dacier’s trans- 
lation of Plato’s Dialogues. In this last sublime 
and difficult science Dr. Parr carried his inquiries, 
according to his own account, farther than his two 
associates ; whose wonder, he said, was often ex- 
cited by the manner in which his whole thoughts 
seemed to be absorbed, and lost in speculations, 
into which they did not enter. “ In truth,” added 
he, “ I was often engaged in diving into the depth, 
or unravelling the intricacies, of subjects, which 
they could not, at that time, comprehend.” 

As another trial of intellectual strength and skill, 
the three young scholars challenged each other to 
produce the most perfect imitation of some popular 
or favourite author. Dr. Parr has often been heard 
to speak with rapturous delight of his struggles to 
surpass his two associates;’ the one, in writing 
short abrupt sentences in the manner of “ Phala- 
ris’ Epistles ;” the other, in copying the gaudy and 
Ineretricious, though captivating style of “ Hervey’s 


' Eiirop. Mag. 1809. 
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Meditations.”' Such was the generous emulation 
which glowed in the breast of these extraordinary 
youdis ; and Dr. Parr might truly say, as he often 
said, with an animation which spoke the ardour as 
well as sincerity of his feelings, “ that he owed 
much, indeed,, to his good fortune in having had 
fcr his earliest companions and rivals two most un- 
common bpys, as they were afterwards most dis- 
tmguished men ! ” 

In forming and improving their own style, their 
choice was happily directed to the purest and best 
models in the pages of Swift, Addison, Johnson, 
and other classical writers of England.* These 
they read perpetually, and their comparative merits 
^ey often discussed in conversation. Each adopted, 
for the object of his imitation, the author which 
he most admi.ed ; and all strove to transfuse into 
their own compositions some portion of the excel- 
lencies of those, which they had selected for their 
models. It were easy to surmise which of the 
three g^eat writers. Just mentioned, jillured and 
fixed the choice of Dr. Parr, and fired his ambi- 
tious hopes even at this early period. Of his youth- 

’ “ Hervey's Meditations. This book was the delight of Dr. 
*Parr when he was a boy ; and, for some time/ was the model 
on which he endeavoured to form a style.” — BibL Parr. 
p. 438. From this book Dr. Parr borrowed much of the ser- 
mon, which he was accustomed, for many years, to deliver in 
Hatton church, on May-day. 

* “ Ossian's Poems, hy Maepherson. I read this book, when 
a boy, and was enamoured with it. When at college, I again 
read Ossian with increased delight. I now, though convinced 
of the imposture, find pleasure in reading Maephersou. S. P.*' 
— Bihl. Parr. p. 525. 
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ful compositions, one of the .first is said to have 
been a tragedy founded on the story of Ruth; and, 
indeed, it appears that both himself and Sir W. 
Jones were accustomed, sometimes jointly, and 
sometimes separately, to compose slight tragedies ; 
usually constructed on the basis of ^ome historical 
narration by which their fancy had been struck, or 
their feelings interested, in the course of reading or 
conversation. 

The voluntary exercises, with a view to their own 
improvement, in which the three young scholars 
employed the hours,' usually devoted by other 
boys to their sports, it should be remembered, were 
superadded to that vigorous application which their 
classical studies no doubt demanded, when con- 
ducted by such masters as Dr. Thackeray and Dr. 
Sumner. On the resignation of the former, the 
charge of their education passed into the hands of 
the latter.* The fame of the new master as a great 
scholar and an able teacher, eclipsed even that of 
his predecessor ; and it was a subject of deep re- 
gret to Dr. Parr that he was permitted to receive 
the benefit of his instructions only for the space of 
eight or ten months ; whilst it was the happier fate 


1 « Dodsley’s Preceptor. When I was young, this book en- 
tertained find instructed me."—" Baker’s MeduUa Poetarum 
Romimorum. When I was a schoolboy at Harrow, with Sir 
W. Jones, this book was a favourite of his, and he occa- 
sionally lent it to me. S. P.” — " Nature Duplexed, 7 vols. 
translated from ike French of'Pluche. The favourite book 
of Dr. Parr when a hoy."— Bibl. Parrian. p. 148. 475, 
617. 

* Europ. Mag. Aug. 1 809 . 
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of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Bennet to enjoy that 
high advantage three or four years longer.* 

Such are the few, but if he mistake not, inte- 
resting particulars, which the present writer has 
been able to collect of Dr. Parr, during the period 
of his education at Harrow School. Of youthful 
age thus beating high with literary ardbur — thus 
pressing forward to literary distinction — who would 
not venture to predict great future excellence, even 
with far inferior powers of intellect ? This was, in- 
deed, a result as surely to be expected as any na- 
tural effect from any natural cause whatever. 

' “ Phihtophical Survey of Nature. This book is rather 
favourable to the doctrine of necessity. In page 70 is the story 
of the Hanover wild boy. When Dr. Parr was at Harrow this 
boy lodged in the boarding-honse of Mrs. King, where Sir W. 
Jones and Bp. Bennet also boarded. S. P.”— UfW. Parr. 
V. 706. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 1761—1765. 

Dr. Parr*B destination for the medical profession— His dislike 
to it— His reluctant attention to his duties — Progress of 
his private studies — Accomplishment of his wish to exchange 
the medical for the clerical profession — His opinion of the 
former — His father’s proposal of sending him to Cambridge# 

In the spring of 1761, Dr. Parr was removed 
from Harrow School. His father' thought it was 
now time that he should turn his attention from 
the general pursuits of literature to the studies 
more immediately connected with the medical pro- 
fession ; for which, from his childhood, he was de* 
signed. As he grew up, indeed, he felt and 
avowed the strongest aversion from it; but that 
aversion being regarded as little more than youth- 
ful folly or caprice, was over-ruled, and his future 
destination fixed by parental authority. 

Returning accordingly to his father’s house, un- 
der his direction, at the age of about fourteen, lie 
began, and for the three or four next years, conti- 
nued to read medical books,' to prepare medical 
prescriptions, and to assist in surgical operations. 
But in none of these employments did hS engage 

> “ When my father wished me to be educated to the prac- 
tice of.medicine, he judiciously and earnestly recon>|sended to 
me Huxham’s * Essay on Fever,’ and Boerhaave’s ‘ Aphorisms.’ 
S. P.”— UfW. Parr. p. 469. 
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with a willing mind ; and, for the last, from a de- 
gree of nervous sensibility, which he could not con- 
trowl, he felt himself utterly unfit. He once de- 
scribed to the writer of ’ these pages the extreme 
horror, which shook his whole frame, when re- 
quested to give assistance in the amputation of a 
limb, and the stem look, which his want of firm- 
ness drew upon him at the time from his father, 
followed by the bitterest reproach afterwards,, 
“ But nature,” he said, “ was too strong for reason 
or reproof.” “ For a physician,” added he, “ I might 
have done well enough, but for a surgeoip never.” 

One or two amusing anecdotes are related of 
him at this period of his life. Being called from 
some more agreeable employment to compound 
medicines in the surgery, he revengefully pointed 
out to his father a grammatical error he had 
'committed in a Latin prescription, which drew 
upon him the animated reproof, “ Sam, d — the 
prescription, make up the medicine.” On another 
occasion, in obedience to orders received, he pre- 
pared a prescription, which his father had entered, 
after much hesitation, in the day-book, and in 
which was included a small quantity of laudanum ; 
an article then for the first time cautiously intro- 
duced into medical practice. The next day re- 
porting, with some exultation, the good effects of 
his medicine, his father expressed, though still 
hesitatingly, an intention of repeating the dose. 
"You may do that safely, sir,” said the son. 
"DonXbe rash, boy. Beginners are alwaysi too 
bold. How should you know what is safe ?” " Be- 
cause, sir, when I made up the prescription,” rc- 
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plied the son, " I doubled the dose.” “ Doubled 
the dose ! how dared you do that ?” angrily said 
the father. “ Because,” coolly rejoined the sonji^*‘ I 
*Saw you hesitate.” 

Neither time nor paternal authority could over- 
come bis extreme dislike to the profession in which 
he was at present engaged. Glad, therefore^ to 
escape at every opportunity from the duties im- 
posed upon him by his father, he returned with 
ardour to those literary pursuits, in which he most 
of all delighted, and in which he was most of all 
qualified tjp excel. There is a pleasing little story 
related on the authority of one who was afterwards 
his pupil,' which strikingly shows, even at that 
early age, his inextinguishable thirst for know- 
ledge, and his anxious endeavours to obtain it. 
Withdrawn ’from the instruction of Harrow School, 
all the value of which he well understood, he yef 
contrived to secure for himself its benefits, in some 
degree, by the following happy expedient. Being 
regularly informed every day of the lesson, which 
the head class was to study, whilst engaged in the 
business of the surgery, rolling the pill, or pounding 
the mortar, he laid his book containing that lesson 
open before him. On that lesson he fixed at every 
interval his eye, and devoted as much of his at- 
tention to it as he could, in the full expectation of 
afterwards receiving the aid of Dr. Sumner’s com- 
ments upon it. For these comments were always, 
at his urgent request, conveyed to him by one of 
his friends, .Tones, or Bennet, or Lytton, or some 


' “ Maurice’s Memoirs of Himself,’’ part 2. p. 162. 
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other boy equally smitten with the love of learn- 
ing, and touched, like them, with the generous de- 
sirq,of cherishing and promoting it in the minds of 
others, as well as his'own. 

Besides the lessons of Harrow School, all the 
benefits of which he might almost have been said 
still to receive, though no longer one of its scholars ; 
he found time forpursuing aplah which he had laid 
down for himself, of readingand studying closely and 
critically -ome of the best Greek and Roman au- 
thors. He not only renewed but extended his ac- 
quaintance with the works, to which he had been 
introduced at school; and consulted some of the 
best commentaries, which came within his reach. 
He now began, indeed, to engage more earnestly 
in those pliilological researches, to which he de- 
voted so much of his time and attention in future 
life. He entered, too, most seriously on metaphy- 
sical investigations ; and these, ever after, became 
with him a favourite object of pursuit. Even at 
this early period, he read and meditated, with 
some degree of care, the pages of De Crousaz and 
Loeke, of l*}alo and Ai ‘»toile. He wrote much on 
classical subjects, in the language of the classics ; 
and greatly improved his taste and skill in English 
composition, by frequent and. diligent practice ; 
particularly in writing two series of essays, chiefly 
on moral subjects. A strange story is told, not 
very credible, and scarcely intelligible, that all his 
youthful exercises, as well as those of his two 
literary associates, Jones and Bennet, were at 
a subsequent period stolen, and carried off to 
Holland. Sermons, written by Dr. Parr, it is said, 
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at'the of fourteen, are still in existence; but 
whether these are 'to be found among the stolen 
property in Holland, or in the hands of some cu- 
rious collector in England, is not stated. ' 

In this 'manner, more d§vbted to the pursuits of 
literature than to the business of the surgery, he 
passed three or four years of his life ; reluctantly,, 
engaging in the duties of his profession, and per- 
petually urging his desire to relinquish it. Em- 
barrassed with this opposition to his wishes, his 
father endeavoured to overcome it, by suggesting 
new plans and unfolding new prospects, more 
flattering, as he thought, to the ambitious views of 
his son’s aspiring mind. At one time, it was 
proposed that he should remove to London, and 
place himself under the direction of Mr. Trusdale, 
an eminent practitioner in the metropolis; thus 
gaining an introduction to a wider and more im- 
portant sphere of exertion and improvement. At 
another time, an offer was made of sending him to 
one of the Scotch universities, for the prosecution 
of his medical studies on an extended scale, pre- 
paratory to his entering on the higher department 
of the profession. But earnest entreaties and allur- 
ing representations were found to be equally un- 
availing ; and at length his father wisely deter- 
mined, and he would have acted still more wisely 
if he had sooner determined, to yield to the strong 
bent of his son’s inclinations. About the close of 
the year 1764, Dr. Parr obtained the permission 
which he had so long and so fervently desired of 


Annual Obituary for 1826, p. 123. 
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exchanging the prof(^ion of mediciniQ for that oi 
divinity. He had then nearly completed his sevens 
teenth year.' 

Though he could not help regretting diat so 
many years had heed devoted to pursuits which 
were now to be finally abandoned ; yet he often 
confessed that to his medical studies he owed obli- 
^tions, on which he ever afterwards reflected 
with much satisfaction. For thus he was qualified 
to ^ve occasionally useful hints of medical ad- 
vice, which in a retired village pastor is often a 
qualification of great public benefit. Thus> too, 
he found a source of increased pleasure and in- 
terest in thef perusal of medical books, which he 
was always much in the habit of reading;* and 
thus he availed himself, with more ease and advan- 
tage, of opportunities, as they occurred, of form- 
ing acquaintance and cultivating friendship with 
medical men — ^whom, as a body, he held in the 
highest estimation. “ They are a class of men,” 
says he, writing to his friend. Dr. Percival, 
“ whom, after a long and attentive survey of cha- 
racter, I have found to be the most enlightened 
professional men in the circle of human arts and 
sciences.”’ Often, on other occasions, he has 
added this further to their praise — that they arc 
the most learned and the most moral of all the 
classes of the community. 

With his views now directed towards the sacred 

' Europ. Mag. 1809. 

” Dr. Parr's library o'jntained a very considerable collection 
of medical works. 

* See this lettergreferred to, p. 8, 
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offices of the church, the advantages of acade- 
mical education became an object mostMesirable, 
and almost indispensable, to Dr. Parr ; whilst, at 
the saitie time, the means of providing for its ne- 
cessary expenses also became a question of serious 
and anxious consideration to ffis father, whose 
circumstances, though probably easy, were far from 
being affluent. For reasons of economy, too per- 
severingly urged, it is said, by his stepmother, 
the condition of his going to the university, at 
first proposed and insisted on. Was that he should 
enter as a sizar, or servitor; which, perhaps, some 
readers may require to be told, is a lo^ order of 
’students, who gain their maintenandh by waiting 
upon others. To this degradation th® high spirit 
of the son .would not readily submit ; and he de- 
sired a month for the consideration of the terms, 
which at the end of that time were rejected. c 
Afterwards, however, it appears that either 
parental pride was roused, or parental feelings 
were touched ; and Dr. Parr obtained the desired 
permission to proceed to Cambridge, unaccom- 
panied by the humiliating conditions. A small 
sum was advanced, sufficient for all present 
demands, with the hope that he might procure 
future supplies by his own exertions, as a scholar, 
or a private tutor. After much discussion, the 
choice of a college was decided in favour of 
Emanuel College, cj^iefly by the friendly interfer- 
ence and advice of Dr. Sumner; who entertained 
a high opinion of his former pupil, and who ever 
felt a deep interest in all that coneerned his im- 
provement and his happiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A.D. 1766—1766. ' 

^r. Parr’s admission into Emanuel College, Cambridge — No- 
tice of Dr. Richardson, the master — of Mr. Hubbard and of 
Dr. Farmer, the tutors — Admission of Dr. Rennet into the 
same college — Courje of Dr. Parr’s studies — Death of his 
father — His pecuniary difficulties — His abrupt departure 
from Cambridge, in consequence— His account of the un\> 
vcrsity — itemarks upon it. 

Leaving Harrow in the autumn of 1765, Dr, 
Parr proceeded to Cambridge ; and, according to 
the plan proposed and approved, entered himself 
of Emanuel College. 

This college was at that time placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. William Richardson,* 
who is described as a man of kind temper and 
agreeable manners ; but rigidly exact in enforcing 
the regulations of academical order and discipline. 
Although not, as commonly supposed, a .Jacobite, 
he was a decided and vehement Tory ; and exerted 
himself, with all the zeal of a partisan, to maintain 
and to diffuse his own principles in his college and 
the university. It is curious to remark, in this 

' “ Godwini de Prasulihus Anglia Com. Sfc. This beauti- 
fully printed work . of Goodwin contains many valuable additions 
and improvements. It was conducted by the late Dr. Richard- 
son, master of Emanuel, in my time ; and is dedicated to his 
patron, Abp. Potter, who encouraged, and, I believe, assisted 
Itini in his very useful work. S. V."—Bibl. Parr, p. 402. 

VOL. 1. . C 
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instance, the fluctuating nature of >''4( uman in- 
stitutions. Emanuel College, at this time, so 
completely under the controul of persons of the 
highest toryism, both in church and state, was 
formerly regarded as the great ^ursery of the op- 
posite principles, civil and religious, . held by 
those, who were contemptuously denominated 
puritans and roundheads.^ 

Such was the master of Emanuel, at the time 
Dr. Parr became a member of it: of which the 
tutors, at the same time, were, Mr. Hubbard and 
Dr. Farmer ; the former a man of considerable, 
and the latter of high, repute. Of their merits, 
and of his own obligations to them. Dr. Parr thus 
speaks: “My tutors were eminent!y able, and 
to me uniformly kind.”* In bis catalogue of dis- 
tinguished academics, who have done honour to the 
universities to which they belonged, he introducers 
the name of Mr. Hubbard, whom he calls “ his 
venerable tutor :” * and he has offered to Dr. 
Farmer other testimonies of his esteem and gi’a- 
titude on various occasions. To both some 
respectful notice is due, in a work dedicated to 
the honourable remembrance of a pupil, whom 
their instructions have contributed to form to all 
that greatness of character, as a man and a scholar, 
which he afterwards attained. 

The Rev. Henry Hubbard, M. A., was born at 
Ipswich, 1708, of humble parents ; and, after the 
usual preparatory education, was entered of Clare 

‘ Nichols’s Liter. Anec. vol. ii. p. 619. 

* Spital Serm. p. 125. and p. 110. 
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Hall, Cambridge : whence, in 1733, he was removed 
to Emanuel College. In the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, he was faithful, active, and unv«earied. 
To a profound knowledge, he added an ardent love 
of the science of \idiich he was professor ; and witli 
a deep-felt •concern, combined a well-directed ac- 
tivity for the improvement of those, who were com- 
mitted to his charge.^ As a man, he possessed many 
amiable qualities. In his temper, he was retired 
and unambitious ; in his manners, simple and un- 
assuming. Though exposed to the charge of avarice, 
he was in*i reality disinterested, and to a certaii! 
degree generous ; but so frugal and parsimonious < 
were his habits, that he amassed a larger fortune 
than any felfow of a college without a patrimony 
had ever been kndwn to acquire.* Though not 
distinguished by the extent or depth of his theolo- 
gical learning, he was a good divine ; and, aided 
by the advantage of a dignified person and a com- 
manding voice, he became a jwpular preacher. 
Like the majority of his college, he was a Tory in 
early life ; but with advancing years and mature r 
reflection, he opened his mind to views more con- 
sonant with reason, and more conducive to the im- 

* ‘‘ In this college he was happy in receiving the countenance, 
and in being permitted to attend the lectures, of that excellent 
tutor, Mr. Henry Hubbard, although he had been admitted 
under another person.”— JBp. Hurd's Notes of Occurrences in 
his own Ldfe, 

a “ Harry Hubbard is to be buried on Thursday next, in the 
chapel-vestry. He has left 800/. in legacies, and 8000/. to the 
college ; the largest fortune, I ever heard of, acquired by the 
fellow of a college.” — Letter from Mr. T^son to Mr, Govgh: 
Nichots*s Ance, vol. viii. p. 360. 
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provement, the elevation, and the happiness of the 
human species. 

During his long residence i» his college, he 
gained for himself so high a place in the good opi- 
nion of the whole society, that on the death of Dr. 
Richardson, in he was unanimdlisly chosen 
to succeed him. . But he declined the honour in a 
respectful address, modestly pleading his inability, 
and urging the growing infirmities of age. This 
pleasing and gratifying incident of his life he sur- 
vived three years; and, on the 23d of Jan. 1778, 
f)cacefully expired. He published only a single 
sermon,' preached^in behalf of the widows of in- 
digent clergy, in his native town, Ipswich, 1750.* 

The second tutor, the Rev. Rich. Farmer, D.D., 
was of higher fame, and morfe splendid fortunes. 
He was born at Leicester, where his father was a 
hosier; and having received the earlier part of his 
education at the grammar-school of that town, he 
entered himself a pensioner of Emanuel College in 
1752. In 1765, he was appointed the classical 
tutor; and in 1775 was chosen master of the same 
college. He was afterwards advanced to the bfiiee 
of principal librarian, and was twice elected vice- 
chancellor of the university. 

Dr. Farmer was greatly distinguished by all 
those amiable qualities, which form the agreeable 
man and the delightful companion. He was sin- 
cere, frank, kind, generous, cheerful, and social. 
As a tutor, though his qualifications were such as 

■ “ My venerable tutor, Havy Hubbard’s sermon, was much 
and justly admired. S. P.” 

* Nichols’s Auec. vol. ii, p. 619. 
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to inspire respect, yet something considerable 
must be deducted from the value of his services, 
and imputed to that indolence of nature, and to 
those irregularities of habit, which constituted his 
principal defects. As a masfbr, it was his just praise, 
that whilst, other societies were tgo often disturbed 
by feuds and animosities, in the large college over 
which he presided, uninterruptedbrder and harmony 
prevailed ; chiefly through the influfence of his own 
good humour, softening the asperities of others, 
and infusing itself into the minds of all around him. 
As vice-chancellor, jealously watchful over the 
interests'of the university, and carefully attentive 
at the same time to those of tlie town, which owed 
many impoptant improvements to him; he acquired 
in both, and for many years retained, greater au- 
thority and influence than any other individual of 
tis time. 

As to his literary attainments, he held in no re- 
gard the mathematics, though the prevailing study 
of the university ; and even in classical learning, 
to which he was much devoted, he gained the cha- 
racter of a good, rather than a great scholar. " He 
owed his celebrity chiefly to his knowledge of old 
English literature, especially that part which is con- 
nected with the English drama ; and as a writer, 
his reputation entirely depends upon one small but 
admirable work, entitled “ An Essay on the Learn- 
ing of Shakespeare which, by the confession of 
all, is a masterly performance ; and completely 
settles a question, till then so frequently and so 
keenly agitated among men of letters. 

Hr. Farmer was no proficient in theological learn- 
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ing. The religious creed of the old church he 
adopted, just as he found it ; and this he warmly 
maintained, in opposition to the them rising, and now 
powerful party, known under the name of Evange- 
lical. If he was littld distinguished as a divine, 
he was not mu(^ more so as a preacher. His 
sermons were dl composed, and worse delivered. 
His utterance a^ his first commencing was so 
vehement, as to make nervous people start; and 
so loud andT so r,apid in its progress, and often so 
abrupt in its close, as to produce, even upon those 
who were not nervous, the most displeasing, and 
sometimes ludicrous effect. 

In his public principles, Dr. Farmer was a Tory 
of a high tone and temper. Ardently^ devoted to 
“ the powers that be,” immovably attached to the 
existing order of things, he constantly opposed every 
scheme, and even every hint of reform, either in‘ 
church or state, however reasonable Qr moderate. 
With the same pertinacity, he resisted some new 
academical regulations, which were proposed in his 
time ; and yet so evidently wise and salutary were 
they, that, in despite of old and stubborn preju- 
dices, they have since been in part adopted. 

The qualities which Dr. Farmer possessed were, 
it need not be said, of brightest lustre in the eyes 
of a Tory ministry, like that of Lord North and of 
Mr. Pitt ; and high preferment followed of course. 
The career of his professional honours may thus be 
slightly traced . He was appointed in 1 7 69, a White- 
hall preacher-— in 1780, a prebendary of Lichfield 
— 1782, a prebendary of Canterbury — in 1790, a 
residentiary of St. Pauls ; and, besides all these 
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honours, another greater than all was placed not 
only within his sight, but also within his grasp : 
for twice the digi^ity of the bench was" offered, and 
twice refused ! 

Early in 1797, Dr. Farmer was seized with an 

illness, which proved long and pain^l ; and which, 

to the grief of the whole university, and of a wide 

social circle, terminated fatally on the 8th of Sept. 

in the same year. He was buried in the chapel 

of his college, near the altar, in a spot chosen by 

himself; and against the wall of the adjoining 

cloisters is a monumental tablet, of which the in- 
♦ . 
scription in Latin is candidly, as well as pleasingly 

and forcibly written by Dr. Phrr.’ By the same 

})en, also, i^ traced the following delineation of his 

character, in which its amiable and respectable 

qualities are brought, by a few masterly strokes, 

'finely and strikingly to view, whilst the defects, 

which shaded them, are lightly touched with the 

hand of tenderness and delicacy 

“ Of any undue partiality towards the master of 
Emanuel College, I shall not be suspected by those 
persons who knowhow little his sentiments ae- 
eord with my own upon many ecelesiastical and 
many politieal matters. From rooted prineiple and 
ancient habit, he is a Tory — I am a Whig ; and we 
have both of us too much confidence in each other, 
and too much respect for%urselves, to dissemble 
what we think, upon any grounds, to any extent. 
Let me then do him the justice, which, lUmidst all 


‘ App. No. II. 
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our difTerences of opinion, I am convinced heNrili 
ever be ready to do me. His knowledge is various, 
extensive, and recondite. With, much seeming 
negligence, and perhaps, in later years, with some 
real relaxation, he understands more, and remem- 
* bers more; ab()pt common and uncommon subjects 
of literature, than many of those, who would be ^ 
thought to read all the day, and meditate half the 
night. In quickness of apprehension, and acute- 
ness of discernment, 1 have not often seen his equal. 
Through many a convivial hour have I been 
charmed by his vivacity; and upon his genius 
have I reflected iu many a serious moment, with 
pleasure, with admiration, but not without regi'et, 
that he has never concentrated and exerted all the 
great powers of his'mind in some great work, upon 
some great subject. Of his liberality in patro- 
nising learned men, and of his zeal in promoting 
learned publications, I could point out numerous 
instances. Without the smallest propensities to 
avarice, he possesses a large income ; and without 
the mean submissions of dependence, he has risen 
to high station. His ambitidh, if he has any, is 
without insolence ; his munificence is without 
ostentation ; his wit is without acrimony ; and his 
learning is without pedantry.’” 

Such were the tutors of Eminuel College : un- 
der whose direction Dr! Parr entered on his aca- 
demic course, with a mind confident of its own 
powers, wpll-disciplined by previous culture, and 


Remarks oii Cotiibe*s Statement, p. 25. 
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panting after excellence, in every object of its aim. 
Classical, philological and metaphysical' studies 
were still those^ to which his attention was most 
fondly turned, and on which it was most eagerly 
fixed. But secretly aspiring to the highest of 
honourable distinctions, which, it is well known, 
Cambridge too partially bestows upon proficiency 
in her own favourite studies, mathematics and 
natural philosophy — he formed the serious deter- 
mination of bending the whole force of his mind to 
those branches of knowledge; respecting which, 
important as they are, it may well admit of dispute, 
whether they are entitled to that great and almost 
exclusive importance, too long claimed for them 
in that university. 

Amidst the high resolves which Dr. Parr had 
thus formed, and the ardent hopes which he had 
thus ventured to cherish — grievous to relate ! — his 
])ecuniary resources failed him, and he was reduced 
to the hard necessity of withdrawing himself from 
all the delights, and depriving himself of all 4he 
advantages of academic life. The circumstance is 
feelingly deplored by himself, in the following pas- 
sage : “ I was eompelled to leave Cambridge, not 
by the want of a proper education, for I had ar- 

* Scheibleri Metaph^sica, A favourite book. 1 first 
met with it in the public library at Cambridge. I diligently 
read it at the unrversity, and at Hatton. S. P."'— “ Vossii Aris- 
tarchus. This book Dr. Parr read at college; and there is no 
book to which he is more indebted for his knowledge of the 
Latin language.’*— “ Sophoclis Tragcedite. Interleaved in 4 
vols. completely filled with Ms. notes, probably written by Dr. 

Purr when at college.** — Bill, Parr. pp. 209. 453. 701. ^ 
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rived at the first place of the first form of Harrow 
School, when I was not quite fourteen — not by the , 
want of useful tutors, for mine -were eminently 
able, and to me uniformly kind — not by the want 
of ambition, for I had begun to look up ardently 
and anxiously to academical distinctions — not by 
the want of attachment to the place, for 1 regarded 
it then, as I continue to regard it, with the fondest 
and most unfeigned affection — but by another want, 
which it were unnecessary to name ; ‘>and, for the 
supply of which, after much hesitation, I deter- 
mined to provide, by patient toil and resolute self- 
denial, when I had not completed my twentieth 
year. I ceased, therefore, to reside, with an aching 
heart. I looked back, with mingled feelings of 
regret and humiliation, to advantages, of which I 
could no longer partake, and honours, to which I 
could no longer aspire.”' Who, even at this dis- 
tant day, can help sympathising with the sighs 
and the sorrows of a youthful scholar, fired with 
the spirit of literary ambition, — upon whom the 
fair prospect of fostering and gratifying it, thus 
])leasingly opened, and thus painfully closed ?• 
When Dr. Parr went to Cambridge, he was in 
his eighteenth year ; and the whole ^tiine of his 
continuance there scarcely exceeded twelve or 
fourteen months. Yet at that early age, and in 
that short space, his genius and his learning shone 
out so conspicuously, as to attract the notice, and 
excite the admiration, not only of those of his own 
college, but also of many of the most distinguished 


' Spital Serm. p. 125. 
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members of the university. Nor was his conduct 
less approved, than were his talents and his ac- 
quirements adn^red. His application to his stu- 
dies was close and incessant, and his obedience to 
the college rules strict and exemplary. Though 
his spirits were lively and even gay, yet his plea- 
sures were few, and of the most temperate and 
innocent kind. Though his temper was in a high 
degree social, yet his acquaintance was restricted 
to a small number, and those chiefly men of an 
inquiring mind and of studious habits. 

One of the most intimate of all his associates 
was his former schoolfellow. Dr. Bennet, who 
had entered of the same college, about the same 
lime; and whose tastes, opinions and pursuits 
were much in harmony with his own. At every 
intc-val of leisure, it was their great delight to 
fneet and converse on literary and other subjects : 
often visiting at ear '.i other’s rooms ; and, almost 
every day, pacing together the college-walks, or 
wandering through the neighbouring fields. To 
I’lis early and beloved friend Dr. Parr unbosomed 
all liis most secret thoughts, and especially those 
anxieties, which soon began to press heavily on 
his mind about the means of present or future 
support. 

Towards the end of January, 1766, only a few 
months after Dr. Parr had left Harrow, and had 
removed to Cambridge, his father died suddenly ; 
and he was snnmioned home to discharge the 
melancholy «duty of following the remains of his 
last surviving parent to the grave. After a short 
absence he returned to Cambridge, finding himself 
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: in possession only of a small of money, all that 
his father had been able, or willing, to bequeath 
to him. That small sum, whatever it was, he con- 
fided to the care of his friend, Dr. Bennet, on 
whose considerate and faithful advice he was ac- 
customed to rely. But so small it was, that no 
frugality on the one side, or careful management 
on the other, could prevent it from being, in a little 
time, exhausted. 

And what was then to be done ? The college to 
which he belonged offered him no chance of a 
fellowship: he had no friend, no patron, from 
whose resources he might be permitted to draw ; 
and, rather than adopt the only remaining ex- 
pedient of incurring debts which he could not 
speedily repay, he determined to leave Cambridge,' 
— a resolution the more painful, because he could 
entertain little or no hope of returning to it. H<J 
kept his name, however, on the college boards, 
with an intention, which subsequent events frus- 
trated, of performing the usual exercises for a 
bachelorship in divinity — a degree which, by the 
customs of this university, is always granted to 
non-resident members, who have been in holy 
orders for ten years. The custom is peculiar to 
Cambridge ; and seems liable, it must be owned, 
to some abuse, by too easily allowing to persons, 

■ “On balancing his accounts, he found, to his extreme 
surprise, that he had 3f. 17«. over and above the full payment 
of his debts ; and such had been the economy of his expen- 
diture, that, he said, had he previously known of any such sum, 
he should have remained longer at Cambridge .” — Memorabilia 
of Dr. Parr. Lond. Mag. April, 1825. 
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not well deserving o^ts honours, a right to claim 
them. • ' 

The following sketch of the' literary pursuits at 
Cambridge was given by Dr. Parr, in answer to 
the well-known remarks of Mr. Gibbon on the 
state of learning in the two universities ; and it 
refers, no doubt, in some degree, to the time of his 
own residence there, though still more expressly 
to a period somewhat later. 

Having mentioned the names, and appealed to 
the public services of those eminent professors. 
Dr. Halifax, Dr. Rutherford, Dr. Waring, Dr. 
Watson, all men of his own time, he thus pro- 
ceeds: — "Whatever lectures may, or may npt 
have been given by other professors, I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Gibbon, , if he had visited Cam- 
bridge, would have been surprised to find, and 
’ready, I trust, he would have been to embrace, 
many, opportunities for congratulating other men 
upon the enjoyment of those advantages, which, 
during his own time, may not have been in his 
own college accessible to himself. He would 
have seen many elegant scholars, and many deep 
mathematicians amon^ the tutors : he would have 
seen' the most generotls emulation, and the most 
indefatigable diligence in the younger members of 
the university : he would have seen plans of study 
recommended for their use — exercises prescribed 
for the display of their ingenuity, or the exertions 
of their industry — rewards proposed for their 
merits, in* mathematics, in poesy, in prose, in 
Greek composition, in Latin and in English. In 
almost every college he would have seen young 
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men, who were able to undeji^stand originals with- 
out the dim and delusive light of translations; 
who were well acquainted with Qreek as well as 
Latin classics ; and who had improved their taste, 
as well as enlarged their knowledge, by the aid of 
* dead languages.' He would have seen days, 
and weeks, and years, employed in the most in- 
tense labour upon ‘ living science.’ He would 
have seen amusements, exercise, society, health, 
and sometimes even life, cheerfully sacrificed to 
the acquisition of that knowledge which no learned 
man ever despised, who possessed it ; and which 
no candid man would depreciate, who possesses it 
not.”' 

This .is a great, and many will think a flatter- 
ing account of Cambridge literature. Indeed, in 
perusing it, a little allowance ought, in fairness, 
to be made for the natural warmth of disputation, 
and the common effect of unjust depreciation on 
the one side, in producing exaggeration,, on the 
other. It appears from a paper in 'the Idler,” 
referring to about the same period of time, that 
Dr. Johnson, another competent judge, was far 
from entertaining so favou:^ble an idea of the 
state of learning in the two universities ; though 
he repels the imputation of wishing to decry 
them. For, not to insist on the “Journal” there 
given* of a fellow of a college “steeped in port 
and ignorance,” — an individual, it is apprehended, 
of a large species, and a portrait drawn, it is 

' Spital Serm. p. 124. 

• No, 33, written by the Rev, T. Warton. 
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feared, but too close^ from the life — even when 
the great moralist speaks as from himself, he 
states with concern that these noble institutions 
are “ fallen from their primeval simplicity he 
observes, with sarcastic severity, that “ literature 
is not the essential requisite of a modern academic;” 
and he seems to look for the chief advantages of 
these celebrated schools, not so much from the 
learning or the diligence of present instructors, as 
from “ the Genius ofjthe Place,” inspiring ardour 
in literary pursuits, f)y the recollection of its older 
and better times, and of the scholars of ancient 
renown, who mused and studied beneath its vene- 
rablc walls. The strong representations and the 
spirited remonstrances of Dr. Adam Smith,* Dr. 
Knox,* Dr. Jebb, ’ and nether writers since his 
time, have also shown the defective state of our 
Universities, and the necessity, in many important 
respects, of new and better regulations. If then 
it should be thought that Dr. Parr has drawn his 
pleasing delineation of Cambridge with the fond 
partiality of a son who loves and was torn from 
his “ mother,”** still that there is, upon the whole, 

* See the “ Wealth of Nations.” 

* See his “ Letter to Lord North,” and his •* Remarks on 
the State of the Two Universitks,” in Treatise on Education, 
vol. ii. 

» Jebb's Works, vol. ii. p. 255. 

4 Mr. Gibbon had said of Oxford, She will as cheerfully 
renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her for a 
mother.” Of Cambridge, Dr. Parr re-echoes, “ Never shall I 
have the presumption to disclaim her as a mother ; and never 
tliSiy she have just occasion to renounce me as a son, 

Sero^ p. 125. 
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much truth in his statement, will hardly be de- 
nied. The outlines of the picture, at least, every 
impartial person will allow, are just, even if the 
colourinji be high. 

What kind and gratifying attentions Dr. Parr 
himself had received, and what agreeable and 
friendly connexions he had formed at Cambridge : 
— what high expectations of important advantages, 
from a long residence in it, once delighted him : — 
and what sad and severe Regret was excited in 
his mind, when he found himself ‘obliged so soon 
to retire from it, may be inferred fron\ the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ Upon the access, with which 1 was honoured, 
at a very early period, to the presence of men, 
high in academical ran]^ and conspicuous for lite- 
rary excellence, often have I reflected with the 
pleasure and the pride of an ancient writer,' wh6 
has more than once recordea bus own intimacy 
with the poets and the statesmen of the Augustmi 
age. The unreserved conversatiem ■ of scholars, 
the disinterested offices of friendship, the use of 
valuable books, and the example of good men, are 
endearments by which Cambridge will keep a 
strong hold upon my esteem, my respect, and my 
gratitude, to the latest moment of my life.” * 

■ See Horace, Sat. x. lU). 1. Sat. i. lib. 2. Epist. xx. lib. 1. 

^ Spjtal Serm. p. 125. 
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OHAPTER V. 

. A. D. 1767—1771. 

Dr. Parr, head assistant of Harrow School — Some of its distin- 
guished scholars — Mr. Sheridan — Dr. Parr’s official labours — 
His private studies— His ordination— His appointment to the 
curacy of Willesden — !Qeath of Dr. Sumner — Dr. Parr’s 
inscription for Ins monument — Intended Memoirs of his 
Life. 

Departing with slow and reluctant steps from 
the hallowed seat of learning and sci^ce, in which 
he had cherished the fond hope of passing many 
important and 4iappy yea<(t of his life. Dr. Parr 
returned once more to Harrow. But here, too, the 
Scene was inournfuj^y changed 1 During the short 
period of his absence, as already noticed, his father 
had diedj, leaving him without the means even of a 
bare subsistenee ; and, in the house of his step- 
mother, if he found the shelter, he certainly could 
not find the pleasures or the comforts, of a home. 
Bitter were the pangs which, at that time, he felt 
— as he often said,, with a deep sigh at the recollec- 
tion — both in looking back to the golden prospects 
which had just closed upon him, at Cambridge, 
and in looking forward, through the gloom which 
•then hung over his views, to the future. 

But, under these circumstances of distress and 
discouragement, he wa.s soon consoled, in no 
sliight degree, by the testimony to his raents, 
which he received from one well qualified to esti- 
vor.. I. ]> 
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mate them justly; followed by an advantageous 
offer, which the same person, with friendly urgen- 
cy, pressed on his acceptance. This was Dr. 
Sumneii bis former preceptor, who, with every 
gratifying assurance of sincereMnnd high regard, 
tendered him the office of head assistant in the 
school in which he had been educated. Though 
this office was, in many respects, agreeable to his 
wishes, and, in all, honourable, to his character ; 
yet it was not accepted, wi^out some strong feel- 
ings of reluctance, arising principally from the 
consideration of his own youthful age, — not having 
yet reached his twentieth year — and the difficulty 
of maintaining authority over those^ as pupils, with 
many of whom he had formerly associated as 
schoolfellows. But, in a little time, the repeated 
solicitations of Dr. Sumner prevailed ; and Dr. 
Parr himself had the satisfaofipn to find that, in 
the event, the dreaded difficulty was more easily 
overcome than he had expected, by thg natural 
firmness of his mind, and still more by fhe influ- 
ence which his talents and qualifications soon ob- 
tained for him, and which every advancing year 
confirmed and increa^d.' . 

In the month of February, 1767, Dr. Parr en- 
tered on his new and laborious office, which he 
continued to hold during the space of about five 
year^; and whilst, for the able and faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, he was highly respected by his 
superiors ; at the same time he greatly endeared 
himself, by his kind temper and manner, to all his 

' lAtrop. Mag. Aug. 1809. 
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pupils. He often related of himself, that though 
he used more indulgignce t|;ian those who had 
preceded him at Harrow, yet he kept better order; 
“ because,” said he, I treated the boyi^vith the 
respect due to yltkng gentlemen." Thus they were 
taught to respect themselves, and to acquire, in 
some degree at least, thdse feelings of self-dignity, 
which are ever found to be the surest preservative 
from low and unworthy actions, and the strongest 
incentive to propriety and rectitude of behaviour. 

About this ti^e, there were several scholars of 
Harrow, who afterwards appeared with honourable 
distinction in the literary and the political world — 
among whom may be mentioned the’ Earl of Hard- 
wicke,* the Marquis of Abercorn, Earl Spencer, 
Wm. Lytton, Esq., Nathaniel Halhed, Richard 
^rchdall, and Mr. Sheridan. 

Of this last celibrated person, it has been said 
that the honour was reserved for Dr. Parr of being 
the first^pjo discover, and to call forth into active 
exertion, those extraordinary powers which after- 
wards blazed out, with so much lustre, in some 
departments of literature, and especially bn the 
great theai;re of public affairs. This account, 
though generally received, is, however, declared 
by Dr. Parr, in a letter recently published, to be 
incorrect.* Speaking of himself and his learned 
coadjutor, he says, “We both of us discovered 

^ Athenian Letters, tfc* The first edition was lent me 
by the late Lord Hardwicke, I have a second and a much im- 
proved edition given roe by the present Lord Hardwicke, who 
was once my pupil. S. P .” — BibL Parr^. 334. 

® Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 6, See. 
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talents which neither of us could bring into action, 
while Sheridan was a school-boy. He gave us 
few opportunities of praising him, yet • he was 
aware tfftit we thought highly of him ; and anx- 
iously wished that more shoulcPbe done than he 
was disposed to do.”* It evidently appears, how- 
ever, from Dr. Parr s own statement, to which the 
reader is referred, that something considerable was 
successfully done by the two able teachers, for the 
improvement of their careless and indolent, but in- 
genious and interesting pupil. ^ 

If, then, according to this amended account, the 
praise hitherto appropriated to Dr. Parr must be 
imparted in a degree to Dr. Sumner, yet it does 
not follow that it must be so in an equal degree. 
On the contrary, from the details of the statement 
above referred to, it is clear that the larger portion 
of that praise is still due to him#to whom the whole 
ha^been, perhaps, erroneously assigned ; and what 
his own modesty or generosity refuses p accept, 
the justice of others may be permitted to claim 
for him. The facts of the case seem now to be 
these : — 

In the absence of Dr. Sumner, whe% the charge 
of the two upper forms devolved upon Dr. Parr, 
the talents and the deficiencies of young Sheridan 
were, for the first time, distinctly observed and 
accurately marked^by the assistant; .and by him 
were afterwards fully reported to the principal. 
In consequence of that report,,, the eye of Dr. 
Sumner was directed, with more strict and ob- 
servant attention, to the pupil, and some new and 
stronger efforts were exerted for his improvement. 
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Even the plan itself, adopted for this purpose by 
Dr. Sumner, was first suggested and was always 
greatly aided by Dr. Parr ; and the effect of it in 
fixing volatile thought, and in stimulati^ careless 
indolence to cl^e application, was by no means 
small, though still much less than might have been 
wished or expected. On the whole, therefore, the 
account which has already gone forth to the pub- 
lic, seems not to be far from the truth; and, in 
reply to his own statement, it might have been 
said to the learned assistant of Harrow, “ Hujus 
autem rei tu ei^ux, si etiam comes sit.” ' 

Amidst the daily and almost hourly toils of deli- 
vering instructions, not only in the public school 
but also to some private pupils on whom he at- 
tended, it must now be related, that Dr. Parr was 
still ardent and incessant in his own studies. 
These, besides b^upying the short intervals of 
leisure occurring in the day, usually commenced 
with more serious deliberation in the evening," and 
were frequently continued to a late hour of the 
night.* He now extended to a wider range his 
classical readings, and dived with deeper researches 
into the treasures of philological lore,’ contained 
in the wfftings of cpmmentators and critics, an- 
cient and modern. He perused with continued 
and increased attention the works of the great 
metaphysical writers, and entered, for the first 

> Cicero. • Europ. Mag. Aug. 1809. 

’ *' Markhmdi Efistola Critiea ad Fr. Hare. This was the 
first publication of Markland ; and one of the first philological 
works ever read by Dr. Parr.”— J?iW. Parr, p. 3lli 
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time, into the vast field of theology; the whole 
compass of which, he afterwards traversed with 
the bold step, the searching eye, and the impartial 
spirit of an honest, aa arde^, and a fearless in- 
quirer aftdr truth. It must be owned, however, 
that the truth which he discovered for himself, he 
did not always feel the obligation of avowing, for 
the benefit of efhers. 

In all his religious and philosophical inquiries, 
and classical and other literlly pursuits. Dr. Parr 
received much important assistaime, as well as 
much ahimating encouragement frc^ Dr. Sumner; 
who Was accustomed, when the daily business of 
the school ended, to withdraw with him into some 
more retired apartment, and to engage with him 
in free discussion on the various subjects to which 
his thoughts or his reading had been directed. 
Thus aided by the knowledge and experience, ■ 
guided by the taste and the judgment of his learned 
supel^ior,' who seems to have been a man of the 
most enlarged and enlightened views, on 'all sub- 
jects of literature, politics, and religion. Dr. Parr 
gradually formed those maxims of thinking and 
acting, which became, in matters both of specula- 

' Of men, who, unfortunately, “ have passed away without 
leaving any trace behind, except in the admiring recollection 
of their contemporaries," who would not gladly gather up 
every little fragment? ^e following story is told on the 
authority of Mr. Lytton Dr. Sumner was so delighted with 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, that he used to declare he would, at 
any time, give ten guineas wholly to forget that fascinating 
novel, for the pleasure of coming anew to the literary banquet." 
— d/ottrice’wi^m. part 2. p. 149. 
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tion and practice, the great leading and governing 
principles of his future life. 

It is mentioned in the “ Memoirs of his own 
Life,”* by Mr. Mauric^the author of “ Indian An- 
tiquities,” -who was hinl^lf a pupil of Dr. Parr, that 
the democratic spirit prevailed at this period in 
Harrow School ; though, as he carefully adds, '* to 
no culpable extent and he traces t]}e cause of it 
to the admirable lessons so zealously inculcated on 
the young scholars, in the course of their classical 
studies. For who could help, as he well remarks, 
catching sompthdig of that love of freedom^ and 
hate of tyranny, which breathes with such high 
and glowing spirit in all the great orators, poets, 
and historians of Greece and Rome — ^when these 
writings were explained, and those grand swelling 
sentiments of liberty enforced, by the learning, 
the argument, and the eloquence of the master of 
Harrow ? To suclf early and powerful influence, 
acting on young and ingenuous minds, may 410 - 
doubtedly be ascribed, in no small degree, that 
devotedness to freedom, and that attachment to 
popular rights, which marked so honourably the 
character of Dr. Parr, and his distinguished friend 
Sir Wm. Jones, especially in times, unhappily, too 
remarkable for corrupt subserviency to power, and 
for the meanest political sycophancy. Even of 
Dr. Bennet, when advanced to a bishopric, and 
thus removed from the retirealbnt of a college into 
the circle of a court, it is only justice to say, that 
he ever acted with an independence of spirit, wor- 


• Part 1. p. 62. 
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tby the pupil of Sumner, and the associate of Parr 
and of Jones; and that he has entitled himself to a 
rank, not only amongst the most learned, but also 
amongst the most enlightei^d and liberal prelates, 
who have, in any age, possessed and adorned the 
episcopal dignity. 

But, whilst occupied in the various labours of 
public and plfVate tuition, and in the prosecution 
of his own important studies. Dr. Parr did not lose 
sight of the sacred profession, on which his early 
choice had been fixed, and to which his more ma- 
tufedJlhrishes had been constantly^directed. Hav- 
ing for some time entertained serious thoughts 
of entering into holy orders, at Christmas, 1769, 
he applied for ordination, and received it from the 
hands of Dr. Terry, Bishop of London. He immedi- 
ately commenced his ministerial services at Willes- 
den and Kingsbury, two neighbouring parishes- 
in Middlesex, to the curacy of which he had been 
appointed by the incumbent, the Rev. Moses 
Wight. But the inconvenient distance of these 
places, five or six miles from Harrow, obligeS him 
to relinquish the engagement, so early as the Easter 
of 1770.' 

In the autumn of 1771 an event took place 
which was most truly mournful to Dr. Parr, and 
which was followed in its consequences by a great 
and painful change in his present situation and his 
future prospects. This was the death of “ his be- 
loved friend, instructor, and guide” — for so he 
reverently and jitFectionately speaks of Dr. Sumner 

* Europ. Mag. Aug;* 1809. 
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— a name consecrated to honourable and lasting 
femembrance, not, indeed, by the learned works 
which he produced, for he wrote little, ’ but by the 
eminence of his virti^s and attainments, and by 
the ability, the fidelity, and the success with 
which he discharged his various duties, as head of 
an important public seminary. * 

The character of Dr. Sumner, finiAy drawn and 
beautifully coloured by Sir William Jones, has 
been already noticed / and the fervent, almost en- 
thusiastic praise, of one, so accomplished as a scho- 
lar, and so ex^llent as a man, is no slighli enco- 
mium. Another tribute to his memory, equally 
estimable for the weight of its authority, was 
offered with equal warmth of veneration and grati- 
tude by Dr. Parr hhnself, in the monumental 
inscription placed over the spot, near which his 
remains lie interred, in Harrow Church. It is 
written in Latin, with all the force and the ele- 
gance which that language so well admits, *and 

' He published only one sermon, a Concio ad Cterum; 
** which, in point of Latinity, equals,” says Dr. Parr, any of the 
compositions from the pen of any one of our countrymen in the 
last century.”— Gcnf. Mag, May, 1825, 

^ ** Dr. Sumner deservedly possessed the confidence of his 
scholars, and the respect of his literary cotppanions. He had 
elegant manners, various erudition, and most exquisite taste* 
He was the instructor of my boyhood, and the guide of my 
youth; and during the thirty-eight«years that have elapsed 
since his death, 1 have often thought of him, and often spoken 
of him, as * animam qualem neque candidiorem terra tulit, 
neque cui me esset devinctior alter.’ Saipuel Parr, Hatton, 
Oct. 21, 1810.”— J5iW. Parr. p. 175. 

® See page 17. 
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which the writer so well knew how to employ. — 
It commemorates the rich endowments of Dr. 
Sumner’s mind, and the assiduity and success with 
which they were cultivated — the vast and various 
learning which he acquired — the extraordinary 
powers of eloquence which he possessed — the 
sportive wit which he had ever at command ; in 
which, if theil^as any poignancy, it was softened 
and blended with Attic delicacy : — and all these it 
celebrates, as accOihpanied with the higher quali- 
ties of a heart, in all its inmost recesses pure and 
sincere — of manners, at once amiable and digni- 
fied — and of morals, studiously formed and inva- 
riably governed by the strictest rules of virtuous 
conduct.* 

Such was Dr. Sumner. These are not the ex- 
a^erated praises of the tomb ; but, according to 
the report of all who knew him, the fair and faith-* 
ful representation of his life and character. — He 
died of an apoplectic seizure, at the age of forty- 
one, Sept. 22, 1771 ; and his sudden and premature 
death struck with grief and consternation not only 
the school over which he so honourably presided, 
and the wide circle of his acquaintances and friends, 
throughout which he was the object equally of re- 
spect and love, but also the whole literary world, 
which he a^rned by his genius and his erudition ; 
and which there was hope, had his life been length- 
ened, he would have** instructed and delighted by 
some literary production worthy of himself. 

Of such a m{in, it is surely to be lamented that 


* App. No. II. 
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no biographical record exists. A memoir of him, 
indeed, was meditated, and h'part executed, by Dr. 
Parr, about the year 1 816. It is left, however, m a 
state too imperfect to admit of its being given to the 
public. At least such is the report ; W that the 
work had reached a state of great forwardness ap- 
pears by the following extracts from a letter ad- 
dressed by himself to his friend, late John 
Nichols, Esq.* 

“ I have not lost sight of the Memoirs of Sum- 
ner.” — “ My friend, I am far more anxious than 
you can be to get this business off my spirits ;’«and 
the more so, as my intentions are known at Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester, and much curiosity is ex- 
cited.” — “ Oh 1 that I could finish this work about 
Sumner ! Books, letters, thoughts and materials are 
all ready ; but where is to be found the scribe ?” — 

Between two and three hundred folio pages are 
now lying in my librmy ; and must continue to lie 
there, till I can get a diligent and faithful scribe. 
The floor of my upper library is covered with books, 
to which 1 must have recourse; and I am sure 
that with the materials 1 have collected, and with 
my habits of rapid composition, 1 could in seven or 
eight days complete my Memoirs of Robert Sum- 
ner. I should suppose that seventy or eighty ad-^ 
ditional pages would be sufficient.”* 

’ Gent. Mag. June, 1827. 

* This account of the state of the work is confirmed by 
another letter, published in the same number of the Gent. 
Mag, from E. H, Barker, Esq. of Thetford, who was employed 
as the amanuensis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A.D. 1771. 

Degree of M. A. conferred on Dr. Parr — His nomination as 
a candidate for the mastership of Harrow School — His re- 
jection— Reast^s for it assigned— Commotion in the school 
in conseque^l^— Project of a n^w establishment— Dr. Parr’s 
marriage — Opening .of Stanmore School — Secession of 
forty boys from Harrow — and of the second assistant. 

To the mastership of Harrow School, as an ulti- 
mate object of his ambition, it seems that Dr. Parr 
had for some time directed his views ; encouraged, 
it is said, by the approbation and the good wishes 
of the late principal. Dr. Sumner was then, indeed, 
himself in the prime of life ; but whether he me- 
ditated, at no distant period, a resignation in favour 
of his friend, is to the writer ilhknown. On his 
death, however. Dr. Parr immediately declared 
himself a candidate to succeed him. 

' By the statutes of the founder, it is required, as 
a previous qualification, that every candidate should 
be a Master of Arts; and for that purpose appli- 
cation was made to the Duke of Grafton, then 
Chancellor of Cambridge, by whom Dr. Parr was 
instantly and handsomely recommended to the 
heads of the colleges. The proper papers were 
signed, the necessary orders were issued, and to- 
wards the end of September 1771, he was made, 
per litePas regias, A. M. Of the kind and prompt 
attention which he received from all parties con- 
cerned on this occasion, he thus gratefully speaks : 
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” I was assisted in the most gracious manner by 
the chancellor, and by the several heads of houses, 
when the degree of Master became necessary to 
me in the pursuit of a most precious object.”’ 

Dr. Parr was now formally announced as a can- 
didate for the vacant office, and the most sanguine 
hopes were entertained of his succesj. His claims, 
from great qualifications and "from'^st services, 
were strong ; and these were strengthened by the 
good opinion of the late master, and by the very 
statutes of the founder, which direct that prefer- 
ence should be given to those educated in' the 
school ; and which further direct that the higher 
offices should be filled, unless weighty reasons in- 
terfered, by those who have faithfully discharged 
the duties of the lower. But all these claims, power- 
ful as they were, proved on the day of election un- 
availing ; and some secret preponderating influence 
decided the choice of the governors in favour of 
the Rev. Benj. Heath, late assistant'in Eton School. 
Of him, however, it is but just to say, that he was 
in himself an honourable opponent ; and, for his 
qualifications, not unworthy to stand in competition 
even with Dr. Parr : though few could deny that, 
upon the 'Whole, his pretensions were outweighed 
by those of his rival. 

This decision, by which the claims of acknow- 
ledged merit and of tried fidelity were rejected, 
and a strong appeal to all the common principles 
of gratitude as well as justice resisted, appeared 
to the general apprehension so strange and per- 


‘ SpitalSerm. p. 125. Europ. Mag. Sepl. 1809. 
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vwse/ that curiosity was sooft busied in searching 
into its motiv^. Youth was the avowed, but all 
agreed it was only the pretended, and not the 
real objection. Some secret causes, however, it 
was soon discovered, there were ; so ilWdisguis d, 
as not to be long concealed. The following ac- 
count of the true state of the case, as it was well 
understood arthe time, is given on the authority 
of the late William Warburton Lytton, Esq.,* who 
was himself then a scholar of Harrow.* 

It seems that, by their statutes, the governors 
have a right not merely to solicit but to command 
holydays at their own discretion ; and that, of 
late years, they had exercised that right so per- 
petually and so improperly, as to produce a dan- 
gerous relaxation in the discipline, and a serious 
interruption to the business of the school. Deter- 
mined to check or stop this great and growing 
mischief. Dr. Sumner sometimes strongly remon- 
strated, and ^metimes firmly resisted. The 
governors took high offence at what they thought 
an invasion of their privileges ; and at length 
entirely withdrew their favour not only from him, 
but from all who supported him. Amongst these 
last stood conspicuously forward, Dr. Parr ; and 
though they could not well attempt to displace 
one master for such an opposition to their will, 
they determined, at least, to defeat the election of 
another, from whom the same opposition was to 
be expected. Nor were they ashamed to urge, 

’ Formerly of Kneb worth Park, near Welwyn, Herts. 

^ Maurice’s Memoirs, partis, p. 150. 
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as the sole reason for his rejection, that he was 
then only in his twenty«-fifth year ; though they 
might have found more than enough to counter- 
balance that circumstance in his commanding 
person, in his looks much old^r than his years,' 
in the degree of experience which he had already 
acquired, and in the high qualifications which he 
indisputably possessed. 

Perhaps it may be amusing to some readers to 
be told that on this occasion, for the first time. 
Dr. Parr covered his head with that large obum- 
brating wig, which, has so often been held up to 
public notice, and sometimes to public ridicule. 
On the same occasion, he put on also the dress, 
and assumed the manners of an elderly ecclesi- 
astic; so that, with the aid of features marked 
with age even in youth, he had all the look, to 
Those who did not know him, of a person ten or 
fifteen years older than he was.* Nor is this to 
be condemned as an improper artificer, since such 

* This brings to the writer’s recollection an instance of Sir 
Wm. Jones’s pleasantry, which Br. Parr often related in his 
hearing. They were walking, or riding together, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrow, in the days of their early intimacy, when 
Sir Wm. Jones, suddenly stopping and staring full in his 
countenance, exclaimed, Upon my word, Parr, you c^re a fine 
fellow ; if you should have the good luck to live forty years, you 
may stand a chance of overtaking your face.” 

> The following hmouroua story was often told by Mr. Lytton. 
The three masters. Dr. Parr, Mr. Wadeson, and Mr. Roderick, 
who participated largely in Dn Sumner's admiration of Tom 
Jones, determined to pay a visit one holy day to the house, the 
Hercules Pillars in Piccadilly, in which the author of that 
amusing work used to spend bis convivial evenings. Thither^ 
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personal appearance really contained a sufficient 
answer to all that was of any value in the objec- 
tion, which had beeiv' opposed to his fair and 
«reasonable claims. 

The surprise an^. the concern of the disappointed 
candidate, and the grief and astotiishment of his 
friends, were greatj^ As, however, nothing was 
allegecT against him but the single circumstance 
of his youth, he retired from *e contest, de- 
feated, but not dishonoured. His office of head 
assistant, with a feeling of what was due to him- 
self, he immediately resigned. The keen regret*- 
of the younger members of the school for the loss 
of a favourite tutor, may be applauded ; though the 
manner in which it was ^expressed, by acts of 
tumult and insubordination, ^ust be* condemned. 
These disturbances, at one time, assumed a serious 
aspect; and, with a total disrgg^rd to truth or pro- ' 
bability. Dr. Parr was accused"” of exciting or 
fomenting them. But though the charge was 
vehemently urged in the public papers of the day, 
it soon appeared that it was entirely groundless. 

accordingly they went ; and there they partook of a jovial sup- 
per, and drank many a bumper to the great classical novelist. 
At length, the hour growing late, the bell was rung for the cham- 
bermaid, who soon appeared, and, as it was winter, with a pan 
of coals. Mr. Wadeson, as b^^the oldest person, naturally 
arose to follow her. No ! Sir,*’ said sh^curtseying respect- 
fully, and casting a side glance towards roe gentleman in the 
large wig — “ I hope I know my manners better than that, too ; 
being taught to respect age, 1 must attend that gentleman 
first.” A loud laugh followed ; and the gentleman in the great 
wig availing himself of the precedence thus granted, retired 
first to his dormitory. ^ 
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Dr. Parr deiended himself with indignant spirit^ 
and with complete success j and instead of being, 
the author or abettor, he w^s considered by all im- 
partial persons as th^ great sufferer of wrong : no 
less in the^issug of the election itself, than in the 
false and injurious representations of the conse- 
quences which .followed at Harrow School. His 
pupil, Mr. Maurice, beyond SHI doulft, spAce the 
general sentimepl' of the times, when he called the 
rejection of clmms so substantial, and th^ disap- 
pointment of hopes %p reasonable, “ an act of 
glaringtnjustice.” ' 

“ It is difficult to describe,” says another of his 
pupils, ** the anguish of his honest and ingenuous 
mind, wheii he was thus forcibly drived from the 
place in which he luid** drawn his first breath — ^in 
which he had received his earliest education — in 
'Which he had fom^d'the most endearing connex- 
ions, and in whicl^ he had faithfully ‘discharged 
the most important duties.” * But if severely dis- 
appointed, he was not greatly discouragad; and 
from momentary depression of spirits, he was soon- 
aroused and animat^ to greater exertions. Some 
plan for his future subsistence became necessary ; 
and, after no long deliberation, the following was 
adoptedi 

His connexion > with# Harrow School being 
dissolved, he determined; by the advice of his 
friends, to embark in the serious and somewhat 
hazardous project of forming a similar establish- 
ment at the neighbouring village of Stanmore. A 

' Maurice-f Mem. part l.p. 60. ’ Eiirop. Mag. Aug. 1809. 

VOL. L. * E 
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suitable house was speedily procured, th§ neces- 
«ary ftimiture was bought, and all the previous 
arrangements were pgpipleted, when he found 
himself opposed by an obstacle which he had 
little expected. In consequence of the reports so 
industriously circulated respecting the late dis- 
turbances at Harrow^ his application to the bishop 
for a ifl^ense was somewhat rudely and reproach- 
fully rejected. Within a little time, however, the 
clouds which had obscured his reputation passed 
away: full justice was dqpe to the rectitude of 
his conduct ^ the license was granted j aiM on the 
14th of Oct. 1771, Stanmore, School was opened. 

At the head of the new establishment it was 
desirable Jthat a female superintendent should^be 
placed ; and whether that citcumstaqce prompted 
the resolution of marrying, as some have said, or 
merely hastened it, as others with more probability* 
have thou|[ht, it is certain that early in the suc- 
ceeding month of November, Dr. Parr was united 
in marriage to Jane, only child of Zachariah 
Marsingale of Carleton in Yorkshire, and niece of 
Thomas Mauleverer of Ancliffe, in the same county. 
Esq., descended from a very ancient and respect- 
able family. It was, indeed, a match of con- 
venience, rather than of love ; and though there 
was mutual esteem, wlich may sometimles, in a 
good degree, supply thd place ol^utual affection ; 
yet, in the present case, from great unsuitableness 
of temper, the union was hever the source of much 
connubial felicity. 

From Harrow, Dr. Parr was followed toStanmore 
by so large a numlier as forty of his former scholars ; 
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“ and ^ese,* says Mr. Maurice, “ were in general 
the flower of the school in the zenith of its glory,” 
Thus he had the satisfaq^ion to receive, in the 
attachment of so many of his most distinguished* 
pupils, and still more in the approbation and sup- 
port of their friends, a testimony to his merits, 
which might well console him under the disap- 
pointment which he had sustained, and amidst the 
calumnies by which his character had been assailed 
and his peace annoyed. 

Nor was this all. Another gratifying proof was 
on thisibccasion exhibited, of the syqjpathy which 
unmerited suffering ^ almost sure to excite ; and 
of the esteem and admiration which high desert 
seldom fails* to draw forth, and to attach with 
ardent devqjtion to itself. The second assistant, 
under the late Dr. Sumner, was the Rev. David 
-Roderick, who, on fhe resignation of Dr. Parr, 
was earnestly solicited by the governorts to remain 
at Harrow, and to fill up the vacant place of head 
assistant under the new master. But from con- 
cern or indignation at the wrong which had been 
done in defeating claims so just as those of the 
rejected candidate, he resisted all their entreaties ; 
and announced his determination to follow the 
fortunes of his friend, and to support by his name 
and his services the hi^nded establishment at 
Stanmore. Th^ credit of an honourable name, 
tendered in a manner so encouraging to Dr. Parr, 
was joyfully accepted by him ; and the services of 
an instructor of tried fidelity and known ability 
were received with respectful and grateful regard, 
by all those for whose benefit they were unccas- 
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ingly" exerted. Mr. Roderick is a man^f very 
considerable powers of mind, of much acquired 
knowledge, and of gre^. moral worth; and it has 
always been a subject of regret to his numerous 
friends and pupils,' that^one of the preferments 
of the church haive ever been bestowed upon him, 
who contributed to rear so many of its firmest 
supporters, and some of its brightest ornaments. 
But it is a fact too notorious not to be confessed, 
and too injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try not to be deplored, that far other considerations 
than those o^ desert bear sway in the distnbution 
of ecclesiastical honours and^ij^wards. 

The venerable scholar and divine just named 
is still living; and if these pages shoufd reach. him 
in his rural retirement, it is hoped ^at he will 
accept the. tribute of the few lines here traced, 
which the writer is well assured express, though 
feebly, the* sense entertained of his merits by the 
late illustrious associate of his labours as a pre-* 
ceptor, and By all those to whom in that character 
lie was known. Of these, alas ! the greater part 
are no longer among the living: but some still 
survive to remember him, as they ever must, with 
esteem and gratitude. 

Since the above sentences Were penned, it is 
pleasing to the writer to %e enabled to subjoin the 
testimony of Dr. Parr, in his ovjgj words, to the 
excellencies of “ his old and his ^sty friend,” as 
left on record, amongst his most deliberate and 
matured thoughts on men and things, introduced 

* Maurice’s Memoirs, part 1. p. 8,2. 
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With so much solemn alhd striking effect into his 
“ Last Will.” After having bequeathed a small 
legacy and a mouming-^ing to the Rev. David 
Roderick, he adds, “ whose sound understanding, 
whose various and deep learning, whose fidelity 
as a friend, and yvhose uprightnels and piety as a 
Christian, have'for the space of fifty years endeared 
his very name to my soul.” — It is only to the 
retiring and unassuming worth on which these 
generous praises are bestowed, touched though 
they are with the warm glow of partial friendship, 
that they can appear — as from all fiis information 
the present writer is confident — more than truth 
would dictate, ji^d justice approve.* 

Stanmore School opened under favourable aus- 
pices. The whole number of pupils, almost im- 
mediately obtained, fell little short o£ sixty : and 
a general sentiment of concern for the disappoint- 
ment which Dr. Parr had suffered at Harrow, con- 
curred, with a high opinion of his qualifications, 
to produce through a large circle many ardent 

V * In a letter ^addressed to the writer of these pages, Mr. 
Roderick considers the terms in whi^ Dr. Parr speaks of him 
as far above all his just claims. But must we admit diffidence 
in receiving, to disprove merit in deserving, praise? Or might 
we not allow him, who has thus solemnly recorded his grateful 
and affectionate esteem aroot^t so many other similar records, 
to say, with his own admired, Isocrates — A/icacov elvat pofiHutp 
v&vras fjLctf vepl iroitXovs iroteltrOai rovs kfiavr^ veirXijaiaKoras Kai 
yeyevrifieyovs a^lovs ^fiwv jj/citna ie tovtov, kui Sia rr/v evyoiay 

T^v els ri/JihSf ical 8ia iiWijy itieUeiay, /tiaXiera juky oly kflov- 
\6/jirfy ay ahrov avtnaBijva’i IC ^fAwv, Isocr, Epis* ad Philippum, 
Men should not so far fear thmr own deservings. 

As to the low dishonouring of themselves. Shaks. 
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wishes for his success, an3 many strenuous endea- 
vours to promote it.* Stimulated not only by the 
love of learning and the sense of duty, but also by 
the spirit of honourable rivalship with the school 
he had just left, the exertions of the tutor were 
great and meriforious; and th^ progress of the 
pupils was, in some due proportion, great and con- 
spicuous. Many of these were young men of con- 
siderable talents, skilfully and vigorously' culti- 
vated, as may well be supposed, by those studies 
over which a Sumner presided, and in which a 
Parr assiil^d ; and now resuming the same studies 
partly umer the same direction, they were carried 
fotward in a course of instruction, admirably 
adapted to complete the education of the school, 
preparatory to the higher pursuits' of the college. 
Their ardour for literary improvement, placed as 
they were in circumstances of peculiar excite- 
ment, would naturally borrow' some of its activity 
and ifs energy from fond attachment to the tutor, 
and zeal for the honour of his name. 

' Among his most zealous supporters at this time, were the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Mr. Sumner, father of the late member for 
Surry, and the celebrated Dr. Askew. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A. D. 1771—1776. 

Plan of studies in Slanmore School— The Greek language- 
importance bf it— The Greek authors read— Manner of 
explaining them— Greek versification — Writing Greek— 
Greek plays acted — The Latin Janguage— Authors read— 
Some defects in the public schools noticed — Exercises of the 
men ory— Study of En ^lish— Composilior. 

Tvs TEAD of offering, as he could have^ished, a 
hill and detailed account of the system of4ducation 
•jiaopted in Stanmore School, the writer is obliged 
to content himself with tracing its mere outlines, 
which, however, he trusts, will be found sufficient to 
convey some just idea of it to his readers.* On a 
subject so important as education, in its higher 
branches, the opinions of a man so eminently dis- 
tinguished as Dr. Parr, for his learning, hi^saga- 
city, and his judgment, confirmed, as they after- 

1 The writer is irost happy in being able to state,‘^hat the 
account contained in tnis aid the following chapter, has been 
submitted to the perusal and the correction of one of the few 
surviving Slanmore scholars, Dr. Monro, an eminent physician, 
formerly of London, now of Bushey, near Watford, who is 
pleased to express his general opinion in the following words : 
** 1 am afraid 1 have done very little in contributing useful in- 
formation respecting the subject of your inquiries. But, 
indeed, upon reading'over your outline of the general plan of 
education, it seems to me as nearly the truth as it can be.’* 
The few, but valuable, communications with which Dr. Monro 
has favoured the writer, will be found inserted in some of the 
following pag6s. 
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wards were,i*by his long experience, may reason- 
ably excite curiosity, and may fairly demand 
attention. 

Superintended as it was by one of the first 
Grecians of the age, it ifiight easily be supposed 
that in Stanmore School the study of Greek would 
form a leading object. Indeed, in every system of 
learned and liberal education, the study of that 
language is justly entitled to hold the fiitat and 
principal place; and though the study itself must 
be confined chiefly to the literary and the superior 
orders of society, yet the beneficial influence Of it 
is extendefl indirectly from them to all the more 
enlightened classes of the community. In the 
works of the ancient Greeks, every one knows, are 
presented the finest and most perfect models of 
composition in all its various kinds, historical, phi- 
losophical, rhetorical, and poetical.* As long, there-* 
fore, as these works are known and read, and ad- 
mired^by the scholars and the writers of the age ; 
so long the principles of pure and correct taste, 
and o^ound critical judgment, cannot fail to be 
diffused extensively, and established permanently. 

But it is not for the excellencies of composition 
alone that the literary productions of Greece have 
obtained, through so many successive ages, uni- 
versal admiration. In the same writings, the 
noblest and most generous sentiments of conjugal,' 
parental, filial, social affection, and the most ele- 
vated maxims of virtuous, digpified, public-spirited 
conduct are inculcated, with all the force of which 
argument is capable, and all the eljsquence to 
which language can aspire. The wise precepts of 
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philosophy, delivered in strains not«unworthy t(f 
be listened to even by a disciple of the Christian 
school, are also "recommended by Ae most beau- 
tiful and engaging examples which the history of 
a high-minded people c<mld present, or which the 
powerful imagin^on of lofty genius could create. 
It is surely impotable tiiat such works can be read 
without producing the happiest effects upon the 
mindsf the manners, and the morals of thoSe who 
read them;, and it may be fairly said that, from 
these persons, the same happy effects are commu- 
nicated in no inconsiderable degree to all who 
peruse their writings, or participate in* any way, 
of their knowledge and of their improvement. 

If, besides, we take into th9 account the two 
sacred volumes* the one containfng the original of 
the Christian, and the other a faithful thou^i not 
literal translation of the Jewish Scriptures, it is 
evident that the interests of r^igion are closely 
connected with the knowledge of the languSige in 
which those important volumes are written. The 
study of Greek is, therefore, absolutely neaessary 
to form the learned and aecopaplished divine ; and 
it must be added, that, besides the general advan- 
tage of high eultivation of mind, the same study 
offers some peculiar advantages, which it were 
easy to point out, important in no small degree to 
those intended for the superior, or even the subor- 
dinate stations, in the two remaining professions of 
law and medicine.* .-^rThese few remarks contain 

* See Knox on Liberal Education, vol. i. p. 104. 108.—“ He 
was a 80und«^^iolar, an elegant writer, and a truly Christian 
divine. S. V:^BibL Parr. p. 58 L 
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the substance of many conversations which Dr. 
Parr has held, with the writer and with others, 
when expatiating,. as he often did with delight, 
upon the utility and in^ortance of his own fa- 
vourite language. 

Among the Grecian writers, the highest place 
was assigned, in Stanmore School, to the orators 
and poets, and especially to the dramatic poets. 
The tdhching of the Greek plays. Dr. Parr always 
called ** the most difficult and the most honourable 
of school business and there were certain seasons 
peculiarly and almost exclusively devoted to it. 
“ For thaee or four weeks,” says Dr. Monro,' 
“ before the usual holydays. Dr. Parr was accus- 
tomed to make the boys of the upper school read 
the Greek plays for seven or eight hours together ; 
and he sometimes kept them so -employed till near 
eleven o’clock at night.” The orators, too, ob*. 
tained an almost equal share of close and careful 
attention. 

On these subjects, always so delightful to the 
young and ardent mind, nothing could be more 
able and efficient than the manner in which the 
learned preceptor delivered his instructions. Be- 

* The writer has already acknowledged his great obligation to 
Dr. Monro, for his valuable communications on the subject of 
these memoirs. It is of this eminent physician that Dr. Parr 
expresses his high opinion in his sermon, preached on a great 
public occasion in the metropolis. ** Pardon me, my hearers, if, 
speaking on this subject, I give vent to my feelings, and pay a 
just tribute of praise to the learning, wisdom, integrity, and hu- 
manity of that excellent person, who was once iny scholar, and 
is now the physician of your Hospital for the Insane.” Spital 
Serm. p. 17. 
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sides the Grecian and Roman authorities ' brought 
in illustration, he was accustomed to adduce pas- 
sages from moc^em writers, principally English, 
and to point out, in his^wn masterly way, their 
characteristic or comparative excellencies. So 
eloquent and immessive were these recitations, 
and the remarks which accompanied them, that 
“ it was hardly possible,” says Mr. Maurice, “ even 
for thi most stupid boy not to be strud£ and 
aroused.”— I have known,” continues he, “youth 
of sensibility affected evqn to tears ; and 1 believe 
none who heard them ever forgot them.”* On 
these occasions, the notes which Dr.Parp-delivered, 
whether explanatory or illustrative, “ were written 
down,” says Dr. Monro, * “ by the pupils, either 
at the time, or from recollection afterwards.” — “ I 
had a large collection of them,” he adds, “ which 
‘ I gave to Mr. Beloe many years ago.” 

The Rev. William Beloe, the person just* men- 
tioned, was another of Dr. Parr’s pupils, who, 
though unfavourable in his general representation 
of his early friend and tutor, has rendered due ho- 
mage to many of his great qualities, and who thus 
speaks ; “ His taste was exquisite, acute, accurate, 

' “ Parr’s memory,” says one of bis pupils, “ from nature 
and from application was rery capacious. In reading; a Greek 
or Latin author, a stream of illustration issued from him. 
When we were up at Virgil with him, he thundered out, ore 
rotundo, all the passages which the poet ^ad borrowed, and 
whilst he borrowed, adorned, from Homer and Apollonius the 
Herodian.” — Parriana. New Mouth. Mag. Nov. 1826. 

’ Mem. part 1. p. 64. 

’ In his written communications to the writer. 
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elegant : and this he seemed to communicate and 
inspire. It was really delightful to hear him read; 
and I do not think^hat this accomplishment, which 
is never sufficiently cultirated, can possibly be car- 
ried to a higher degree of perfection than it was by 
him.” — “ Heipoisessed also,” continues Mr. Beloe, 
“ extraordinary powers ^ eloquence; and his easy 
flow of words could only be equalled by his ner- 
vous, appropriate, and happy disposition of them.” 

The gratefulness of this praise is, however, less- 
ened by the disparaging words which follow: 

He was proud of this talent ; and somewhat 
ostentatious in the display of it.” But this little 
instance of spite — for such it is, though disguised 
under the apparent moderation and the acknow- 
ledged truth, in some degree, of the reflection — is 
nothing in comparison with thC'^many unjust and 
shameless aspersions aimed at Dr. Parr’s character7 
scattSred about in various parts of the work which 
formed his last literary labour. * Let it, however, 
be known to the reader, that, on account of some 
real or supposed grievance in early schoolboy days, 
from that #!(he to the latest moment* of his life, 
Mr. Beloe secretly cherished strong feeling# of 
resentment against one whose friendship he openly 
courted ; and whose favours, on many important 
occasions, he eagerly solicited and accepted. On 
this unpleasing subject, a word or two,, and only a 
word or two, ^ill be said by the writer hereafter. 
At present a more agreeable theme occupies his 
thoughts and his pen. 


' 13cloc*s Sexagenarian, vol. i. p. 24. 
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With the study of the orators and the tragic and 
other poets, was united that of the historians and 
the philosophers of Greece. . In perusing the 
former, the aids of chronol(^ical and geographical 
science were diligently eftiployed, so far as neces- 
sary to illustrate the more impo^^t facts ; and, 
in studying the latter, the interest of the young 
scholar was greatly increl^ed, and his understand- 
ing greatly assisted, by an elaborate comparison 
instituted between the different systems taught in 
the different schools of Greece ; accompanied with 
a clear and luminous exposition of the theories 
adopted by the more enlightened philosophers of 
modern times.' 

Much importance was attached by the learned 
preceptor to the study of Greek versification, in 
which he was himself eminently skilled; and 
^earnest and persevering were his efforts to teach 
its laws and to explain its intricacies to his {fBpils. 
But the desired success was not in all, perhaps not 
in many cases obtained. So extreme was some- 
times the distaste for this difficult study, that it was 
not to be overcome ; and even some ai Dr. Parr’s 
most intelligent pupils have complained that too 
much of their time was consumed “ in learning to 
unravel the complicated perplexities of Greek 
metre ; which, after all, they very imperfectly un- 
derstood.” *. 

But with far greater and more general success, 

* Mauiice's Mem. part U p. 104. 

2 Beloe’s Saxagenarian, vol. i. p. 19. Maurice’s Mem. part 1. 
p. 57. 64. 
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the practice of Greek composition, both in prose 
and verse, was introduced and enforced. It is a 
practice which has prevailed of late years more 
than formerly, in most^of our private as well as 
public seminaries; and* in the pfbsecution of a 
leaTned educ§.ta(^>. no employment can be more 
reasonable or beneficial. For though composition 
in Greek is not so often called for as in Latin, by 
the occasions which arise even among men of 
letters, yet, as a powerful instrument for acquiring 
or perfecting the knowledge of Greek itself, it can- 
not be too strongly recommended. No language 
can be well understood which is not written as 
well as read; and if that of Greece be important 
at all, it surely becomes of consequence that the 
most effectual means of acquiring it should be 
adopted and pursued. No professor of Latin 
would think of teaching that language withouh 
the Sd of composition, at least in the form of 
what are called exeixises ; and why the same ad- 
vantage should be denied to the professor of 
Greek, it is not easy ta say. 

As a prfif of the high state of Grecian litera- 
ture in Stanmorc School, it deserves to be related 
that one of the most udmired tragedies of Sopho- 
cles, the (CEdipus Tyrannus, was acted with ap- 
plause before a large body of the assembled 
literati; among whom were. Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Dfennet Langton, Mr. Lytton, and many other 
of the most distinguished scholars. The choruses 
were omitted ; -but the dialogues were recited by 
the several performers with a propriety, a fluency, 
and a force, which rei^ected equal honour on the 
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preceptor and the pupils. The scenes were fur- 
nished by Mr. Footer and the dresses by Mr. 
Garrick.* Dr. Monro mentions, that he himself 
was one of the deputatiom^nt, on that occasidn, 
to Mr. Garrick; 'that lfe*and his associates found 
him at Drury Lane, engaged in rehearsing the part 
of Don Felix, in the comedy of Wonder 
and that they were received by him with the 
greatest kindness and attention. Some articles of 
Grecian costume were prepared, under the direc- 
tion of the learned master, by his own family. 
The (Edipus was acted .1775 ; and it was fol- 
lowed, the next year, by the Trachinians of the 
same tragedian. To these two representations 
belong the mer^ of being the first attempts of the 
kind in England. 

But, in Ireland|;lpng before this time, a Greek 
. play, it appears, had been acted by the pupils of 
that profound scholar and eminent schoolmaster. 
Dr. Sheridan ; distinguished as the friend of the 
celebrated Dr. S\nft ; and still more • so as the 
grandfather of the no legs celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. ' It was in conv|yBation with 
Sir William Jones, *on the subject of that extraor- 
dinary representation, that the idea of a similar 
attempt first suggested itself to Dr. Parr,* who 
was also aware, that the plan, as an "excellent 
method for the improvement of young scholars, is 

' Europ. Mag. Aug. 1809, Maurice’s Meni. part 1. p. 64. 

* See bis letter to Mr. Moore gifen in the Life of Sheri- 
dan,” vol. i. p. 9. 
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-recommended by so great an authority as Milton.* 
After due deliberation, suj^orted by the opinion 
of his illustrious friend, in defiance of all the ridi-,, 
cute or reproach whiclPso novel or bold an attempt 
might possibly provoke,' the plan was finally ap- 
proved and adopted. Some invidious reflections 
were in fact thrown out upon the occasion, and 
Dr. Parr -vyas induced to write some Greek Iam- 
bics, for the purpose of vindicating himself from 
the chaFge»of. affectation or singularity.* 

He was so "well satisfied, indeed, with th^ result 
of his own experiment, Ithat he fully intended, if 
he had continued longer at Stanmore, to esta- 
blish in^his school the annual custom of represent- 
ing a Greek play. He often spqk^ with pleasure 
of the good effect which it produced ; and as often 
expressed a wish that his exai%le had been fol- 
lowed in other seminaries. By the vigorous exer--« 
tion dr mind called forth in accomplishing so high 
and arduous a task, he found that his pupils more 
easily conquered the difficulties of which ^ young 
scholars usually Complain whs^ they first engage 
in reading «tod investigating tl^ ancient tragic wri- 

1 « When all these employments are well conquered, then 
will the choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies, 
of stateliest^and most regal argument, with all the famous 
political ortftions, offer themselves ; which, if they were some of 
them got by memory, and solemnly pronounced with right 
accept and grace, as might be taught, would endue them with 
the s^rit and vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or 
Sophocles.” A small Tractate on Education. 

^ In his letter to Mr. Moore before referred to, Dr. Parr 
regrets that these are lost. By the diligent inquiries of his 
executors however they have since been found. . 
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ters. imfiortant object is gained, as he ob- 
served, by compelling tliat exacf attention to Greek 
phraseology and Greek metre, which becomes so 
urgently necessary, in pvaparing for the public 
recitation of a Greek author. The long, previous, 
careful study of the drama itself, -v^ithout which the 
youthful performer could not hope to appear with 
honour, or to escape from shame, would of course 
introduce into his mind clear and correct views of 
its plan, its incidents, and its characters ; whilst 
the adfual representation, aided by the influence 
of dress, scenery, and colapany, could not fail to 
excite a livelier perception, and to produce a deeper 
impression of all those excellencies, which ^o emi- 
nently belong ^ the three great tragedians of an- 
cient times, and, most of sdl to Sophocles. The 
memory, top, mu^be in a high degree improved, 
,by that severe exercise of it which would on -such 
occasions be demanded. 

. But though the .literature of Greece took the 
lead, especially among the higher classes of Stan- 
more School ; yet, ay^he same tim^ that of its great 
and successful imitators, the Romaiill, received 
all the attention to%Fhich it is so justly entitled. 
Pre-eminent above the rest, in the judgment of Dr. 
Parr, were the writings of the all-accpmplished 
Cicero ; of whom it has been said, that “ for arts 
and eloquence he has eclipsed the fame of Greece,” 
and that “ by explaining all ^e parts of its jfliilo- 
sophy to the Romans, in their own language, he 
superceded in some measure the use of the Greek 
language and the Greek lectures at Rome.” ' Large 

' Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. i. Prof. p. 23. 

VOU 1. * r 
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i^lections, therefore, from his works, and other 
selections, more ordess extensive, from the works 
of the most distinguished Latin poets and histo- 
rians, were constantly read in the school ; and the 
numerous instances of beauty or sublimity in the 
style or sentiments, as they occurred, were noticed 
and pointed out, with that keenness of perception, 
that accuracy of taste, and that ardour of feeling, 
which the learned teacher, in so high a degree, 
possessed.' 

In remarking upon the plans pursued in some of 
our celebrated public seminaries, one considerable 
defect, which Dr. Parr often mentioned, was, that 
sufficient portions of Latin prose, especially in 
Cicero ?nd Caesar, were not reaiL ’ and another, 
that sufficient time was not devoid to the compo- 
sition of prose in that languag^: These defects 
in the systems of other schools, no^ doubt, he was 
careful to remedy in his own; whilst he gladly 
aulopted Trom them whatever h«^ found worthy of 
approbation. Indeed, it would be great injustice 
not to add, thar if he sometimes noticed errors, 
where erross he thought he taw, at the same time, 
he ever acknowledged, with*'generous pleasure, 
the merits of other teachers; and commended, 
with no niggardly praise, the well-devised plans 
of other schools. 

Dr. Parr was a strenuous advocate for the prac- 
tice of committing to memory large portions of 
Greek and Latin verses ; and applauded, in this 
as well as in other respects,, the plan of Winches- 
ter School, where that practice has been long 

* Europ. Mag. Aug. 18^9. 
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established, and carried to a ^eat extent. It was 
his opinion, that by repeating passages? though not 
previously understood, a boy is incited by his own 
curiosity to explore,. and is generally enabled by 
his own efforts to discover their meaning: that 
what is thus learnt by voluntary exertion, is learnt 
with more effect, and fixed with deeper ijonpres- 
sion on the memory ; and that, by these means, 
the youthful mind gradually accumulates, in rich 
variety and abundance, stores of pleasing imagery, 
and sublime or beautiful expression.* 

Alluding to these exercises of the memory. 
Dr. Monro mentions* as an instance, that when 
he was first placed in the fifth form, he wasordered 
to get by hea'l^t«Fs^..a holyday task — and no slight 
task !— fKe.third Olynthiac of Demosthenes — ^which 
he accomplishiMi* He mentions further, as an 
established regulation of the school, that the first 
business of the^^morning appointed for the upper 
classes, was a repetition of the lesson said the 
evening before ; and this entirely from ^memory 
— which must hav^ often required an exertion of 
its powers equal tf their full extent. In some 
cases, the repetition-lesson was fairly and faithfully 
performed ; but in many, he confesses, the task 
was accomplished by the aid of sly glances on 
the open book, which the master held in his hands. 
Not unfrequently the artifice remained undisco- 
vered ; but sometimes, by the sadden closing of the 
book, it was detected, and then — woe to the de- 
linquent! 

» Europ. Mag. Aug. 1809. 

’ In his written communications to the writer. 
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*Devoted to the st^dy of the noble languages of 
antiquity, most of our great seminaries in England 
were formerly exposed to the just reproach of neg- 
lecting, and even despising, the langutige and the 
literature of their own country. For some consi- 
derable ttllne, indeed, after the revival of letters, all 
the genius and taste and erudition which then ex- 
isted, were to be found only in the volumes of the 
ancients ; and most of the valuable works which 
subsequently appeared, were composed not in the 
vernacular language, but in the Latin — the universal 
language, as it was long regarded, of learning. Un- 
der such circumstances, it is easy to account for, 
and in some measure to excuse, the contempt, which 
the scholars of that age usually pouted upon their 
native tongue, and the entire exclusion of it ftrom 
the prevailing system of education. 

But when, in process of time^ the use of Latin 
gave way to that of the living language of the coun- 
try, even in the works -of the framed, and when 
English ^itqfatui;e itself became, from the number 
and the excellence of its writers, a just and im- 
portant object of attention ; stijl-to contend, under 
these altered circumstances, that, the study of Eng- 
lish forms no proper or necessary part of the edu- 
cation of Englishmen, is surely an absurdity which 
may well excite surprise. Yet so slow often is the 
progress of the plainest truths, and so strong the 
force of the grossest prejudices, that some ages 
elapsed before even that absurdity was generally 
perceived and acknowledged. 

' Among the first to discover, and to hold forth to 
public view, the strange error of excluding the ver 
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nacular language from the systems of public or 
private education, was the very learned prelate, 
Bishop Lowth ; who not only opposed to it the 
strength of his reasoning and the weight of his au- 
thority, but also provided for it the practical means 
of correction, by publishing his excelleiff “ Intro- 
duction to English Grammar,” which first anpeared 
in 1765. This is, indeed, an admirable wok; pos- 
sessing the rare merit of being at once philosophi- 
cal and popular : a book, which the accomplished 
scholar peruses and admires, and which the youth- 
ful learner reads and understands. Almost, it may 
be said, from the date of that publication, and greatly 
in consequence of it, the study of the English lan- 
guage has assutned the place, to which it is entitled 
in every wise and well-considered plan of English 
education. 

It might easily be supposed that Dr. Parr, 
scarcely less enunent as an English scholar and an 
English writer than as a man of classical learning, 
would not be slow to approve and to,a(k>pt so ne- 
cessary and so important an amendment in the 
present system of .'.education ; and accordingly, it 
appears that much attention was devoted in Stan- 
more School tp the cultivation of the English lan- 
guage, by the study of its grammar and the perusal 
of its best writers, and especially by the frequent 
composition of English themes. For these last, ques- 
tions proposed or approved by the tutor, were given 
on topics principally of history, either ancient or 
modern ; of ethics, and sometimes even of theology ; 
and before he dismissed the young writers to their 
task, in the course of an address of some length, in 
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which all his own wonderful powers of speaking 
were displayed*, he placed before them, in clear 
view and in full detail, the whole subject, on which 
they were required to think and to writl. 

“ When he gave the upper boys a subject for a 
theme,” sl^ Mr. Beloe,* “ he would descant upon 
the subject, in all its ramifications, for the best part 
of an hdhr, in a most amusing as well as instructive 
manner.” — “ Even his common discourse,” says 
Dr. Monro, “ always struck my youthful mind as 
possessing true and genuine eloquence ; but when 
he gave out a thesis for an essay to his pupils, and 
expatiated upon it for their direction and assist- 
ance — in explaining the clear and comprehensive 
views which he took of every subject — his eloquence 
was indeed powerful and impressive.” Flowing 
in a rapid stream, his language, as Dr. Monro de- 
scribes it, was rich, various, copious, always ener- 
getic, and often splendid ; bearing along with it, 
like a golden tide, the delighted^ and enraptured 
minds of his youthful audience. He was so exact 
in the choice, so correct in the application of his 
words; his sentences were so nicely constructed 
and highly polished, that no written composition 
could appear more finished. “ In short, on sueh oe- 
oasions,” says Dr. Monro, “ he seemed to be a per- 
fect master of oratory.” 

The exercises, for which the youths of the upper 
classes were thus admirably prepared, usually oc- 
cupied some of the leisure hours of eveiy day, and 
especially of holydays ; and the obligation to per- 


Sexagenariftn, vol. i. p. 24. 
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form them was rigorously enforced.* In the case 
of the younger boys written trarfelations might 
some^mes be prescribed, but original composition 
was not required. For no one ever exposed and 
ridiculed more pointedly than Dr. the ab- 
surdity of demanding invention from those, by 
whom the materials for invention could not as yet 
have been collected.* 

In this manner, by the exertions of the tutor 
and the spirit of emulation in the pupils, a taste for 
English composition was excited with great effect, 
especially among the higher classes ; and pleasing 
specimens of poetry, as well as prose, were pro- 
duced, some of which have been published.* It 
was no little encouragement to the lovers of Eng- 
lish poetry — shrinking back as they often did 
from the dry mechanism of Greek and Latin versi- 
fication — ^to be released, as they occasionally were, 
from the task ofi^omposing hexameters and penta- 
meters, on condition of producing a good copy of 
English verses. But the attempt was hazardous ; 
because failure, in any considerable degree, was 
always followed by disgrace and punishment — 
punishment from the master, and, what to the 
generous mind is still harder to bear, disgrace 
among the scholars. 

* Maurice’s Mem. part 1. p. 105. 

* Europ. Mag. Aug. 180^. 

® Among others may^be mentioned^ “ T)ie School-boy,” a 
poem by Mr. Maurice, which was praised even Iiy Dr. Johnson ; 
and Translations from the Chorusses and Speeches of the 
Greek Tragedians,” by the same. * 

* Bejoe’s Sexag. vol. i. p. 21.' Maurice’s Mem. part 1. p. 57. 
and 65. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A. D. 1771-^1776. 

Discipline ofii^tanmore School — Literary associations of the 
upper classes—Dr. Parr's love of youth— His affection for his 
own pupils— His kindness of manner towards them — His 
private instruetions and admonitions — His correspondence 
with his pupils— His encouragement of all the active and 
healthful sports of youth— their importance in the opinion 
of the ancients. 

As the higher classes of Stanmore consisted of 
youths of more advance age and more matured 
intellect, fkey were exempted to a certain extent, 
by special privilege, from the restraints properly 
imposed upon others. They had therefore, with 
free permission, their morning breakfast-parties, 
and their evening conversation-parties ; and some- 
times, too, though without the knowledge of the 
master— iwhich seems, it must be owned, to imply 
some want of due vigilance on his part — they had 
their more convi^al meetings, which they called 
“ Attic symposia.” Yet, even on these occasions, 
we are assured by Mr. Maurilfe,* one of their 
number, that “no intemperance, no indecorum, 
rio rude or riotous mirth, ever disgraced the scholars 
of philosophy and of Parr !” Though highly so- 
cial, these meetings, he teUs us, were in their es- 
sential character literary. To stimulate to mental 
exertion by exciting rational curiosity, and encou- 
raging free inquiry, -i^as the object, as he states, 

* Mciii. part 1. p. 63. 
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proposed and pursued by "the accomplished 
young men” with whom, in consequence of the 
tutor’s kind recommendation, though much their 
inferior in years and in knowledge, he was per- 
mitted to associate. 

Of course the history, the oratoi^, and the 
poetry of Greece and Rome, would often afford 
to them interesting topics of debate; but more 
usually their choice was fixed, on subjects of Eng- 
lish history and English literature. Sometimes, 
with all the ardour of youthful patriotism, they re- 
viewed the great events, favourable to the progress 
of civilisation and the arts and sciences among a 
people, once slightingly noticed as ‘^1R)to divisos 
orbe Britannos,”* or contemptuously-^,^arked as 
“ Britannos hospitibus feros and, especially, they 
celebrated in their harangues the great events, 
which contributed to the attainment or the esta- 
blishment of the civil rights and liberties, so essen- 
tially connected*with the true glory and prosperity 
of every country. The fine Alcaic fragment in 
praise of Harmodius and Aristogfton, the deliverers 
of Greece, was perpetually recited by them in the 
original language, and often translated into their 
own ; and the same detestation, in which they held 
a Grecian or a Persian tyrant, they easily trans- 
ferred to the tyrants of England. Sometimes, 
again, the merits of otir.most distinguished writers 
were discussed ; and Pope, Dry den and Swift, 
Addison and Johnson, Hume and Robertson, had 
each his respective partizj^. The learned, the 
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instructive, the elegant volumes of Gibbon had not 
then made their appearance ; or, no doubt,^ they 
would have received from the juvenile critics their 
full tribute of applause. 

“ Young men of that age,” says Mr. Maurice,* 
“ will dare to think for themselves ; and therefore 
it 9annot excite wonder, if, among us, even Boling- 
broke and Akensidc had their admirers and their 
advocates.” But why is the philosophical poet 
placed in the same class with the philosophical 
statesman? The youthful censors acted surely 
under an erroneous impression, which many, in- 
deed, much older than themselves, at that time 
received — ^jirobably from the unjust representations 
of the great_,literary tyrant of his age. Warburton 
had taken offence at some expressions in Aken- 
side’s “ Pleasures of Imagination,” and therefore, 
in remarking upon them, without the smallest he- 
sitation, he ranks the author among “the free- 
thinkers,” in defiance of the satisfactory evidence, 
which was immediately produced from his wri- 
tings, of his reverSStial regard, not only for natural, 
but also for revealed religion. The same injustice 
seems to have been done to Dr. Middleton, in the 
Stanmore school; for even the authority of its 
great master* could never induce, at least, thepre- 

' Mem., part 1. p. 63. 

* May not the Christian say of Middleton what Callixtus (a 
Lutheran divine) shrewdly said of Erasmus? Qui noster profecto 
non fuit,nequee88e velaudiriunqunm voluit. S.P.”-^£i6L Purr, 
p. 74. “ He considered Diii Conyers Middleton jis a concealed 
infidel.” Butler's Let. to Bhrkcr; Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 249. 
See also, “Recollections of Dr. Parr, by a Pupil,” New 
Month. Mag. Aug. 1826. 
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sent writer to admit that the name of this cele» 
brated divine ought to be blotted out of the list 
of sindere b^ievers in Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing his rejection of much, which has been com- 
monly received as part of it. 

The literary discussions of his pupils were al- 
ways encouraged by the approbation, if not some- 
times sanctioned by the presence of the learned 
superintendent, himself, who so well knew how, on 
such occasions, to bend from his dignity, without 
degrading it, and to invite familiarity without 
losing his claim to respect. It is mentioned -by 
Mr. Maurice, that Dr. Parr was accustomed to 
give to his senior pupils frequent invitations to 
join his own social literary parties. “ When en- 
gaged in our lessons,” says another of his pupjls, 
Mr. Hargrave, “ he assumed a magisterial gravity 
of manner; but, at other times, he conversed with 
us as friends, and frequently entertained us with 
the most amusing 'anecdotes.” * 

Through life, indeed, it was ever gratifying to 
him, to mingle in the society of infen uous and intel- 
ligent young men, and to impart to them useful 
instruetion or investing information, in the course 
of unrestrained conversation. And here, the wri- 
ter, himself an instructor of ’youth, cannot suppress 
the recollection, forcing itself at this moment on 
his mind, of the high pleasure with which four of 
the elder of his pupils invited, some few years ago, 
to dine with Dr. Parr at Hatton, returned home, 
conveyed ia his carriage, ^rposely ordered out 

t New Month. Mag. Aug. 1826 . 
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for their accommodation — and the proud delight 
they felt in speaking of the kindness and conde- 
scension, with which they had been ^tertained by 
their indulgent host, and of the sportive wit and 
gay humour, the striking observations and amusing 
tales, by which, during their whole visit, they had 
been enlivened and almost enraptured. “Aye! 
were they delighted ?” exclaimed Dr. Parr, with 
his usual ardour, when told of it, a few days after- 
wards ; “ and so was I too !” “ Yes, indeed,” add- 
ed he, speaking fervidly, “ scarcely less was the 
pleasure received, than the pleasure bestowed." He 
thought, and he felt with his own favourite Cicero, 
“ Quid enim jucundius senectute stipat4 studiis 
juventutis?”' 

On another occasion, though of much earlier 
date, returning home from Nottingham election, 
where he had been to give his vote in favour of that 
highly-distinguished lawyer, and^ truly excellent 
patriot, Mr. Denman, and stoppingfon his way at 
Learn, the place of the writer’s residence, he in- 
vited himself to dhiner, absolutely insisting, how- 
ever, on the condition that no separate table, nor 
second course should be provided*^)! him. “ No, 
no !” said he, “ I shall dine with the boys, and fare 
alike with them.” 

Dinner, on his own terms, being announced, 
almost as soon as he was seated in the midst of the 
youthful company, he began to" take some kind no- 
tice of eacli, as each caught his eye. “ Where do 
you come from ?” waS tlie first question addressed 


De Senectute. 
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to every one ; and the answer returned was sure to 
suggest some further inquiry. To one who came 
from Banbury, he talked of the battle of Edge Hill ; 
and to another, who came from Market Bosworth, 
of that “ bloody strife,” by which one king lost, 
and another gained, a crown. To a third, who 
said he came from Birmingham, “ I suppose,” re- 
plied he, “you mean Brom-wych-am. Per- 
haps,” continued he, “ you do not know thq^deri- 
vation, or signification of the word ?— but I do.” 
And then he explained the first syllable to mean 
the name of a small tree, to which the neighbour- 
ing soil is favourable ; the second, a steep declivity, 
such as that near the “ high street,” the site of the 
original town; and the third, a home or dwelling- 
place; i. e. a town on hill abounding with 
broom. 

Guy’s Cliff being mentioned, he hdverted to the 
tragic story of Gaveston, favourite of Edward II., 
who was bchcadiid on the summit of a hill near that 
place. Passing from the second Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, at whose instigation $^iefly that dread- 
ful deed was done, to the first and the most re- 
nowned Guy, agd talking over the wondrous tale 
of his valiant ddeds. Dr. Parr said that he was very 
learned in the old legends, and took great delight 
in reading the history of “ Jack, the Giant-killer,” 
“ Tom Thumb,” “ Guy, and his wild boar and dun 
cow,” and all the rest of them.* 

‘ ‘‘ Seven Champions of Christup^om (the famous history of 
the). This very best edition was given me by the learned Dr. 
Anthony Askew, because it was a favourite book with me when a 
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One boy being pointed out to his notice, ae the 
nephew of the celebrated but unfortunate French 
leader, Brissot, he turned to him a look of mingled 
curiosity and commiseration, which spoke the 
thoughts that stirred within him, though he care- 
fully avoided all inquiries that might revive even 
transient feelings of pain in the youth’s mind. 
Another boy being mentioned as the grandson of 
Dr. J^oddridge, he called for him, gazed upon him 
for some moments with evident delight; then tak- 
ing his hand between his own, .whispered a kind of 
benediction, and, with a benignant smile, and a 
tone of affectionate fervour, said, “Be a good scho- 
lar, and, above all, be a good man and, alluding 
to his grandfather, added, “ He was a good man, 
and a good scholar.” Jhc name of Doddridge led 
him to speak of other distinguished men among the 
non-conforming divines, and he spoke of them with 
expressions of high regard. He said that he had 
fflways lived as if there were no distinction of 
sects ; and, in reply to the observation which this 
called forth, “ So. much the more to your honour. 
Doctor,” he exclaimed — “ To my honour ? — no^! 
but so much the more to my comfojt.’- 

Conversation, on topics so interesting to youthful 
curiosity, conducted with so much engaging affabi- 
lity of temper and manner, and accompanied with 

boy. It is a most valuable, and not a common book.” — 

“ Paritmus folio. When I was a boy, at Harrow, Hick lent 

me a piiblicaHon, in which, among other jocose romances, was 
the history of Parismus. eSir W. Jones, Dr. Bennet, now 
Bp. of Cloyne, and I, were delighted with it.” Bibl. Parr. 
p. 524-638. 
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SO ijiuch imposing effect from eminence of fame and 
character, could not fail of fixing a deep impression 
on youthful minds. But, perhaps, it may surprise 
the reader to be told, that the above paragraphs 
were jvritten, chiefly from the recollection, after a 
lapse of twenty "years, of one who was himself a 
scholar of Leam< school, and among the number 
present on that occasion. At a subsequent period, 
it was his good fortune to be introduced to the 
acquaintance the great person to whom he then 
listened with so much reverence and delight ; and 
by whom he was, ever afterwards, honoured with a 
large share of kij^d and friendly regard. He is now 
a physician of rising reputation, settled in the vici- 
nity of the metropolis, and to his communications 
the writer is indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion, interspersed through these volumes. 

The kindly sympathies which adorn our nature, 
especially when combined with the higher talents 
which exalt it, are, in every form, a most pleasing 
object of contemplation ; and it well deserves dis- 
tinct and honouiable mention, that, with .some 
sternness of authority as a master, and .with much 
set^erity of tem^r as a disciplinarian. Dr. Parr, 
united, in no s^^klt^iegTee, the more amiable qua- 
lities of a wise and affectionate counsellor and 
friend.’ According to the report of all his pupils, 
with only a single exception,* whilst he was rigor- 
ous in exacting their obedience, he, at the^ same 

* ‘‘ Ciim sibi ad literas monstraret viam, non aiisteram et 
inamabilem preceptoris disciplinamfieed amici unic6 fidelis ex- 
hibuerit studium.” Dr. Maltby. See Bihl, Barr. 149. 

’ Mr. Beloe. 
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time, endeavoured, and rarely failed in his en- 
deavours, to conciliate their esteem, and to deserve 
anci obtain their confidence. If he was quick to 
discover and to reprove errors in thinking or act- 
ing, he was no less prompt to mark and to applaud 
whatever was right in seqj^pient, or right in con- 
duct. If he was harsh in his censures, where 
censure was due, he was, at least to an equal de- 
gree, warm and liberal in his praise, where praise 
was merited.* " Of course,” say^ Dr. Monro,* 
“ severity, in his public reproofs, was sometimes 
necessary ; and, on such occasions, not only was 
his language full of the bitterest reproach, but his 
character of countenance was terrific ; and I have 
not, to this day, forgotten the dread it used to in- 
spire.’ On the other hand, in his private admo- 
nitions — ^usually the most effectual in restraining 
the follies and correcting the faults of youth — 
** he always appeared,” adds Dr. Monro, “ very 
kind, very sincere, very earnest ; and his address, 
highly, energetic, was strongly marked with re- 
ligious fervour.” 

It too often happens that young persons, by 


» ** True it ig, that my conception of men and things is 
vivid, and that my language about them is seldom feeble. But 
if my censures are severe, I hope that my commendations are 
more frequent and not less forcible. I am sure, too, that I 
have much oftener had reason to repent of my precipitation in 
praise, ^^han of my injustice in reproach.” — Repl^ to Combe, 

p. 20. 

‘ In his written commui^ation to the author. 

® Mr. Betpe speaks also, ‘‘ of his terror-striking looks that 
were irresistible.” Sex. vol. i. p. 23. 
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some rash and wrongful act, involve themselves in 
difficulty or danger; aiSd, in such a case, the 
pupils of Dr. Pari*well knew that a better or surer 
method of relief they could not take, than by 
flying into the presence of their tutor ; revealing 
to him the whole extent of the evil done, and im- 
ploring his advice, or interference. JThough not 
unsparing, it might be, of his own reproaches, he 
would hasten, with friendly speed, to shield them 
Irom the reproaches of others, and to save them 
from all serious consequences of their fault or folly. 
No youthful indiscretion could prevent him, in any 
case, from rendering full justice to those good qua- 
lities, which, perhaps, a less discerning eye could 
not discover, and which a less impartial spirit 
would not acknowledge.' 

As he was careful, in every instance, to form a 
fair estimate of the mental powers and moral me- 
rits of those, committed to his charge ; so, it may 
be added, he entertained a secret respect for the 
judgment which they, in their turn, might be dis- 
posed to form of his talents, his principles, and his 
temper; and when he delivered his opinions, or 
issued his orders, .even though his opinions were 
respectfully received, and his orders implicitly 
obeyed, yet he was seldom well satisfied with 
himself, unless they were, at the same time, gene- 
rally if not universally approved. 

Much has been said of Dr. Parr’s severity in the 
maintenance of school-discipline ; and yet there is 
reason to think that he wasf^too often remiss in 

' European Mag. Aug. 1800 . 

\ OL. I. 
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noticing, or careless in correcting, even the serious 
faulty of his pupils. In*his letter to Mr. Moore, 
already referred to ‘ — speaking Sf Sheridan’s love 
of mischief when at Harrow School — he seems to 
express more admiration of the spirit and vivacity 
which accompanied it, than concern for its ill 
effects on tljp moral feelings of the boy himself, 6r 
for the injuries' and vexations suffered from it by 
others. To tax all the gardenS'ln the neighbour- 
hood for the supply of his apple-loft;; and after 
having planned the robberies, aiyi appropriated the 
booty, to instigate or compel the younger boys to 
become the depredators; in all' this, there was 
surely meanness added to injustice, * which de- 
manded, instead of good-hnmoured raillery, the 
severest animadversion. Who cannot perceive in 
such early practices, insufficiently restrained, or 
half-applauded, the first springi of those aberra- 
tions, which marked, in too many instances, his 
future course — throwing a shade over a name, 
which his grateful country, adorned by his talents 
and benefited by his services, would fain have con- 
secrated to pure and unsullied glory ? 

In the “ Memoirs of his own I^,”* Mr. Maurice 
speaks of what was facetiously cSlled “ The Jockey 
Club,” in Stanmore School, the members of which 
were accustomed, in the view of an approaching 
holyday, to hire all “ the fleet Rozinantes” of the 
neighbourhood; and, on the expected day, to 
scour the whole country round, far and wide, full 
of fun and frolic, for-many hours together ; and all 


» Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 8. 


9 Part 2. p. 3. 
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this entirely without the -permission, though it 
could hardly be withoirt the knowledge, of a super- 
intendent, whon# he describes as Argus-eyed.'" 
Such lawless wanderings — exposing to moral , mis- 
chief ‘ as well as personal danger — ought surely to 
have been watched and" prevented. ^ 

From the defects — to turn again to the excel- 
lencies which distinguiKshed Dr. Parr as a precep- 

* Mr. MatirTce confessed the frequency of his own visits to ‘‘ a 
certain tabetna, near the bottom of Stanmore Hill, ycleped the 
* Queen’s Head;’ where he was initiated into an art, not usually 
taught in schools, tl;e ars bibmdiy Alas! his case in this in- 
stance affords another proof of the powerful influence of early 
habits, good or bad, upon the conduct of future life. 

* That these irregularities were sufHoiently known, but not 
sufficiently checked, may appear from the following story, which 
Ur. Parr himself often told. Going out in a carriage one after- 
noon, he overtook, ^ some considerable distance from home on 
the road, a' company of his boys, amusing themselves with riding 
asses. Instantly on the master’s approach, they all dismounted 
and fled, leaving their coats, which they had taken off, and other 
articles of dress, behind them in their fright. Coining up, the 
master alighted, collected the scattered vestments, and putting 
them in his carriage, returned home. For a day or two, he took 
no notice of the misdemeanour. But, after having held the de- 
linquents for that tftie in a state of suspense and alarm, he 
brought out the collected spoils, and called upon those, to whom 
they belonged, to come forward and claim them ; jocosely ob- 
serving, that he had, somehow or other, got together a heap of 
old clothes ; that he was not a dealerin such articles ;*and that 
it might seem difficult to account for his possession of them. 
As the claimants severally appeared, covered with cohfusion at 
the complete detection of the offence, and fearful of punish- 
ment, a significant smile, or a nod, was all the reproof they 
received. 
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tor — ^it is stated by bis pupils,' and deserves to be 
recorded by his biographers, that, besides deliver- 
ing his instructions in the publi * schools, he was 
watchful of opportunities to interpose his advice in 
the conduct of Jiheir priyate studies ; and that these 
he was careful to point towards the objects, more 
immediately connected with their intended situa- 
tions in future life.* To the youth, who had in 
view the study and the practied of medicine, he 
would recommend such write% as Hippocrates and 
Celsus, among the ancients, and Boerhaave, Mead, 
and Cullen, among the moderns. To the attention 
of the future barrister, civilian, or statesman, he 
would propose the volumes of Blackstone, Grotius, 
PufFeudorfi and Vattel : and to those whose choice 
was fixed on the profession of a divine, he would 
guide, with careful hand, to the pure Ibuntain of 
sacred truth, in the study of the Greek and He- 
brew Scriptures, aided by the critical skill of 
Lambert Bos, Palairet, and Boivyer.* 

The same anxiety which watched over the im- 
provement and the happiness of his pupils, whilst 

' “ Panim contentus singularenrillam fixantKlscectiraiD.duin 
in conspectu ejus agerct, intraque limhes scholee moraretur ; 
defuerit nunquam in sc adliortando, earn ut servaret in studiis 
prosequendis diligentiatn, eumque in virtute scdul6 excolend^ 
tenoremj>” &c. Dr. Malthy, — See Bihl. Parr. p. 149. 

» Maurice’s Mcin. part 1. p. 105. 

® “ Dr. Parr holds, that Mr. Bowyer is not a rash conjccturer ; 
that he is not a mere retailer of Markland’s, Bentley’s and 
Wetstein’s guesses; that the last edition of the ‘ Conjectures ’ 
is a book which ought to be read by every scholar and every 
rational Christian.”— DfW. Parr. p. 4. 
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utider his care, continued even when they were 
withdrawn from it, and followed them to the uni- 
versities, and td those stations of public or private 
life, which it was afterwardf their lot to occupy. In 
the course of an epistolary correspondence of no 
small extent, he often conveyed Sis wise advice or 
his friendly wishes to those, who had ntinds to ap- 
preciate the importance of the one, or hearts to feel 
the value of the other. “ Of these admirable let- 
ters, ’ says Mr. Mfeirice, “ I have myself seen as 
many sS, could they be collected and published, 
would make a volume, replete with the noblest 
precepts for the conduct of the rising generation.”* 

To the present writer, long engaged in the busi- 
ness of education, next to the mental and moral 
improvement of his pupils, it has ever been his 
great delight to witness, and he has evet felt it an 
important du^ to promote, their innocent amuse- 
ments, and especially their active and healthful 
sports. It is, therefore, peculiarly pleasing to him 
to relate, that Dr. Parr was no less friendly to 
those feats of bodily exertion, and games of manly 
contention, which so much contribute to give 
health, agility, and firmness to the body, and, by 
a reciprocal effect, to impart also spirit, activity, 

and energy to all the powers and operations of the 
mind. . 

On the high days, specially devoted by the 
youths of Learn to the noble amusement of a 
cricket-match, in as.so6iation with many young 
men of the surrounding neighbourhood. Dr. Parr 


Maurice’s Mem. part 1. p. 106. 
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was always delighted to appear among them ; ani- 
mating by his presence, by his good-humour, and 
his kind manner, amidst the fragrant fumes of his 
pipe, the sportive field? and the sprightly throng; 
sharing, almost ^ youngest and the 
gayest, in all- the ardpur of the contest, and in the 
life and joy of the whole scene.' 

But there is one kind of personal contest, with 
respect to which the writer and his illustrious 
friend could not agree. the admirer and 

the advocate, which the’ writer is not, of pugilistic 
encounters among boys; and these he defended 
by the usual arguments, as the exercise of a manly 
and useful art, calculated to inspire, firmness and 
fortitude, and to furnish the means of defence 
against violence and insult. It was amusing to 
hear him, speak of the tacit agreement w|iich sub- 
sisted, he said, between himself all^ his pupils at 
Stanmore, that all their battles should be fought 
on a certain spot, of which he commanded a full 
view from his private room ; as thus he could see, 
without being seen, and enjoy the sport, without 
endangering the loss of his dignity. It must be 
owned, indeed, that there is more to^be advanced in 
favour of the practice, considered aslhe least dan- 
gerous mode of terminating real quarrels, especially 
among the lower classes of the people, than can 

> <i good friend,” said Dr. Parr, on one occasion, to the 
-writer, “ 1 was passing, a day or two ago, by your field, and 
saw all your boys intently and merrily engaged in their sports. 
Oh! it was a sight which cheered my heart! Pray tell them 
from me that the old Doctor longed to throw away his hat and 
wig, and to run and make one among them !” 
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possibly be urged for those brutal exhibitions of 
venal stage-fights, which are unquestionably the 
disgrace of the age and the country. ' 

Among the Greeks and R^gnans, the importance, 
even at the earliest age, of.those ^dil^ exercises, 
called gymnastics, was higffly. estili^ted ; and the 
ancients certainly understood better than the mo- 
derns the benelficial influence, mutually exerted 
by the three great branches of physical, intellec- 
tual and moral cd|||^ation. The aid of the first 
they held to be equally necessary with that of the 
second and the third, in order to form and to j)ro- 
duce the proper model of a man, and to raise up 
the human creature to his due state.of perfection. 
In their opinion, the highest refinements of the 
mind, without the exercise and improvement of 
the body,^would leave the business of education 
only half accoiiiplished ; or rather the whole ob- 
ject of it would then be in a great measure, de- 
feated, because in that case the mental faculty it- 
self would inevitably sink into a state of inertness 
or imbecility, either from over-action, and its ne- 
cessary consequence, exhaustion, or from that 
strong sympathy which ever subsists between the 
two great parti of the human system. The metis 
Sana could, therefore, according to their idea, have 
no 4)ossible, or at least no permanent, existence 
but in corpore sano. 

. Pliny, in one of his letters, describing the man- 
ner in which he was accustomed to unite the hand- 
ling of the spear and the hunting of the boar wijh 

' See a sensible paper on this subject, by Dr. Bardsley, in 
the “ Manchester Philosophical Trans.” 2d scries, vol. i, p. 164. 
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the studious pursuits of literature, exclaijjjs, “ It 
is wonderful how much the mind is invigorated by 
the brisk action, and the vigorous exertion of the 
body ! ” Plato, in his Protagoras,” calls that man 
a cripple #ho cultivates the powers of his mind 
only,. leaving ^ifejse of ^a>body unemployed or un- 
improved.. His disciple Aristotle, in' his book on 
“ Politics,” lays it down as a maxim, that, on cor- 
poreal vigour, mental energy greatly depends j and 
he strongly advises that in ^p^thful age the mind 
should be moderately, but not strenuously, exerted ; 
and that the principal care should then be, to pre- 
serve and improve the bodily health and strength. 
It was by these principles that his own conduct 
was guided, in the education of his illustrious pupil, 
the great Macedonian prince ; of whom, it is well 
known, that he was carefully instructedi^n all the 
manly and martial exercises of the age ; and was 
no Jess distinguished for strength and agility of 
body, than for the high and active powers of his , 
mind. 

Let no one, then, who may peruse these pages, 
think the subject degraded, when it is noticed with 
due commendation, that, at Stanmore School, all 
proper attention was given to those "irts and amuse- 
ments, which have for their object the culture of 
the external senses, and the preservation andjjm- 
proveraent of the bodily health and vigour. Besides 
the elegant accomplishments of music, drawing, 
and dancing, the youths of Stanmore were accus- 
tomed to the hardier exercises of archery, fencing, 
and military drilling ; and were encouraged, during 
the allotted hours of the day, to engage vigorously 
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in all the usual sports of school-boys, and most of 
all in the game of cricket. 

On the summit of the neighbouring hill, near 
which the first Duke, of ClflEmdos buili^a mansion, 
cdfled the “ Banqueting H§use,’’ lJ||yr6 is a spacious 
area, once used as a bowling-gredn ; and this was 
the place appropriated to the favourite English 
sport. Two or three times a week, matches were 
made, and the skill and strength of the contending 
parties called forflP^into full exertion. Around 
this elevated *spot there was, and still is, a planta- 
tion of large and lofty firs ; and it is amusing to 
be told that, here, those, who at one time performed 
the part of the ancient athletre, would at other 
times assemble as juvenile philosophers; holding 
disputations on questions of science and literature, 
with all the solemn gravity of their venerable an- 
cestors, the disciples of Plato and Aristotle, repo- 
sing in the groves of Academus, or walking amidst 
the deep shades of the Lyceum.* If the reflecting 
reader should smile when he peruses these para- 
graphs, it will not be with the smile of der^n or 
of contempt. 

Of the scho^rs of Stanmore School, there were 
many, who afterwards appeared with honourable 
distinction, some more and others less, in the public 
or jlrivate walks of life ; and of these, short bio- 
graphical notices will be found subjoined to these 
Memoirs. 

* Maurice’s Mem. part 1 . p. 1 06. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A. D. 1776-1777. 

Dissolution of Stanmore School— Causes of it— Dr. Parr’s 
appointment to the mastership of Colchester School— His 
removal to that town — His failure of success— His acquain- 
tance with Mr. Twining— and Dr^orster — His opinion of 
the American war — of Lorch^North— of the ^clerical petition 
— His appointment to the cures of the Hythe and Trinity 
Churches — His mode of preaching. 

Stanmore School, if honourable in its course, 
was short in its duration. Though it was at first 
attended with much encouraging success, yet its 
profits were greatly diminished by the interest of 
heavy debts, contracted in the purchase of a suit- 
able house and the necessary furniture ; and though 
its credit stood deservedly high, yet, in the pro- 
gress of a few years, it was found unable to bear 
up iij, competition with the old and extensive in- 
terest^ which supported the neighbouring school 
of Harrow. 

Superior to the meanness of literary jealousy, 
and ever anxious to do justice to the claims 
even of those of opposing views and sentimefits,* 
Dr. Parr always acknowledged in his fortunate 

' Ailqualltas et parerhonorum gradus, et studiorum quasi 
finitima vicinitas^ tantiim absuntab invidice obtrectatione,utnon 
modo non exiilcerare eorum gratiam, sed conciliare videantur.” 
— Pr«/. ad Bellendenum, p. 15. 
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rival, a man of learning, of talents, and of worth ; 
and it may well be supposed that no exertion in 
the discharge of his official duties would be wanting 
on the part of Dr. Heath to justify, as far as such 
exertion could, the preference wh^, contrary to 
the general opinion of the -merits oFthe^respective 
candidates, he had obtained. .At Eton, as second 
master, he had gained much honourable reputa- 
tion ; and it would have created no feelings but 
those of pleasure in Irim, to whose memory these 
pages are consQprated, could he have foreseen, 
recorded in the same pages, the following testi- 
mony, gratefully and affectionately borne to the 
merits of an excellent tutor, by one of his own 
pupils. It occurs in a letter from John Pollard, Esq., 
then a scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, ad- 
dressed to his brother Walter, who had just re- 
moved with the seceding throng from Harrow to 
Stanmore. “ I know not your precise motives,” 
says the writer, for quitting your former school ; 
but since you are pleased with your new situa- 
tion, I shall say no more. Impartiality, however, 
obliges me to say, that you could not have a 
more excellent master than Dr. Heath; a man 
eminently distinguished for the good qualities of 
the head and the heart. At Eton, I had in him a 
steady friend, and a faithful adviser. He is exceed- 
ingly affable in his manners, and is profoundly 
learned, without any mixture of pedantry. I wish, 
therefore, his success at Harrow, may be equal to 
his high deserts.” * 


^ Maurice’s Mem. part 1. p. 82, note. 
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The wishes of his pupil, it may with truth be 
added, were amply realised. The reputation, ac- 
quired at -Eton, was well sustained by Dr. Heath, 
as head of Harrow School ; which, under his au- 
spices, graduqjy,y recovered from the shock of the 
late disturbance, followed by the secession of so 
large a number of its best scholars ; and,1n no long 
time, rose to all the height of its former renown. 
Thus the chances of success were continually 
diminishing in a rival institution, at the distance of 
only two or three miles — indebted^for its existence, 
at first, to strongly excited feeling, not likely to 
continue ; and dependent for its duration chiefly on 
the influence of one great name, not yet invested 
with all the celebrity which it afterwards at- 
tained. 

Such, at the end of about five years, were the 
discouraging circumstances of the great undertak- 
ing, in which Dr. Parr had embarked his little for- 
tunes, at Stanmore. Oppress^ by the weight of 
an expensive establishment, and disappointed in his 
hopes of public support, he was drawn at length to 
the painful resolution of relinquishing his plans, 
and of looking out for other means of adequate and 
honourable subsistence. He possessed a sincere 
friend and patron in the Earl of Dartmouth, three 
of whose sons were educated by him. But that 
nobleman, though appointed Secretary of State in 
1772, and advanced in 1775 to the post of Lord 
Privy-Seal, found no opportunity of procuring for 
him any of the honours or emoluments of the 
church ; and Dr. Parr was still obliged, as his sole 
resource, to rely “ upon his own patient toil and 
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resolute self-denial.”’ Towards the end of the year 
1776, an event occurred which seemed favourable to 
his views and wishes. About that time, the master- 
ship of the grammar-school at Colchester became 
vacant, by the death of the Rev Mr. Smithies : 
and the offer of it, handsomely made on the part 
of the governors, was, after due deliberation, ac- 
cepted. 

From ^tanmore— ever endeared to his recollec- 
tion as the scene of his useful labours, and thd 
centre which drew towards it many valuable ac- 
quaintances and friends — Dr. PaiT removed with 
his family, consisting of his wife and a daughter, 
early in the spring of 1777, to Colchester ; and 
entered with all his usual ardour on the duties of 
his new station. He had succeeded, much to his 
own satisfaction, in engaging the services of the 
Rev. Wm. Julius, whom he mentions as his “ in- 
genious pupil at Stanmore, and his most merito- 
rious assistant ^ Colchester.”* The buildings 
of the public school, which had fallen into some 
decay, he repaired ; and he took a house near it, 
for the reception of private boarders. These con- 
sisted principally of some pupils, who had accom- 
panied him from Stanmore ; and the number after- 
wards added was inconsiderable. Thus in a little 
time his prospects were ag^ clouded over ; and 
some further change in his plans, some new efforts 
for his support, became desirable, or even necessary. 

But though , his residence at Colchester was of 
short duration, and not cheered by the pleasurable 


Spital Sermon, notes. 


* Bibl. Parr, p, 651 , 
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feelings of hopes realised or endeavours successful, 
yet be always reflected upon it with much satis- 
faction, because it afforded him the opportunity 
of cultivating the friendship of two learned and 
excellent men, whom he ever afterwards held in 
the highest estimation. 

Of these, one was the Rev. Thomas Twining, 
who was the son of an eminent tea-merchant in 
London, and who was intended by his father for 
his successor in the lucrative business which he 
had for many years carried on. But, in conse- 
quence of his own decided preference, he was per- 
mitted to engage in literary pursuits, and to devote 
himself to the clerical profession. He was rector 
of White" Notley, in Essex; and, on the death of 
the Rev. Philip Morant, the celebrated antiquary, 
was presented to the rectory of St. Mary’s, Col- 
chester. He was greatly distinguished for his 
classical knowledge and critical skill : and is well 
known to the public as the trwslator of “ Aris- 
totle’s Poetics.”' This translaticm Dr. Parr always 
considered as admirable, equally for its correctness 
and for its perspicuity ; and he always spoke with 
praise of the sound discriminating judgment, united 
with the* vast and profound learning, displayed in 
the notes appended. If by the charms of elegant 

' To Dr. Parr's copy o'fthis book the following note is sub- 
joined " The gift of the editor, whom I am proud and happy 
to call my friend, because he is one of the best scholars now 
living, and one of the best men that ever lived.”_“ The notes 
of Twining are very learned ; and, considered as a translation 
of a Greek oiiginal, his work, I believe, is not surpassed by any 
translation in the English language. S. P.” — Bibl, Parr, p. 223. 
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literature Mr. Twining could riot fail to attract the 
admiration, he was no less sure to engage the re- 
spect and. the love of Dr. t*arr, by the amiable 
frankness of his temp&r, by the pleasing simplicity 
of his manners, and by the wit and the vivacity of 
his conversation. He was so conscientiously strict 
in the discharge of his professional duties, that he 
never allowed himself to be absent from his. parish 
for more than a fortnight, in any one year, through 
the last forty years of his life. He died in 1804. * 
The Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Forster, the other of 
Dr. Parr’s most intimate friends at Colchester, was 
a man of powerful intellect, diligently cultivated, 
and vigorously ‘exercised by profound researches 
into all the most important subjects of metaphy- 
sics, ethics, and theology. His conversation was 
highly interesting, and in no small degree instruc- 
tive, to Dr. Parr,‘ as he often declared ; though 
they thought and felt very differently on the great 
public questtiqjfts so eagerly debated in those times, 
chiefly relative to^the disputes with America, aj^d 
the measures of Lord North’s administration.* But 
in these learned and enlightened men, differences 
of opinion had no power to destroy, nor even to 


* He calls him “ the profound and sagacious Dr. Forster.’*— 
Sequel to a printed paper, p. 108. And again, “ Dr. Parr's 
very philosophical, very learned, an^^ very benevolent friend, 
the late Dr. Forster.’ Parr. p. 662, 

* Forster on the Middlesex Election, in answer to Sir W. 
Meredith, 1762. — His answer to Junius~his answer to Mr. 
Dunning on the same subjeft, 1770. “ Dr. Forster’s pamph- 
lets are very able indeed. S. P.’I — Bihl. Parr. p. 400. 
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diminish, the esteem, which their talents and vir- 
tues reciprocally inspired. 

At this period, the American war, most unhap- 
pily for England, was raging in all its fury. “ It 
was a war,” says Dr. Parr,' “ which commenced, 
and was afterwards condiicted,under evil auspices;” 
and yet, as he observes, it was in its origin, “ the 
war of the king and the nation.” The powerful 
remains of the Tory party, all those who were called , 
by a distinction at once novel and unconstitutional, 
“ the King’s friends,”* far' the greater number of 
the clergy, and a large majority of the people, were 
undoubtedly the authors and abettors of that dis- 
graceful and direful contest. "With these, it must 
be reluctantly acknowledged, were united too many 
of the Whigs, actuated by a strange and absurd 
notion of “ the omnipotence of .Parliament;” as if 
its power extended alike to those who are really, 
and to those who are not even virtually represented. 
Opposed to this mighty combination of almost all 
the strength and population the country, firmly 
and nobly stood the great body of the Whigs ; led 
on by Lords Rockingham, Chatham, and Camden, 

' Preef^ ad Bellen. pp. 8. 32. 

' “Iluring Lord North’s administration, 1 was in company 
with the secretary of state and some other great officers, and I 
fiercely attacked the fasHionable and mischievous distinction of 
the king’s friends. To you I am indebted for the fact, that 
the distinction originated in Lord Bath’s counsels. There was 
no distinct vestige of it before the public eye while George 11. 
was uppn the throne.”-— Dr. Portia hatter to Charka Butler, 
Esq . ; Reminitceneea, vol. ii. p. 223. 
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in the upper house, and by Burke, Barr6 and Fox, 
in the lower ; and these were well supported by 
many of the great merchants and traders of the 
metropolis, by most of the various denominations 
of dissenters, and even by a considerable number 
of candid and intelligent clergymen, the avowed 
advocates of civil and religious liberty — among 
whom conspicuously appeared the names of Ship- 
ley, Watson, Tucker,* Jebb, and Wyvill; and, 
though less prominently, those of Henry Taylor, 
Blackburne, Paley, and Parr. By all these, the war 
of Great Britain with her colonies was uniformly 
reprobated, as no less iniquitous in its origin, than 
disastrous in its progress, and likely to be, as it 
afterwards proved, inglorious in its issue. 

But whilst he held in utter abhorrence the 
avowed principle and the proposed object of the 
American war. Dr. Parr was led afterwards, at 
least, to conceive a favourable opinion of the minis- 
ter under whose administration all its fatal mea- 
sures were pertinaciously defended and obstinately 
conducted. In the following passages some of the 
more estimable qualities which marked his cha- 
racter are depicted with a powerful, and many will 
think with a partial hand ; and if the exculpatory 
statement of his conduct in the great affair of Amc- 

' Dean of Gloucester. His name is\ere inserted, chiefly on 
account of his bold and powerful appeal to the British nation, 
published so early as 1774, recommending an immediate ac- 
knowledgment of American independence. He published also 
important works on the subject of free trade, church-reforfli, and 
religious toleration. In his later years he seems to have de- 
viated from the principles which he avowed in early life. 

VOL. 1. II 
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rica be admitted at all, it can only be as an apology 
for what, surely, on no principles of justice or policy 
it is possible to defend. 

' “ Lord North possesses great natural acuteness, 
which he has improved by art and experience. 
With considerable dignity, he unites those powers 
of wit, which are both agreeable in adorning a 
narration, and irresistible in exciting ridicule. His 
memory is rich in the knowledge of antiquity, and 
happy in applying it to his purpose. His speeches 
distinguish him as an individual most amiably re- 
solved to bear with the infirmities and follies of 
mankind, and often has his polished urbanity re- 
strained the ill humour and asperity of others. His 
style, though not much ornamented, is certainly 
not mean. He comprehends a subject readily, and 
explains it with success. It is not his smallest 
praise that he not only says all that is necessary 
to his purpose, but that he never says more. To 
these accomplishments of the orator, possessed from 
nature, or acquired by diligence, is added the ge- 
nuine and the greatest love of his country, whose 
ancient forms and customs he not only understands 
to admiration, but defends, whenever they become 
subjects of dispute, with vigour and with firmness. 
If we investigate more minutely the character of 
his mind, we shall have occasion to observe that, 
when in possession of the highest dignity, and op- 
posed by a powerful competitor, he conducted 
himself with the greatest moderation. We shall 
find Hiim steady in his attachments; peaceable 
when offended ; successful in inspiring confidence 
which he never disappointed ; never using his power 
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for the depression of the weak ; exempt from the 
very appearance of criminality, unless it be im- 
puted to him that, in the prosecution of the Ameri- 
can war, he did not keep pace with the ardour of 
public expectation. That war, originating in mea- 
sures in which he had no concern, was undertaken 
by him with hesitation and reluctance. All resis- 
tance to the popular views and wishes being inef- 
fectual, he was impelled to arms — to arms already 
stained with unexpiated blood, by the combined 
efforts of the sovereign, the senate and the peo- 
ple.”' 

In 1772 a motion was brought forward in the 
House of Commons, very important to the cause 
of religious liberty, and to the honour and interests 
of the national church. This was in consequence 
of an application from certain clergymen, who had 
for some time associated together for the purpose 
of obtaining relief in the matter of subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles, by which they felt them- 
selves seriously aggrieved. They consisted of about 
260 of the most learned and enlightened of the 
clergy, and were usually called “ clerical petition- 
ers;” among whom were particularly distinguished 
Bishop Law, Archdeacon Blackburne, Dr. .Jebb, 
Dr. Watson, and Mr. Wyvill. 

On presenting their petition, it was powerfully 
urged by Sir W. Meredith, Mr. T. Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Camelford, and others, that the thirty-nine 
articles were drawn up at a period, when the na- 
tion had scarcely emerged from the darkness of 

* Prsef. Bellendeni, p. 6, Beloe’s Trans, p, 10, 
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popery ; that of these, some are obscure, others ab- 
surd, and others, in the opinion of almost all the re- 
flecting part of the Christian world, false or dubious; 
and that of the clergy themselves, who sign them 
from compulsion, there are few who really believe 
them. Thus, it was contended, a habit of preva- 
l ication, dangerous to morals, is encouraged even 
in the teachers of religion; the church is dis- 
honoured, and in the same proportion weakened ; 
many of its conscientious members are distressed, 
or driven from its communion ; and the entrance 
is barred against the admission into it of many up- 
right and excellent men, who would otherwise seek 
it. Such were the cogent reasonings, by which 
the petition was supported ; but it was, neverthe- 
less, thrown out by a large majority ; and when in 
the following session it was a second time pre- 
sented, it was by the same powerful majority a 
second time rejected. “ Not always the truth and 
justice of the question carries the verdict with it.”‘ 
" When my beloved and respected friend. Dr. 
John Jebb,” says Dr. Parr,* “ was conducting a 
petition for relief from subscription, I was no stran- 
ger to the splendid talents and exemplary virtues 
which distinguished many of his associates. I was 
no enemy to that active and impartial spirit of in- 
quiry, which had led other men into opinions far 
bolder than my own. But I refused to act with 
Dr. Jebb, because his plan gripped too much at 
once ; and, because I was informed of a more tem- 
perate scheme, which was to have been laid before 


‘ Sliakspcarc. 


2 Sequel to a printed paper, p. 52. 
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Archbishop Cornwallis, by two ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, who have since been deservedly raised to 
the episcopal bench.”' 

Such was the conduct of Dr. Parr, and such his 
own account of the motives by which he was ac- 
tuated, on this memorable occasion ; when a great 
effort was made to remove one of the foulest blots, 
by which the English church is disfigured and de- 
filed. There is no doubt that he approved in 
general of the principles on which the clerical pe- 
titioners proceeded ; and that he acknowledged, to 
its full extent, the grievance of which they com- 
plained. But, like Dr. Paley, who, with the same 
view of the case, and the same doubtfulness of 
present success, acted the same cautious part, he 
reserved himself for some future occasion ; when, 
encouraged by the accession of greater numbers, 
and by the sanction of higher authority, he would 
probably have united his own active efforts with 
their’s ; and, perhaps, if the question had been 
pressed upon him, he would, with the same in- 
genuousness, have confessed with Dr. Paley — “ I 
have been a coward in this business ; but I will come 
in with the next wave, and that will .be larger.”* 

* “ Mr. Wollaston, Vicar of Cbisleburst, Portcus, then Reclor 
of Lambetb, afterwards Bisbop of London, and York, then Dean 
of Lincoln, afterwards Bisbop of Ely, waited upon Cornwallis, 
Arcbbisbop of Canterbury, to obtain his support for a review of 
tbe tbirty-nine articles^ and a reform of tbe cburcb service on 
Dr. Clarke’s plan. They failed. But Porteus, many years 
afterwards, attacked the Socinians, in a pamphlet without bis 
name. I smiled at tbe conversion of Porteus, when he wore a 
mitre. S. P.”-l?iW. Pati'. p. 611. 

* Meadley's Mem. of Paley, p. 90. 
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All, who were acquainted with Dr. Parr, well 
know that the habit of his mind was extreme cau- 
tion and excessive timidity ; that, through the 
whole course of his life, some of his later years 
excepted, whilst he was bold in thinking and even 
in talking, he was often fearful of acting; and 
that, not unfrequently, he advised and approved, 
and even secretly promoted measures, which he 
had not always the courage to avow publicly, or 
to support openly. In the present instance, how- 
ever, it must be allowed, that Dr. Jebb and his 
friends weakened their cause “ by grasping at too 
much, in too short a time or by pointing their 
objection against all subscription whatever, ex- 
cept only to the Scriptures, and not against that 
subscription of which, in the general opinion, 
they had good reason to complain. Thus, besides 
the high church and tory party, the determined 
foes of all human improvements, they raised up 
against themselves opponents in those who, though 
ready to tolerate diversity in religious opinions, yet 
conceived that some criterion, to secure the com- 
mon faith of the clergy in a few great points, is 
necessary to an established church. But the pe- 
titioners were still right in their general principle, 
even if they too hastily pushed it to its extreme 
limits ; and so just and spirited an attempt to re- 
move a serious and oppressive evil ought not to 
have been deserted by any^rue friend, to the eause 
of religious liberty, or of ecclesiastical reform. 

It is painful to relate, that these first were also 
the last attempts ever made during the reign of 
George III. to correct glaring abuses, to redress 
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crying grievances, and to introduce into the state 
of the church those alterations and amendments, 
which the change of circumstances and the im- 
proved condition of society demand ; and which 
would at once redound to its honour, and contri- 
bute to its security and prosperity. But since 
“reform or ruin” is the inevitable doom of all 
human institutions, he that dreads the one should 
be cautious how he too pertinaciously opposes the 
other. “ Beware ! and lick not the sweet which 
is your poison.”' 

During his short residence at Colchester, which 
scarcely exceeded twelve or fourteen months. Dr. 
Parr was ordained priest by Bishop Lowth ; and, 
at the request of his friend. Dr. Forster, he en- 
tered upon the cures of the Hythe and the Trinity 
Church in that town. It may deserve to be no- 
ticed, that both here and at his curacies in Mid- 
dlesex, he was accustomed to deliver his public 
discourses, without the aid of written notes; which, 
indeed, was his general practice through life. 
When speaking of it to his friends, he always 
ascribed the ease and the pleasure with which 
he adopted that practice to the habit of extem- 
porary speaking, first acquired in his contests with 
his two powerful rivals at Harrow School, and 
afterwards called into constant exercise in the 
course of giving instruction to his pupils.* 

It must, however, be remembered, that nature 
had supplied him in tich abundance with most of 
the qualities, contributing to form the impressive 


' Sliakspeare. 


* Eur'ip. Mag. Sept. 1809. 
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and accomplished speaker, in his figure, his voice, 
the force of his understanding, the ardour of his 
feelings, and the vigour of his imagination — in his 
quick and clear comprehension of every subject to 
which his attention was directed, and in the won- 
derful strength of memory which enabled him to 
bring out, promptly and copiously, oh all occa- 
sions, the vast stores of knowledge collected from 
so many sources, and arranged with so much order 
in his mind. It will long be remembered by those 
who were statedly or occasionally his hearers, at 
a subsequent period, when die resided at Hatton, 
that in his extemporaneous addresses he often 
broke forth into a strain of fervid and forcible, and 
sometimes even sublime eloquence, by which his 
whole audience were astonishqil and enraptured. ’ 
Under favourable circumstances Dr. Parr would 
have been ah orator of a high order. 


• One being asked respecting a passage by which some of 
his hearers were particularly struck, whether he had read it 
from his book ? — “Oh no !” said he, “ it was the light of 
nature suddenly flashing upon me." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A. D. 1779—1786, 

Dr. Parr’s appointment to tlie m.astership of Norwich School — 
His removal to that city — Ilis discouragements — His en- 
gagements as curate of St. George’s and St. Saviour’s — His 
four first published sermons — Degree of LL. D. conferred 
upon him at Cambridge— His two theses on that occasion — 
His first preferment — ^his ^cond. 

In the spring of 1778 the mastership of Nor- 
wich School became vacant, by the resignation of 
the Rev. George William Lemon,* known to the 
literary world as the* author of an “Etymological 
Dictionary,” and of other works; when Dr. Parr 
was induced to offer himself as a candidate for 
that office. 

He had formed several agreeable connexions in 
the county of Norfolk ; and at that time one of his 
cousins, to whom he was much attached, resided 
at Norwich. This was the Rev. Robert Parr, son of 
the Rev. Robert Parr, rector of Horsted and Cot- 
tishall — a name before respectfully mentioned in 

‘ He was the editor of a tract “ On the Greek Accents,” by 
the celebrated Spelman, and author of “ The Voyage of .^neas 
from Troy.” — “ Mr. Lemon was Dr. Parr’s immediate predeces- 
sor in the mastership of Nor|{ich School. He was not a very 
skilful teacher, and knew little of the world ; but he was a wor- 
thy man, had great industry, and much learning. He was the 
intimate friend of Spelman, and wiis assisted by Spelman’s pa- 
pers. S. P.”— JBiW. Parr. p. 698. 
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these pages. He was himself rector of Heigham, 
a small village, about a mile distant from the city. 
He had a brother, Francis, the survivor of twins,’ 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, who died 
early in life, at Harrow ; of whom Dr. Parr thus 
speaks in a letter to a friend — “ I loved„him sin- 
cerely, and had many opportunities of serving 
him.” From his cousin, Robert, Dr. Parr pos- 
sessed the reversion of a considerable estatp, devised 
by will, contingent on the death of the widow ; 
which event did not happen till the winter of 1 823. 

“August 1, 1778, at a fall court of mayoralty, 
the Rev. Samuel Parr, A. M., was elected master 
of the grammar-school of Norwich, on the foun- 
dation of Edward VI. and early in the following 
year he fixed his residence in that city. Though 
so often disappointed in his views, he Was still un- 
broken in his spirit ; and though not encouraged 
in his labours as a teacher by public patronage ; 
yet he once more resumed them, with undiminished 
ardour and with renovated hope. He introduced 
into the school some considerable improvements 
in the plan of instruction, and in the rules of disci- 
pline ; and he had the happiness to receive under 
his charge several young persons, who afterwards 
appeared with distinction in the literary or politi- 
cal world. Of these some notice will be taken 
hereafter. In consequence of the strong recom- 
mendations of Dr. Parr, his late pupil, the Rev. 
William Beloe, whose name has already appeared. 


' See Pedigree, in the Appendix, No. I. 
* Hist, of Norfolk, vol. x. p. 216 . 
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though not very honourably, in these pages, was 
chosen second master. 

Many circumstances there were, especially 
those of pleasant, and, in no common degree, en- 
lightened society, which rendered his situation at 
NorwicK,very agreeable to Dr. Parr; but among 
these it must now be told, the means of acquiring 
affluence, or even an easy independence, cannot be 
enumerated. The great expenses of frequent remo- 
vals, and perhaps inattention to the due manage- 
ment of his pecuniary concerns, contributed, with 
the want of public support, to impoverish him ; and 
the writer has often heard him feelingly describe 
the difflculties to which in this part of his life he 
was sometimes reduced. He well remembers that, 
once in particular, -looking round upon a small 
library wHtch the writer possesses. Dr. Parr’s 
attention was caught by the title “ Stephani The- 
saurus Linguae Graecae when, suddenly turning 
about, and striking vehemently the arm of the per- 
son, whom he addressed, in a manner very usual 
withflhim, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! my friend, my 
friend, may you never be forced, as / was at Nor- 
wich, to sell that work — to me so precious — from 
absolute and urgent necessity !” * 

But though not loaded with the gifts of fortune, 
nor encouraged by the smiles of patronage— ^at least 
not till the later years of his life — yet in the full 


‘ “ At one time in my life,” said he to his friend. Dr. Wade, 
“ I had but fourteen pounds in the world. But then 1 had 
good spirits, and owed no man sixpence .” — New Monthly 
Mag. May, 1826. 
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consciousness of his own qualifications, as an in- 
structor of youth ; in the pleasing recollection of 
faithful and diligent endeavours, exerted for the 
improvement of his pupils; in the sincere and 
affectionate friendship, which he contracted with 
many of them, and in the expressions of esteem 
and gratitude, which he constantly received from 
all ; he found sources of delight greater than he 
could have derived from the pecuniary success of 
his various undertakings, or from the honours and 
emoluments of his profession — though even these 
he was far from affecting to despise. It was a de- 
claration which he often repeated to his friends, 
sometimes with eyes raised ardently to Heaven — 
sometimes with hands pressed fervently to his 
breast — that, on the whole course of his scholastic 
labours, ill-requited as in some respects they 
were, he ever looked back with the purest and the 
highest satisfaction. 

Soon after his settlement at Norwich, with the 
duties of the school. Dr. Parr united those of the 
sacred office ; and, as curate to the Rev. ’Wiliam 
Tapps, he served the churches of St. George’s 
Colgate and St. Saviour. He now occasionally 
delivered discourses, carefully composed ; and in 
these, it is said, he sometimes soared above the- 
level of the common apprehension. But more fre- 
quently he adopted his former and happier method 
of addressing his audience, without the preparation 
of writing ; and he usually selected for his subject 
some difficult passage of Scripture, which it was 
his wish to explain ; or some interesting event, or 
striking declaration, or important admonition, in the 
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lesson, or gospel, or epistle, from which it was his 
aim to draw whatever moral or religious instruction 
it might be intended or fitted to afford. But these 
useful services in the church, his other pressing 
engagements did not allow him to continue much 
longer than a year. ^ 

Three sermons delivered on three public oc- 
casions, at the request of his hearers, were after- 
wards sent to the press; and these, as his first 
published works, will be noticed more fully in a 
succeeding page. The first was preached on 
Christmas-day, 1779 ; and the second and the third, 
on the all-important subject of education, were de- 
livered before the governors of the, charity-schools 
in Norwich; one in 1780, the other in 1782. Of 
the two last the author himself has given the 
following account. 

“ The second discourse was preached before a 
very respectable audience; and it is now sub- 
mitted to the candour of the public, at the request 
of some persons — the sincerity of whose approba- 
tion -Jt cannot distrust, and with the authority of 
whose judgment I ought not to trifle. I intend it 
as a sequel to the sermon which I published in 
1780. In that sermon, I entered into a full and 
elaborate vindication of the general principles 
on which charity-schools are supported. But 
upon the present occasion, I have studiously pre- 
served a plainer style : I have chiefly attended to 
the practical part of the subject : I have, enlarged 
more copiously upon the best methods of religious 
education for all young persons; and, with few 
exceptions, i profess only to deliver such common 
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and useful observations, as are adapted to the 
apprehension of the common and well-disposed 
readers.” 

Of thii^ second discourse, a gentleman still living 
in Norwich, Mr. John Taylor,* a much-valued 
friend of Dr. Parr, in a letter to the writer of these 
volumes, thus speaks : It occupied in the de- 
livery, as I well remember, the full space of an 
hour and a half, having heard it myself at my 
parish church. It was preached before the corpo- 

> Alas ! this excellent mar. is now no more. Almost at the 
moment of his lamented death, the writer, in consequence of 
some intimation conveyed to him, was indulging the hope of 
receiving a visit from his intelligent and ol^liging correspon- 
dent ; and thus of adding to the pleasure of an interchange of 
letters, on the subject of these Memoirs, the still greater satis- 
faction of obtaining further and fuller information, orally, on 
the same interesting subject. Mr. Taylor was grandson of the 
celebrated Dr. Taylor ; and though his education was some- 
what restricted, and he was placed under the necessity of en- 
gaging early in trade, yet he inherited from his great proge- 
nitor his veneration for learning, and his ardour in the pursuit 
of knowledge, his enlightenedMews of Christian truth, ^nd his 
devoted attachment to the great cause of the rights and liber- 
ties of men and of nations. In him the dignity, which serious 
religious principle and undeviating moral rectitude bestow, was 
accompanied and graced by all the loveliness which kind affec- 
tionate temper, and pleasing courteous manners confer. Whilst 
he was carefully attentive to the duties of private life, and was 
the pride and the joy of an extended family circle, his active mind 
and public spirit prompted him to engage, almost incessantly, 
in useful services, for the benefit of the city in which he resided, 
and especially of the religious community to which he more 
immediately belonged. His death was occasioned by an acci- 
dent in .travelling, near the residence of one of his sons, in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, June 23, 1826. 
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ration of the city ; and as the -.service was to be 
succeeded by a public dinner, no ipnall degree of 
impatience was visible in the looks of some of the 
Doctor’s auditors. But he still went on m his own 
course, utterly regardless of the frequent appeal 
to watches and other significant hints.” — As it 
appears in print, it extends through seventy quarto 
pages ; and the preacher had some reason to say, 
as he does in his preface, “ For the length of this 
sermon, I am unabfe to make any satisfactory 
apology.” • 

A fourth sermon, entitled “ A Discourse on the 
late Fast by PhileleutherosNorfolciensis,” was pub- 
lished, though not preached, in 1781. The author 
in his preface declares himself to be “a serious, 
and, as he hopes, am unprejudiced clergyman of 
the Church of England.” — “ He conceals his name,” 
he adds, “ because he is not compelled by any 
motive of vanity to venture on publieation; and 
he has published, because the sentiments he main- 
tains seem to coincide with the most useful pur- 
posesitwhich the late fast £ould be intended to pro- 
mote, These sentiments, indeed, are not likely 
to obtain popularity by selfish adulation or sedi- 
tious invective : they flatter the prejudices of no 
party ; and are honestly intended to reform such 
immoralities as may be justly imputed to all.” 

This sermon, thougl^one of his first publications. 
Dr. Parr often told the* writer, he considered as 
his best composition ; and it is somewha^ remark- 
able, that, by the' Constant study and frequent 
practice of writin» during the long course of more 
than forty years, ne i^hould not, in his own opinion. 
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hai^ surpassed his earliest literary efforts. It may 
remind the reader of the similar case of Mr. 
Gibbon and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Having related 
the history and discussed the merits of his first 
published work, entitled, “ Essai sur VEtude de la 
Litt^ratureJ” Mr. Gibbon thus concludes : “ Upon 
the whole I may apply to the first 'production of 
my pen, the speech of a far superior artist, when 
he surveyed the first production of his pencil. 
After viewing some portraits which he had painted 
in his youth, my friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, ac- 
knowledged to me that he was rather humbled 
than flattered by the comparison with his ’present 
works ; and that, after so much time and study, 
he coneeived his improvement to be much greater 
than he found it to have been.” ’ 

As the course of his academical studies had been 
abruptly terminated by the hard necessity of leav- 
ing Cambridge, Dr. Parr could not regularly pro- 
ceed to the degree of A. B. On an important 
occasion, as before related, he had been made 
A. M. by royal mandate i i^d now, aspiring to the 
honour of a doctor’s degree, he diverted, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of his former tutor, Mr. Hub- 
bard, from the line of divinity to that of law — as 
admitting of more expeditious proceedings — and 
at the commencement of 1781, he obtained the de- 
gree of LL.D. 

On this occasion he delivered, in the law- 
schools, J[)eforc crowded audiences, two theses; 
of which the subject of the fii’i>l »vas, TTeeres ex de- 


Gibbon's Memoirs, p. 92. 
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Hcto defuncti non tenetur; and of the second, Jm 
interpretandi kgesprivatis,j^mde ac principi, constat. 
In the former of these, after having* offered a tri- 
bute. of due respect to the memory of the late 
Hon. Charles Yorke, he strenuously opposed the 
doctrine of that celebrated lawyer, laid down in 
his book upon “ the law of forfeiture and denied 
the authority of those passages whiclp^were quoted 
from the correspondence of Cicero and Brutus; 
because, as he affirmed, after that learned and 
sagacious critic Markland,' the correspondence 
itself is .not genuine. The same liberal and en- 
lightened views of the natural and social rights of 
man pervaded the latter, as well as the former 
thesis ; and in both were displayed such strength 
of reasoning and power of language, such accurate 
knowledge of historical facts, and such clear com- 
prehension of legal principles bearing on the ques- 
tions, that the, whole audience listened with fixed 
and delighted attention. The professor of law 
himself, Dr. Halifax, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph,' was so struck ^ith the uncommon excel- 
lence of these compositions, as to make it his par- 
ticular request that they should be given to the 

' Markland published, in 1745, ** Remarks on the Epistles of 
Cicero to Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero to which was 
added, a “ Dissertation on Four Orations ascribed to Cicero, — 

‘ Ad Quirites post reditum — ‘ Post reditum in Senatu— ‘Pro 
Domosua ad Pontifices'— ‘'De HaruSpicum responsis.’" All 
these, it is contended, were not the productions of*the great 
orator, but of some sophist of later times. — Besides subscribing 
to the opinion of Markland, Dr. Parr conceived, from t1|p dif- 
ference of style, that some othA works usually ascribed to 
Cicero are not genuine. 

VOL. I, 
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publip : but with that request, Dr. Paw could not 
be persuaded to comply. In the course of the 
disputations, also, usual upon sdch occasions, it 
excited general surprise to observe in him, who 
had been so short a time resident in the university, 
that acuteness of discrimination, and that prompts 
ness of reply, which would have done honour te 
one well praetised in the logical forms of academi- 
cal exercises. 

■ Speaking, in a recent publication, of these exer- 
cises, and of the learned professor, in whose pre- 
sence they were performed. Dr. Parr thus ex- 
presses himself : When Dr. Halifax sat in the 
professional chair at Cambridge, the members of 
that university were much delighted, with the 
fluency and clearness of his Latinity, and with his 
readiness and skill in conducting the disputes of 
the law-schools. It was my own lot to keep under 
him two acts for my doctor’s degree; and surely, 
from the preparatory labours which I employed in 
correcting the language of two Latin theses, and 
in accumulating materiali^or a close logical dis- 
pute, likely to pass before a numerous, intelligent, 
and attentive audience, the obvious inference is 
that 1 did not set a small value on the abilities and 
acquirements of the professor.”* 

In the year 1780 Dr. Parr obtained his first 
preferment, for which, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, he was indebted, not to public patronage, but 
to private friendship. This was the rectory of 
Asterby, in Lincolnshire, to which he was pre- 


Parr’s Letter to Milner. 
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sented by Jane Lady Trafford, in return for his 
care and fidelity in the discharge of his trust, as 
the preceptor of* her only son, Sigjsgiund Trafford 
Southwell, Esq. of Norfolk; to whom he was sin- 
cerely and devotedly attached through life, and of 
whom, in the solemn contemplation of death, be- 
^eathing to him a small memorial of himself, he 
speaks in terms of affection and gratitude, as his 
much esteemed pupil, friend, and patron.”* 

This first preferment — from which, after the 
stipend to his curate and other necessary expenses 
were pmd, he never derived more than 36/. per 
annum — was followed, in 1783, by another and a 
better, for which he was again indebted to the 
same kind patroness, in the perpetual curacy of 
Hatton, worth about 1 00/. a year. He was advised 
and entreated by his diocesan. Bishop Thurlow, 
still to retain the living of Asterby ; but he chose 
to resign it in favour of his curate, the Rev. Mr. 
Fowler, of Horncastle, who had no other prefer- 
ment ; upon whom, at his particular request. Lady 
Trafford was pleased toconfer it; and who, by att 
allotment of land under an enclosure act, in lieu of 
tithes, found it much more valuable to himself 
than it had ever been to his predecessor. 


' Last Will. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1779-1786. 

Dr. Purr at Notwicli — His religious candour — His high opi- 
nion of Dr. Taylor, minister of the Octagon Chapel — In- 
scription to the memory of that eminent divine, written by 
Dr. Parr — His letter on that occasion — His friendly inter- 
course with Dr. Taylor s successors, Mr. Bourn and Mr. 
Morgan — Application to Parliament for the relief of the dis- 
senting clergy, in the matter of subscription— Relaxation of 
the penal-laws against the Catholics—Riots in consequence 
— ^Trial of Lord G. Gordon— Dr. Parr’s high opinion of his 
advocate, Mr. Erskine. 

In the course of his narrative, it is now the 
pleasing task of the writer to hold up to the notice 
and admiration of his readers, one of the most dis- 
tinguishing excellencies in the character of Dr. 
Parr, which began about this time to shine out in 
its full lustre. This was^is great and amiable 
candour ; a virtue, in the spirit and the practice of 
which, it may almost be said that he was perfect. 
Such was the warm breathing and such the wide 
extent of his charity, that, spurning the narrow 
bounds of mere tolerance, he felt exactly the same 
respectful regard for the sincere and virtuous of all 
other denominations, as for %ose of his own. He 
had the happiness, at Norwich, to be surrounded by 
a number of the clergy, possessed of the same en- 
lightened views, who rose with a noble superiority, 
like himself, above the prejudices, which too often 
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divide men of real worth from each other; and 
who were disposed, and even eagerly desirous, to 
cultivate the go<^ opinion, and, as opportunity 
offered, the acquaintance and /riendship of those, 
whose religious creed differed from their own. 

High, indeed,' was the indignation which throbbed 
^ his bosom, whenever he spoke of that unhappy 
spirit of censorious and intolerant bigotry which, 
in later years, has too much pervadi^ the clerical 
body, undoubtedly with many splendid excep- 
tions ; more especially, when he contrasted with it 
the wise moderation, the kind chai’ity, the gene- 
rous courtesy, towards those of differing opinions, 
which distinguished the clergy in the earlier part 
of his own life, and in the times immediately pre- 
ceding. “ Which of our dignitaries of those times,” 
he would often say to the present writer, — “ our 
Herring, our Conybeare and Iloadicy, our Butler, 
our Benson, our Waddington, and Law, — did not 
think themselves honoured by the esteem and the 
friendly regards of your Watts, your Doddridge, 
and your Lardner, — y^r Benson, your Chandler, 
and your Farmer?” — “ But now,” thundering out 
with angry look and impassioned gesture, he would 
exclaim, “ Oh ! what adifference ! to the good mind 
how distressful! to the right mind how disgustful !” 
Then softening a little, and speaking half-seriously 
and half-jocosely, “ How I wish to be on the 
bench, were it only to^show, to all about me, the 
example of avdser and better spirit!” — “Aye,” pur- 
suing the sudden suggestion of his imagination, he 
would continue, “ to my very first public dinner, 
you, and all yours, whom I know, should be in- 
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vited ; your clergy should be placed wHhouf the 
smallest distinction among mine: you should be 
treated all alike— all with the ^me kind and re- 
spectful consideration.”— “Yes P fired with bene- 
volent delight at the thought, he would exclaim, 
“ your proud scorn should soon soften into kind 
esteem, and mutual hate change into mutual love 1” 
— “ Aye, aye I we should eat and drink together, 
laugh and joke together, and then you might go 
away, and snarl, and bite one another, if you could.” 

“ Alas !” said he on another occasion, “ for our 
church ! — formerly she was the mother of ^1 sects, 
now she is sectarian herself; embittered with the 
same spite and animosity to the sects, which the 
sects feel towards one another.” — “ Oh ! it is a 
change,” he would mournfully say, “ as degrading 
to our dignity as weakening to our strength.” — “ We 
have thrown ourselves down from the proud and 
secure eminence on which we once stood.” — “ We 
are no longer the rallying point, to which you all 
ran, from each other’s wrathful passions and bitter 
strife. We are become to you all the one common 
object of suspicion or aversion. Instead of love, 
we get your hatred ; and instead of respect, we 
shall soon have, and deserve, your contempt.” 

Without surprise, .but not it is to be hoped with- 
out pleasure, the reader of these pages will now 
peruse the following account of Dr. Parr’s friendly 
intercourse, and indeed that also of many of his 
clerical brethren, with the Rev. Samuel Bourn, 
son of an eminent dissenting divine of Birming- 
ham ; who was at this time minister of the Oetagon 
Chapel, Norwich, first as the assistant, afterwards 
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tA the successor, of tHe very learned aud highly- 
distinguished Dr. John Taylor. 

, Dr. Taylor is ^ell known to the learned world, 
as the author of a valuable Hebrew Concordance, 
in two volumes, folio, published by subscription ; 
and among the subscribers, it deserves to be stated, 
appear the names of twenty-two English and fif- 
teen Irish bishops, besides those of many of the 
inferior clergy. Another important work of the 
same author is, “ A Key to the Apostolic Writings,” 
prefixed to a “ Paraphrase on the Romans and 
it is he^e particularly mentioned, because it was a 
book ^eatly approved and admired by Dr. Parr ; 
who considered it as the best introduction to the 
epistolary writings, and the best account of tlie 
whole Christian scheme, that has ever yet been 
published. As such, he constantly read and con- 
sulted it himself ; as such, he earnestly recom- 
mended it to all' who wished to form just and rea- 
sonable ideas of Christianity, and to understand 
properly those views of it, which are held forth in 
the writings of the apostles. Nor was he, in this 
opinion, by any means singular among the clergy of 
his church. The same work was held in similar 

1 Returning^ from Leamington one day, some years ago, and 
calling upon the writer. Dr. Parr said, “ I have just been visit- 

ing a very intelligent and excellent lady. Lady A , who 

reads much, and reflects much, upon religious subjects ; and 
who requested me to recommend some book, as a guide to the 
eareful and oritical study of the New Testament, especially the 
epistolary parts of it; and I think you will allow that my choice 
could not have fixed on a better than that, which I have just put 
into her hands—* Taylor’s Key.* ** < 
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estimation, by Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Wat* 
son. Archdeacon Paley, and Dr. Hey ; of whom 
the first describes it as “ very jistmctive in exc 
plaining the phraseology of the apostolic writings 
the second not only praised it, but gave it a place 
in his “Collection of Theological Tracts;” — an ho- 
nour which he conferred on another work of the 
same author, entitled “ A Scheme of Scripture 
Divinity the third “ recommends it to the care- 
ful perusal of all young clergymen, preparing for 
holy orders and the fourth refers to it, with ap- 
probfi^on ; and even adopts its general principles 
in his “ Lectures,” delivered from the theological 
chair at Cambridge.* 

After a residence of about twenty-four years at 
Norwich, in consequence of an invitation which he 
received and accepted, to take upon himself the 
office of divinity-tutor, in the newly-established 
academy at Warrington, Dr. Taylor removed to 
that town ; where the course of a life, devoted to 
learning and religion and all the best interests of 
mankind, was terminated by a sudden death, in the 
night of March 1, 1761. The respect in which 
Dr. Parr held his talents, his acquirements, and his 
virtues, and the high approbation with which he 
regarded his theological opinions and writings, he 
has recorded in a Latin inscription,* for a mural 
monument consecrated to his memory it the chapel 

‘ Newcome’s “ New Testament," vol. ii. App. Watson’s 
“ Collection of Tracts," vol. iii. PaJey’s “ Advice to the Young 
Clergy.” Hey’s “ Lectures on Divinity," p. 267, &c. 

* See App. No. U. 
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at Norwich, by some of his descendants — to one 
of whom Richard Taylor, Esq. of London,* was 
addressed the letj^r from which the following ex- 
tracts are, by his obliging permission, here inserted : 

“ Dear Sir,-r-You fall into the feme misconcep- 
tions, which I have often found in other men of very 
good sense, by wishing to introduce into an inscrip- 
tion, matter, which is more adapted to biography.” 
— “ Excellent as may be the books which Dr. Tay- 
lor wrote in the retired situation, of which you 
speak, we must be content with what I have gene- 
rally said of him, as a learned man.” — “ Dr. Bay- 
lor was, I doubt not, a sincere and strenuous 
advocate for liberty, civil and religious. But he is 
not much known to the public, by his political 
tenets ; and on looking at the epitaph, I find that 
the mention of those tenets would most offensively 
derange the order, in which I have enumerated his 
moral qualities, his literary performances, his pas- 
toral labours, and that theology which made him a 
defender of simple and uncorrupted religion.” — “ I 
hesitated a little about inserting the year, in which 
the chapel was founded ; and a chapel it is called 
by those, who frequent it ; and a chapel I shall 
continue to call it. You non-cons have done well 
to exchange the word meeting-house for chapel ; 

' The writer liad once the pleasure of introducing to the 
hospitalities of Hatton Parsonage another descendant of this 
learned divine, Edgar Taylor, Esq. of London. Dr. Parr was 
pleased with his g^est, and talked to him much, in a high pane- 
gyrical strain, of his great ancestor; expatiating on the virtues 
of his character, the depth of his learning and the value 
of bis writings. 
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and as chapel is less dignified than dhurch, we 
lofty and dignified ecclesiastics will permit you to 
make some approach to our holy^hraseology. lm> 
proper it cannot be to specify the year. But why 
is it necessary?* Let the naughty heretics put up 
a stone on the front of their chapel, with a date to 
perpetuate the memory of the time when it was 
built. This surely is a more proper way than slip- 
ping the date into the inscription.” — “ My ears 
tingled, and the terrors of the spiritual court seized 
me, when I found myself describing the impugner 
of (SIginal sin as a vigorous defender of sin^ple and 
uncorrupted religion.' This may be very true ; 
and if 1 had not thought so, 1 should not have said 
so. But the two houses of convocation might ana- 
thematise me for my rashness, heterodoxy, im- 
piety, &c. &c. — I am, &c. S. Parr.” 

Mr. Bourn, Dr. Taylor’s successor at Norwich, 
acquired considerable distinction as the author of 
six volumes of sermons, which, for originality of 
thought, for fervour of feeling, and vigour of ex- 
pression, deserve to be placed high in that class of 
compositions.* Though the doctrines maintained 
in them are not always accordant with the doctrmes 
of the church, yet their publication was encouraged 
by the subscription of more than thirty clergymen 
in Norwich and its vicinity, and more than sixty in 
other parts' of the kingdom : a striSing proof of 

' “ Bell on the Lord’s Supper.” “ On the sacrament, my 
serious opinions agree with those of Hoadley, Bell, and Taylor 
of Norwich.” — Bibl, Parr. p. 20. 

> “ Samuel Bourn was a masterly writer, a profound thinker, 
and the intimate friend of Dr. Parr at Norwich. S. P.” — Bibl. 
Parr, p. 704. 
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the liberality of those times l-r-‘‘ the proud times 
of the church !”— as Dr. Parr often exultingly caMed 
them : ' and itwojjld be strange, indeed, if the can- 
dour and the kindness, which thus appeared on the 
one side, had not been answered in the same spirit, 
accompanied with all the respect and gratitude so 
deservedly due, on the other. 

“ When I lived at Norwich,” says Dr. Parr, 
“ Mr. Bourn, a dissenting teacher, not less emi- 
nent for the boldness of his opinions than for the 
depth of his researches, was very well received by 
the worthiest and the most respectable clergyxHn of 
that city.” But even without the sanction of such 
authority, impelled by the strong convictions of his 
own mind. Dr. Parr would have courted — no one 
who knew him can doubt — the society of a man, 
whose character he could not but honour, though 
his opinions he might not approve. Speaking of 
friendly intercourse between persons of differing 
creeds, thus he remarks : “I have always found 
that when men of sense and virtue mingle in free 
conversation, the harsh and confused suspicions, 
which they may have entertained of each other, 
gradually give way to more just and more candid 
sentiments. In reality, the example of many great 
and good men averts every imputation of impro- 

' “ Dr. Par#8poke to me of the latitudinarian divines with 
approbation : he agreed with me in thinking that the most 
brilliant era of the British church, since the Reformation, was 
when the church abounded with divines of that school. He 
observed to me that, while they respected antiquity, they were 
without bigotry ; and that their liberality djd not degenerate 
into indiiTerence.” — Butler'» Letter to Mr, Barker, Reminie, 
vol. ii. p. 249. 
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priety,from such intercourse ; and the information 
which I have myself gained, by conversing with 
learned teachers of different sects, will always 
make me remember with satisfaction, and acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, the favour they hav^done to 
me, by their unreserved and judicious communi- 
cations.”* 

Impressed with these views, which were not, 
with him, slight or transient feelings, but deep- 
fixed principles, almost immediately en settling at 
Norwich, Dr. Parr sought the acquaintance, and 
aftel^ards cultivated the friendship of Mr! Bourn. 
For his talents and his attainments, he admired 
him; for the ardour of his inquiries and the freedom 
of his speculations, he applauded him; for the 
good qualities of his heart and the general recti- 
tude of his conduct, he honoured and loved him. 
He rejoiced with him, in the time of his health and 
his prosperity ; and consoled and relieved him, in 
the season of his sickness and his sorrow. 

Once, Dr. Parr invited Mr. Bourn to accompany 
him to Cambridge ; and there he introduced his 
“ non-con friend,” so he familiarly called him, to 
the Fellows of his own college, and to some other 
dis^nguished members of the university. “ They 
were delighted with him,” said Dr. Parr, “ and he 
with them. They kept up a little sparring, but 
with perfect good humour on all sides ;*and I,” con- 
tinued he, speaking jocosely, “ now and then let 
off my crackers among them; just to give a hint 
that they must not quarrel. We had a most agree- 
able day.” . 

' Sequel, p. 99. 
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In the later years of bis life Mr. Bourh was 
very unfortunate. He had entrusted his little 
property to a ^brother, by whom the greater part 
of it lost in unsuccessful trade ; and the 
corroding anguish of disappointment was aggra- 
vated by the decline of health, which obliged 
him to resign his pastoral office, and to retire, in 
his 60th year, to meet, with a scanty provision, 
the infirmities of advancing age. His misfortunes 
called forth the benevolent sympathy of the clergy, 
with whose acquaintance he had been honored ; 
and by whom the most generous exertions ' were 
made for his relief. Among them. Dr. Parr, him- 
self far from being in affluence, strained his means 
to benefit his friend. In consequence of his and of 
their favourable representations. Dr. Mant, Bishop 
of Cork, then visiting at Norwich, was induced to 
offer to Mr. Bourn immediate preferment in the 
church in Ireland, amounting to 300/. a year, with 
a promise of farther promotion. But these kindly- 
intended offers, from conscientious motives, he de- 
clined, thus gaining for himself the applause of all 
thp wise and good, and of none more than Dr. 
Parr, who ever contemplated, with admiring delight, 
as a grand moral spectacle, integrity, brought to 
the severest test, and nobly approving itself truellnd 
genuine. Mjr. Bourn survived this memorable event 
of his life nearly twenty years, and died, Nov. 10, 
1796, at the advanced age of eighty-two.* 

On his resignation, Mr. Bourn was succeeded 


' Toulmin’s Life of Bourn, p. 123, &c. 
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by lilift Rev. Geo. Cadogan Morgan, nephew of 
the celebrated Dr. Price, distinguished rather as a 
man of science than of learning, who was the 
author of two ingenious volumes entitle^ “ LeC" 
tures oh Electricity.”* He had the happiness to 
be received with the same friendly Tregards, as his 
predecessor, into the same circle of enlightened 
clergymen ; who have conferred, some by their 
learning, and all by their candour, so much honour 
upon the church. He had, especially, the high gra- 
tific^ion to be admitted to a place in the esteem 
and confidence of Dr. Parr, who often spoke with 
pleasure to the present wr^er, and to others,^ of 
the many estimable qualities which adorned his 
character, and with deep regret for the lament- 
able accident which happened to him in conduct- 
ing, without due caution, some chymical experi- 
ments, and which occasioned his death in the year 
1798. 

To turn from more private to public affairs — 
early in 1779, a measure was brought forward in 
the House of Commons, which could not fail to 
excite a deep inter^t in the mind of Dr. Parr, and 
in that of all the friends of religious freedom, and 
eve^of national justice. This was a bill for the 


1 In the fly-leaf of this work in Dr. Parr’s Library is inserted 
the fi^llowing note : ** Morgan was a very acute and very en- 
lightened man. He was a dissenting preacher at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Norwich. He married Miss Hurry of Yarmouth. He 
was nephew to Dr. Price, and brother of the celebrated calcu- 
lator William Morgan. He was Dr. Parr’s intimate acquaint- 
ance at Norwich. S. P,” — Bibl. Parr, p. 705. 
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relief of the dissenting clergy ; who were efttitled 
to the benefit of the tole|a|ion act, oijly on the 
absurd and unjust condition of svhemjbing to the 
articles^ a church, from whick fhfey derive no 
advantage, and with which they disclaim §11 com 
nexion. But^though the bill carried^on the face 
of it the broad stamp of right and reason ; and 
though it was twice almost unanimously approved 
in the lower house ; yet, by the combined infiu* 
ence of the “ king’s friends,” and the ecclesiasti-' 
cal lords, it wasiwice rejected in the upper. ^On 
a third attempt, however, the sense of shame, 
united with the claimi^ of justice, bore down all 
opposition, and the lull passed into a law. The 
debate on this occasion was memorable for a 
most admirable speech, delivered by Dr. Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph,'* Avowing and maintaining 
principles, so large and so liberal, that the wise 
and excellent prelate may almost be said to have 
anticipated the enlightened views oY those more 
improved times, when the very name and notion 

' A great majorfty of these dissenting clergy, I am told, de-* 
dare against all human authority in matters of religion. They 
hold, that no church has a right to impose an article of faith on 
any other religious community. 1 believe from my helirt^liat 
they say true : at least, if they do not, he that can confute tl^em 
is a much abler man than myself. Now, my Lords, these are 
men, who deserve our esteem for their science, their literature, 
their critical study of the §criptures, and for their excellent 
writings, either in defending or teaching common Christianity ; 
and, my Lords, they have of late stood forth, almost singly, in 
defence of the natural, civil, and religious rights of mankind/* 
&c.— SjpffcA of the Bp. of St. Asaph, Works, vol. ii. p. 238. 
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of toletvtion is spurned at, as a wrong ana an in- 
sult~and when into. Us place has succeeded a 
']^^ciple, , mprc correct in its terms, as well as 
n^ore just and' generous in its meaning and spirit, 
viz. “the sacred and indefeasible rights of con- 
’ science.” 

"'About the same period was exhibifed another 
'Si^al proof of the increasing liberality of the times, 
in the re^al of certain penalties, imposed by the 
act of William III. to prevent the growth of popery. 
Wh|it these penalties were can hardly be told, 
in the present day, witlfbut horror. Officiating 
prjests were liable to be punished as felons or 
traitors ; a popish heir, educated abroad, forfeited 
his inheritance ; a son, or near relative, being 
I^otestanj^ might possess himself of the estate be- 
longing to his father, o? his near relative, being 
Papist ; and till who received the Catholic faith 
were deprived of the right of acquiring landed 
property by^purchasc. Laws of such extreme 
injustice and dreadful severity were not often suf- 
fered, indeed, by the lenient spirit of the ago to 
be carried into effect ; but proud and happy was 
the day for England when, by the unanimous 
consent of the king, the senate, and the people, 
these persecuting statutes were erased from the 
code of British legislation for ever. Dr. Parr, in 
the^joy of his heart, hailed this as the first act, in 
the reign of George III., of -that justice which 
had been so long and so deservedly due to the 
patience, the sincerity, and the loyalty of “ his 
Catholic fellow Christians and fellow subjects” — 
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“sacred and venerable'names” ‘—under whieh he 
ever delighted to consider thengit aud speak of- 
them.* 

In consequence of this relaxation 'of 'the laws 
against popery, it is well known that^ serious tu* 
multstook place in Scotland, followed, in June, 

] 780 , by the dreadful riotsy^ in London, which 
seemed at one time to- threaten destruction to tl^e 
whole city. These, however, were never regarded 
as the result of any thing like general disapproba- 
tion, called forth by the late act, *but merel/ as 
violent ebullitions of fanal^ic zeal, such as are always 
to be found in the lower and more ignorant classes 
of the community. The leader of these mad into-' 
lerants. Lord George Gordon — himself scarcely 
a man of sane mind — was afterwards brought to 
trial on a charge of high- treason ; and it was on 
this occasion that the late Lord Ersldne exhibited 
the genius and the eloquenc^, which were still 
more conspicuously displayed on several subse- 
quent occasions, important, in a high degree, not 
only to the safety of individuals, but to the dearest 
interests of the nation. The present charge rested 
on the principle of constructive treason ; and so 
effectually did the spirited and powerful advocate 
plead against that odious and dangerous principle, 
that the accused, guilty though he may have been 
of other crimes, was declared not guilty of this.— 

* Letter from Irenopolis, p. 1. 

® “ Why do the Romanibts and Protestants revile each other ? 
My prayer is, that God may bless both. S. P." — BibL Parr. 

p. 681. 
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'From tliat time Lord Erskine became the object of 
Dr. Parr’s high admiration : he was ever eageV to 
cultivate his good opinion and his friendly regard; 
and never spoke of him but with almost enthusiastic 
love and veneration. 

On the subject of the claims of Catholics, to a 
still more complete ^toleration, Dr. Parr thus ex- 
plains his sentiments ; 

“In the present condition of the world, that 
restless and relentless temper, which once actuated 
the members of the Church of Rome, is visibly 
assuagfod ; a spirit of inquiry has imperceptibly in 
speculative points produced a spirit of moderation ; 
and few, if any, of the practical mischiefs, which 
popery might formerly have brought down upon 
us, are any longer to be dreaded. Gladly there- 
fore should I hail 'the day, in which the religious 
tenets of the Roman Oathftics should not be per- 
mitted to obstruct* the ftilf recovery of their civil 
rights ; -^and in which th6 Church of England, pro- 
viding at once for its own interest and its own 
honour, should display to every other church a glo- 
rious example “ of holding the faith, in the unity 
of the spirit and the bond of peace.”* 


‘ Fox’s Characters, vol. ii. p. 630. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1779—1786. 

Dr. Parr at Norwich — Account con^uded— His deep interest in 
the political events of the times— Termination of Lord North’s 
administration — The llockinj^ham— succeeded by the Shel- 
burne administration — Coalition ministry — Commencement 
of the Pitt administration — Death of ^Dr. Johnson — Dr. 
Parr’s fticndly intercourse with him — Comparison between 
them — Interview of Dr. Piiestley with Dr. Johnson — Inscrip- 
tion for Dr. Johnson’s monument — Intended memoirs of 
his life. 

TfiE years 1782 and 1783 were distinguislied 
by extraordinary and imjfortant events, in the poli- 
tical annals of England. Early in March of the 
former year, the long, and disastrous career of Lord 
North’s administration termindted iivhis forced re- 
signation, to the great joy bf the whole country: and 
that joy was raised still higher, by the formation 
of a Wliig ministry under the happy auspices of 
the Marquis of Rockingham. Put so early as the 
mouth of July following, the public hopes, which 
had been greatly excited, suffered a mournful dis- 
appointment, by the death of that upright aiitl pa- 
triotic nobleman ; followed by the disunion of t' c 
Whigs, in consequence of the disingenuous coiidiu 
of Lord Shelburne, who accepted the premiership 
without the smallest communication with his col- 
leagues. Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and their friends 
resigned; and the Shelburne administration, in- 
cluding the celebrated William Pitt, was formed. 
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It may easily be supposed that, if Dr. Parr 
shared in the general exultation which the former 
of these events created, that exulting joy was 
changed by the latter into the deepest sorrow. 
In a well-known and very extraordinary publica- 
tion,' which soon afterwards appeared, he thus 
with sarcastic severity exposes and censures the 
new minister, to whom he applies the Grecian 
name of Dohoh, because more ready to give than 
to keep promises, 

“ The anxious and amiable solicitude of Lselius ‘ 
had obtained for him the good-will and affection of 
all parties. Doson was, therefore, aware that the 
death of this excellent man would leave a clear and 
unobstructed field ))efore him. All the faculties 
of his fruitful soul were exerted; and he finally 
determined, cither to enjoy the glorious success of 
artifice, or to incur certain ruin. Rejecting, there- 
fore, all communication with his former associates, 
who might develope his projects, or strenuously 
resist his ambition, he made “ a certain one”’ his 
confederate in the administration of affairs.”^ 

Under the Shelburne administration, peace was 
restored ; and cothc from what quarter it might, to 
a nation degraded, dispirited, and exhausted, peace 
was a precious boon : of which even the terms 
were perhaps as good as, under all circumstances, 
could have been expected. The Commons’ House, 
however, passed a vote of disapprobation ; and the 
Shelburne administration was at an end. 

* Preface lo Bellendcnus. ® MarqutS of Rockingham. 

® Mr. Pitt. * Preef. ad Bel!, p. 49. Boloe’s Trans, p, 106. 
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Then succeeded that wonderful phenomenon in 
the political world — the Coalition ministry ; which 
instantly called forth one general, simultaneous, 
indescribable burst of mingled astonishment and 
indignation, from one extremity of the kingdom even 
to the other. “ What a monstrous coalition !” was 
the universal cry. “The friends associated with 
the oppressors of America !” and, “ The lofty 
assertors of prerogative united with the worship- 
pers of the majesty of the people !” — Yet even that 
measure, apparently so abhorrent from all prin- 
ciple and so insulting to all dceency, with the 
zeal of a partisan. Dr. Parr thus unreservedly ap- 
proves and strenuously defends : 

“ Whatever objection may have been pointed 
against the coalition, and however frequently 
echoed by the tongues of unprincipled men, it will 
never fix an imj)ression either on Fox or North, 
forcible enough, to make them repent of having 
buried their former enmities in oblivion. If their 
sentiments have in some instances submitted to 
change, they still defy the imputation of incon- 
stancy. When the state had in a manner expired, 
from the effects of a calamitous and fatal war; they 
considered with the cool deliberation of reason, not 
only what was expedient for the public good, 
but what was most becoming and honourable for 
themselves. They were of opinion that the 
wounds of the late war could then only be healed, 
when a solid consistent union of all the virtuous 
could be effected, even by violent means, from the 
various sentiments and prejudices of a divided and 
distracted nation. They failed in their object. 
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not from any fault of their own, but from their 
own ideas of duty, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the state.”* 

Whether or not the praise of pure and patriotic 
motive be justly attributed to the noble Lord, few 
will deny it to the illustrious commoner ; the 
whole tenour of whose conduct has amply redeemed 
this one great error of his political life, by which 
1 e lost, so as never completely to regain it, the 
public confidence. It is needless to add, that an 
administration, formed in defiance of public opinion, 
could not stand. The famous India bill was the 
rock on which it struck; but on which, under 
other circumstances, it would not have foundered. 
That bill was chiefly objectionable, in taking away 
from the East India Company the uncontrolled 
management of their commercial affairs ; in other 
respects it might challenge a comparison with the 
rival bill — which ’Owed ij:s success rather to hap- 
pier fortune than to superior merit. The great 
plan of Indian policy, proposed by Mr. Fox, is thus 
approved aiW defended by Dr. Parr : 

“To those wh<j,#ire‘ vehemently angry with Mr. 
Fox for proposing some novel experiments in an 
affair, and on an occasion altogether without pre- 
cedent, I answer in the words of Canuleius — 
‘ Will no circumstances justify innovations?- and 
must those things which have utility for their ob- 
ject not be done, because they have never been 
done before'?’ — It is ordained by nature that 
they, who address themselves to tl^ fkvour of the 

‘ Prref. ad Pel^. p. 42.' Beloe's Trans, p. 92. 
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multitude, generally secure it ; whilst those, who 
are endued with greater wisdom, are often listened 
to with reluctance and disapprobation. In that 
great change, to which we allude, we cannot but 
acknowledge that the occasion of exciting odium 
presented itself. Yet I am well persuaded that 
they who wished to counteract the dangerous ten- 
dency of Asiatic wealth, consulted both for the 
good and for the glory of their country. We may 
safely apply to them the words of Claudius — 
‘ Though they acted in opposition to popular pre- 
judice, neither their words nor their actions were 
inimical to public utility.’ ” ‘ 

After the defeat of the coalition ministry, com- 
menced that administration which so long after- 
wards maintained its existence, under the auspices 
of Mr. Pitt — growing in power and flourishing in 
vigour during an eventful period ; but exerting that 
power and that vigour, in many important respects, 
most unfavourably to the dearest rights and best 
interests of the nation. On this occasion. Dr. Parr 
thus expresses the deep concern, whiqfi penetrated 
and distressed his mind. 

“ It is irksome, it is painful, # speak of that mad 
delusion which, attaching itself to the' passions of 
a restless public, employed the basest means to 
remove from their rank and station three such 
great and illustrious characters, as Burke, North, 
and Fox : a delusion which thus deprived the com- 
monwealth of its truest protection and highest or- 
nament. My mind is at this moment oppressed 

' Picef, ad. Bell. p. 40.;^Beloe’s Trans, p. 85. 
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with anguish* to recollect how the undivided care 
pi* the government was intrusted, not to such per- 
sons as I have been describing, but to men, young, 
new and inexperienced ; who, confiding in their 
numbers, took violent possession of a citadel erect- 
ed for the noblest purposes. That a mean and ma- 
lignant multitude persecuted with such incessant 
bitterness, citizens of known integrity and senators 
of distinguished wisdom, cannot fail of exciting the 
wonder of posterity, as it justifies the ridicule of 
their opponents.’” 

Such were the sentiments of Dr. Parr on the 
political events, which occurred, during the period 
of his residence at Norwich. They were not 
such opinions, he was aware, as would be likely 
to open before him a path to the honours and 
rewards of his profession. “ It has ever been my 
rule of conduct,” says he, “ to follow the impulse 
of ray judgment and my conscience, without any 
regard to the praise or the censure of others.” * 
This is, indeed, the principle of a great and a 
good mind ; but it is not the maxim which must 
be adopted by him, who aspires to the Jhigh dig- 
nities and rich endowments of the church. These, 
alas ! have hitherto been most commonly bestowed, 
not as the reward of learning or piety and vir- 
tue, but as the recompense of past, or the bribe of 
future, political subserviency. 

Among the public events of this period — so 
strongly was the public feeling excited by it — 

. 

i-Prsef. ad Bell. p. Beloe’s Trans, p. 33. 

* Praef. ad. Bell. p. 51 % Beloe’s Trans, p. 124. 
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may be placed the dea^ of the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson — whose fame for extent and variety of 
learning was eclipsed only by the superior splen- 
dour, which will for ever irradiate his name, from 
iiis successful cultivation of the language, and his 
numerous and important contributions to the lite- 
rature, of his country. He was deeply impressed, 
from his youthful days, with a sincere and solemn 
sense of religion, and was guided in his actions 
by the strictest rules of moral conduct, though 
not, it should seem, without some sad deviations 
from it. ‘ He was devoted through life to the 
pursuits of knowledge, and was almost eonstantly 
employed in rendering important services to learn- 
ing and virtue. He was revered, and, to a Cer- 
tain degree, beloved by those whom he admitted 
into the intimacies of acquaintance or friendship, 
among whom were many of the most distinguished 
men of his time ; and was courted and caressed by 
all the great, the wise, and the good, who could 
in any way obtain access to him. Though he suf- 
fered much, in his earlier years, from the incon- 
veniencies of poverty, sometimes almost pibing 
from absolute want ; yet he aft^wards rose to cir- 
cumstances of easy and honourable independence. 
But with all these sources of elevation and enjoy- 
ment, it is lamentable to think that, from a cer- 
tain constitutional melancholy, he was incapable 
of estimating at its real worth, or of enjoying in 
its just degree, the happiness, which even this im- 
perfect state afiFords ; and was unable to look for- 

* See Bosweirs Life of Johnson, vol. i. p. 144, and vol. iv. 
p. 437. ^ . . 
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ward, with much cheering hope, to that higher 
state of being, which reason encourages, and reve- 
lation warrants us, to expect. If, however, his 
views of life were gloomy, and his anticipating 
views of death and eternity were too often dread- 
ful ; it is some relief to be assured that, as the 
event of dissolution drew near, his terrifying ap- 
prehensions gradually gave way to the influence 
of religious sentiment ; and that he submitted, at 
length, with pious resignation, to the common lot 
of humanity. He expired, amidst the deep re- 
grets and the grateful remembrances of the nation, 
Dec. 16, 1784, in the 75th year of his age. 

It must have been at an early period of life 
that Dr. Parr was introduced to the personal ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Johnson ; and it is probable 
that, during his residence at Harrow and Stan- 
more, interviews were not unfrequent between 
these two extraordinary men ; of whom, it has 
been often said, that they bore a strong resem- 
blance to each other in person, in manner, in 
strength of intellect, in variety of knowledge, and 
in powers of conversation. 

As to personal resemblance — this probably con- 
sisted chiefly in size and figure, though somewhat 
perhaps also in the air and attitude, and a little too 
in the bold contour and oblique position of the head ; 
but not at all in the features or the expnession of 
the face. Dr. Johnson is said to have had a cast 
of countenance like that of an ancient statue ; yet 
it has always been described* as peculiarly hard 


* Boswell, Piozzi, Malone, &c. 
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and rugged; uncouthly marked with scars and 
cramps ; almost constantly shaded with gloom, or 
soured with ill humour ; even to the view of fami- 
liar acquaintances, displeasing ; and to the eye of 
the stranger, strongly repulsive. But, in Dr. Parr, 
the features of countenance, though somewhat 
broad and harsh, were yet upon the whole agree- 
able ; and the general expression, especially that 
of his fine grey eyes, thickly overshaded with 
bushy eyebrow^ whilst indicating the energy of 
powerful intellect, exhibited at the same time much 
of the soft serenity, and the smiling complacency, 
which a mind at ease with itself, and a spirit glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of benevolence, seldom 
fail to impart. It was only when he was annoyed 
by rude intrusion, or when provoked by unreason- 
able opposition, that his countenance assumed the 
look of stern severity, or the scowl of angry dis- 
pleasure, which has been sometimes represented 
as its natural or usual character. 

With respect to the second great point of compa- 
rison — beyond all doubt the praise of superiority 
is due to Dr, Johnson, in nativ^force and gigantic 
vigour of intellect ; and the still higher praise of 
greater and more successful exertions, directed to 
the entertainment and instruction of mankind, in 
all the most pleasing, elegant, and useful depart- 
ments of literature. But it must be admitted, on 
the other hand, that for various, extensive, accurate 
and profound erudition. Dr. Parr is entitled to 
claim the precedence ; and, instead of a comparison, 
an almost perfect contrast might be drawn, between 
the low superstition, the weak prejudices, and the 
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contemptible bigotry, by which th6 mind of the 
former was narrowed and degraded, and the large 
and enlightened views, and 'the just and generous 
sentiments, by which the mind of the latter was 
expanded and exalted. ^ 

If it be thought that in both these great men 
there was too much impetuosity and irritability of 
temper, and if it be said that both were too dic- 
tatorial in delivering their opinions, and too impa- 
tient in bearing contradiction from others; yet it 
must be acknowledged that nothing could be more 
opposite than the petulance, the moroseness, the 
intolerance, the arrogance, sometimes approaching 
to insolence, so frequent in Johnson, and the 
cheerfulness, the sprightliness, the good humour, 
the kind and courteous manner so habitual in Parr. 
It is probable that Johnson was feared more than 
he was loved, even by his intimate friends ; it is 
certain that Parr possessed, in a wonderful degree, 
the power of attracting to himself the hearts of 
others;' and of blending with the respect which 
his talents and acquirements commanded, a large 
portion of that affectionate regard, which pleasing 
and amiable qualities only can inspire. Johnson 
has been characterised as a “ tremendous com- 
panion;” but Parr may be truly described as a 
kind, condescending, engaging associate, in 
whose presence every one felt himself easy and 
happy ; whose displeasure nothing could seriously 
provoke but conceited ignorance, and intolerant 
bigotry, low cunning and base apostacy. 

* Kai K'eivos kirlorfio^o% LvOpiyirtav, Horn. Od, 
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Of Dr. Parr’s colloquial powers, let the reader 
,take the account of a celebrated female writer, 
given in a letter to a friend, after having been 
honoured by him with a visit of two days at 
Wellesbourne. 

“ I was prepared to expect extraordinary 
powers of conversation, but they exceeded every 
description I had received of them. He is styled 
the Johnson of the present day. In strength of 
thought, in promptness and plenteousness of allu- 
sion, in wit and humour, in that high-coloured 
eloquence, which results from poetic imagination, 
there is a very striking similarity to the departed 
despot. That, when irritated, he can chastise, 
with the same overwhelming force, I can believe ; 
but unprovoked. Dr. Parr is wholly free from the 
caustic acrimony of that splenetic being. Benign 
rays of ingenuous urbanity dart in his smile, and 
from beneath the sable shade of his large and 
masking eyebrows, and from the fine orbs they 
overhang. The characters he draws of distin- 
guished people, and of such of his friends whose 
talents, though not yet emerged, are considerable, 
are given with a free, discriminating, and masterly 
power, and with general independence of party 
prejudices. If he throws into the deepest shade 
the vices of those, whose heart he thinks corrupt, 
his spirit luxuriates in placing the virtues and abi- 
lities of those he esteems, in the fairest and the 
fullest lights; a gratification which the gloomy 
Johnson seldom if ever knew.”' 

Another point, rather indeed of contrast than 

* Miss Seward's Letters. 
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comparison, is so important, that it ought not to be 
passed without distinct notice. ‘According to the^ 
confession of all his friends and biographers,* Dr. 
Johnson too often allowed himself to play the part 
of the ingenious sophist, or the subtle disputant ; 
taking up all questions indifferentfyf maintaining 
the right side and the wrong, with equal warmth 
and equal pertinacity; so eager for superiority, 
and so ardent for victory, in every contest, as to 
bear down his opponent, without the least regard 
to truth, fairness, or deceney. Thus, it was im- 
possible to determine, even when the great moral- 
ist appeared most serious in delivering, and most 
vehement in asserting, an opinion, whether he 
was speaking from the sincere convictions of his 
mind, or merely talking for the pleasure of contra- 
dicting others, or of exhibiting before them his in- 
tellectual prowess and his logical dexterity. 

From this lamentable error, into which men of 
talents and eloquence are too easily betrayed, the 
writer feels much satisfaction in recording that 
Dr. Parr was entirely exempt ; and though ho 
would sometimes, perhaps improperly, conceal, 
yet never was he known to belie, his real senti- 
ments. With all his powers of conversation, and 
all his love of display, he was conscientiously 
careful to assert no fhct, which he did not believe, 
at the time, and to advance no opinion, which he 
did not sincerely adopt. The too common prac- 
tice of embellishing truth with fiction, or of resort- 
ing, in the defence of it, to artifice and misrepre- 


‘ Bogwcll, Piozzi, Towers, &c. 
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sentation, he utterly abjured. Even fair advantages 
he would often forbear to press agaiinst a feeble 
adversary ; and he ever regarded with scorn that 
mode of disputation, which logicians call argumen- 
turn ad ignorantiam. 

It still remijfs to be said of the two great intel- 
lectual luminaijes, so often brought into comparison, 
that they were both capable, perhaps in an equal 
degree, of the fond attachments of friendship ; that 
both were deeply touched with compassionate 
feeling for the distress, and with benevolent sym- 
pathy in the happiness of others ; and that both 
were ever delighted in the performance of acts 
of humanity and kindness towards those, whether 
friends or strangers, who solicited or needed 
them. 

That Dr. Parr obtained, at an early period, a 
place in the good opinion of Dr. Johnson, appears 
from the circumstance, that to his powerful recom- 
mendation, Dr. P|irr was chiefly indebted for his 
appointment to the mastership of the Norwich 
Grammar School. Indeed he has often been heard 
to speak of tlieir friendly interviews, even before 
that time; of which one instance occurs to the 
writer’s recollection. This was ip 1777, when 
Bishop Pearce’s “Commentary, with Notes, on 
the Four Gospels,” was published, to which the 
well-known “ Dedication,” vrritten by Dr. John- 
son, was prefixed. Galling soon afterwards upon 
him. Dr. Parr mentioned that he had been reading, 
with great delight, his dedication to the king. — 

“ My dedication !” exclaimed Dr. Johnson ; “ how 
do you know it is mine ?” “ For two reasons,” 
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replied Dr. Parr : “ the first, because it is worthy of 
you ; the Second, because you only could write it.” 

On another occasion, being in private with Dr. 
Johnfion> as he loved- to relate, the great principles 
of civil rights and liberties became the subject of 
discussion ; when the advocate o£fc arbitrary max- 
ims of government avowed sentimepts very differ- 
ept from those which he had publicly maintained 
in his writings — such as are far more worthy of an 
enlightened philosopher and a free-born English- 
man. ■ Alluding to that conversation. Dr. Parr 
used to say, expressing himself, in his own strong 
language, “ If ever man talked rebelliously, that 
man was Sam. Johnson.” — “ But,” added he, with 
an arch leer and significant nod, “ he was not then 
writing a book.” 

The following is Mr. Boswell’s account, so often 
referred to, of an interview which took place be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr, some time in 
1780. 

“Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton’s 
with the Rev. Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with 
the company of that learned gentleman ; and he 
afterwards said to Mr. Langton, “ Sir, 1 am obliged 
to you for having asked me this evening. Parr is 
a fair man. . I do not know when I have had an 
occasion of such free controversy. It is remark- 
able how much of a man's life may pass without 
meeting with epiy instance of this kind of open dis- 
cussion.” ' 

■ Boswell’s account, as Dr. Parr always said, is, in one in> 
stance incorrect, and in another imperfect. For this was by no 
means his first introduction to Dr. Johnson, as the account 
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“ 1 remember that interview well,” said Dr. Parr 
— with great vehemence — when once rei^incletl t)l 
it; “I gave him no quarter., TJie subject oi our 
cli.spute was the liberty of the press. ,,Dr. Johnson 
was very great. Whilst he was. arising, I observed 
that he stamped. Upon this, I stamped. Dr. 
Johnson said. Why did you stamp. Dr. Parr? — I, 
replied. Because you .stamped; and I was resolved 
not to give you the advantage even of a stamp in 
the argument.”* 

The great delight with which, on all occasions 
tliat offered. Dr. Parr sought ,.and maintained a 
I'riendly intercourse with the dissenting clergy, has 
already been distinctly noticed. Much clainor- 
t)us objection having been raised against this part 
c*' his conduct, particularly as it respected his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the highly distinguished, 
but greatly injured. Dr. Priestley ; in a public vin- 

seems to represent ; and it omits all mention of some expressions 
wlneh were uttered by Dr. Johnson of dislike to Dr. Parr, as 
an ardent and ir/\^xible Whig; and which, whilst they disco- 
vered the narrow vi and the iiUole»-uit spirit of the great 
rory, bore honouraUte toi^t'mony, as Dr. Parr thought, to the 
firmness and the intrepidity with which he liad asserted his own 
principles, even in the presence of so fierce and so powerful an 
uj-puiient. “ W'hat pity,'' exclaimed Jvjhnson, “ that such a 
man and such a scholar as Parr should be a W^hig!’* Some- 
thing like the same littleness of spirit betrays itself, it may be 
recollected, in the concluding words of Johnson’s life of Watts : 
“ Happy will be ihe reader, whose mind is disposed hy his 
verses, or his prose, to imitate him in all but his non-conformity, 
to copy his benevolence to man, and his reverence to God.” 

‘ “ Dr. Parr is allowed to have been the only man, who 
brought equal forces with Dr. Johnson into the field of argu- 
ment, equal strength of ii^ntive talent, equal learning, equal 
eloquence, equal wit, and equal ellroutcry. The day is ic- 
VOL. I. r 
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dication ^ himself, among other considerations, he 
. stated and asserted the following fact — that ‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson nimself en’^dured, and almost solicited, an 
interview with Dr. Priestley.”.,. The assertion was 
regarded as a g^oss^imputation upon the character 
• of Dr, Johnson by his bio^aphfer, Mr. Boswell, 
who publicly and peremptorily denied the truth of 
iti* ‘The denial speedily called forth a reply from 
Dr. Parr, in a letter to the editor of the Gentle- 
man’s, Magazine ;* in which he repeated his asser- 
tion, and produced the most convlneing evidence 
' in its support, principally from the testimony of 
Mr. Rogers the poet, and Dr. Edward Johnstone 
*df Birmingham. Mr. Boswell, however, remained 
unconvinced, and threatened a rejoinder ; but his 
intention was frustrated by his death. There are 
few readers of these pages, it is apprehended, who 
will not be fully satisfied by the following short and 
single statement from Dr. Priestley himself. Re- 
ferring to the false report, much circulated at that 
time, that Dr. Johnson, at Oxford, left a company 
upon Dr. Priestley’s being introduced into it, he 
says — “ We were pever, in fact, at Oxfoi;d at the 
same time ; and the only interview' I ever had with 
him, \ipas at Mr. Paradise’s, where we dined to- 
gether,‘«Lt his own request. He was particularly 
civil tp me ; and promised to call upon me the 
next time he should goto Birmingham.”* 

corded, in which measured their lances as'lSlieftains of the 
Whig and Tory party. Never, it is said, was ^nown such in- 
tellectual gladiatorship.”— JWfSs Seward’t Letters. 

« Vol. Ixv. p. 179. \ 

* Priestley’s “ Appeal to the Public," &c. pari 2. p, 103. 
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When it was determined to erect a'fnonument, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to the honour ofone of tho. 
great scholars and the greatest Engliw writer of 
his age, the task of composing the inscription was 
assigned, by the public wish ajid voice, to Dr. Parr; 
who, however,'*on its first proposal, shrunk with 
awe from the arduous undertaking. In writing to 
a friend, he. thus expresses himself : I must 
leave this mighty task .to some hardier and some 
abler hand. The variety and the splendour of John- 
son’s attainments, the peculiarity of his charactei^ 
his private virtues, and his Ijterary publications, 
fill me with confusion and dismay, when I reflect 
on the confined and difficult species of composition 
in which alone they can be expressed on his mo- 
nument.” 

Afterwards, however, repeated solicitations pre- 
vailed ; and the difficult, as well as important task 
was undertaken by him ; though, in the execi^tion 
of it, he complained that its difficulties were in- 
creased, by the improper interferfence and the 
unreasonable objections of others. One expression 
in particular — “ poetae probabili” — though strictly 
classical, and, as he thought, exactly appropriate, he 
was obliged to reject, in deference to tl^'^pinion 
of Johnson’s admirers, who deemed it %ot suffi- 
ciently laudatory ; and to substitute, instead of it, 
another more satisfactory to them, but injurious, 
in the opigjpn of many critics £uid,in his own, to 
the effect of the whole composition. “ The block- 
heads,” said he, “ made me spoil my epitaph 
appealing, at the same time, in support of his 
opinion, to the authority of several great scholars ; 
and among others, to Sir Wm. Scott, the present 
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Lord Stowell, of whose deep learning, sound 
4judgment,^and exquisite taste, he held the highest 
opinion ; and whom he has himself characterised 
in his favourite language, as rou xa) <rw- 

<Ppo»og.' 

It is well known, that Dr. Parr, at one time, had 
formed the serious intention of writing the life of 
Dr. Johnson ; and had not only arranged the plan, 
but had entered on the execution of the work. Of 
this he often spoke to his friends. “ If I had con- 
tinued it,” said he, on one occasion, “ it would have 
Been the best work I ever wrote. ’ I should have 
related not only every thing important about Dr. 
Johnson, but many things about the men who 
flourished at the same time adding, with an 
expression of sly humour, “ taking care to display 
my own learning.” — “ Dr. Johnson,” he said, *' was 
an admirable scholar ; and would have had high 
reputation for mere learning, if his reputation for 
intellect and eloquence had not overshadowed it : 
the classical scholar was forgotten in the great 
original contributor to the literature of his country.”* 

On another occasion, speaking on the same 
subject — “I once intended to write Johnson's 
Life; and I had read through three shelves of 
books to prepare myself for it. It would have 
contained a view of the literature of Europe and — 
making an apology foii the proud consciousness 
which he felt of his own ability — if I had 
written it,” continued he, “it would have been 
the third most learned work that has ever yet ap- 


■ Spital Sermon, notes, p. 1 1 1 . 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 1825. Sec App. No. If. 
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peared.” To explain himself, he afterwards added, 
** The most learned work ever published, I consi- 
der Bentley “ on the Epistles of Phalaris ; ” the 
next, Salmasius on the Hellenistic language.' 

On a third occa.sion, describing the nature of his 
intended work, and alluding to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, he said, “Mine should have been, not 
the droppings of his lips, but the history of his 
mind.”* 

' Salmasii de Hellenistica Commentarius, In point pf cu- 
rious learning*, 1 assign to this book the next place to Dentldy 
upon Phalaris. S. P.”— iJtW. Parr, p. 699. — Being once 
asked how it could be that Salmasius should appear so great 
/\n one of his works, and so little in another — his defence of the 
Stuarts in answer to Milton ?— .Dr. Parr replied, ** He then wrote 
as a hireling; he was not interested in the cause.’* 

* ** The following useful, and some of them scarce, books, 
from Falster to Colomesius (34 in number), were, many years 
ago, read, and laid by in a particular part of Dr. Parr's li- 
brary, for the special purpose of being used by him, when he 
iritended, upon a very large scale, to write the life of Dr. John- 
son. He meant also to employ the letters of learned men to a 
great extent: the writings of Bembo, Politian, and other Italian 
scholars ; the Parrhasiana of Le Clerc, with the Poggiana, Ca- 
sauboniana, &c« ; the Polyhistor of Mornofius, and one of his 
critical works; various writings upon criticism, and De Ratione 
Studiorum ; some parts of Scioppius, D. Hein sins, and Salma- 
sius De Lingua Hellenistica; with some critical works of H. 
Stephens"; the Opuscula Theoiogica et Philoiogica of Ernesti; 
some Acndemica Opera of Heyne ; Placcius De Scriptoribus 
Anonymis; and various other works, critical or historical, 
mentioned iirthis catalogue. lie just noW remembers the Aris- 
tarchus of Vossius ; a work of Maussacus, subjoined to the edi- 
tion of Harpocration, entitled Hisioria Rei Critica, and Jonsius 
De Fills Philosopher um, lie will ever have to lament that, 
amidst his cares, his sorrows, and his wants, he did not write 
the life of his learned and revered fiiend.”— Parr, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A. D. 1780—1782. 

Dr. Parr’s first publications — Sermon delivered in Norwich 
Cathedral, on Christmas-day— First Discourse on Education, 
preached in behalf of the Norwich Charity-schools — Second 
Discourse— A Fast Sermon. 

The earliest, and, if the present writer might ven- 
ture to give his opinion, he would almost venture 
to add, the best of Dr. Parr’s publications, were two 
sermons, which appeared in 1780. They were 
printed together, though the subjects are not 
connected. They are rather argumentative than 
declamatory. The style is clear, rich, and nervous; 
often ornamented, and sometimes rising into a 
high strain of fervid and impressive eloquence. 
Whilst, however, it displays the excellencies, if 
discovers also the faults of Dr. Parr’s composition; 
especially in the want of variety, and in the ex- 
cessive use of antithesis. 

Of these twa* discourses, the former, from Gal. 
iv. 4. — preached in the cathedral at Norwich, on 
Christmas-day, 1779 — offers a full and forcible re- 
ply to the objection urged against Christianity, 
founded on the three following circumstances — its 
late appearance, its partial propagation, and its 
imperfect efficacy. The questions bearing on these 
several points are clearly stated ; the argument is 
closely and ably conducted ; and the conclusions 
are, in every instance, fairly drawn and powerfully 
enforced. 
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The discourse opens with some general observa- 
tions, chiefly taken from Butler’s Analogy ; tending 
to show that the partial dispensation of Christianity 
is a circumstance, exactly accordant to the unequal 
distribution of good and evil throughout the whole 
system of creation ; and that it is, therefore, no 
more an objection to the truth of ffevelation in the 
one case, than it is to the doctrine of providence m 
the other. 

Proceeding from general remarks to the more 
particular examination of the objections proposed, 
the preacher first considers that which is pointed 
against the late publication of Christianity. The 
objection would, indeed, be unanswerable upon 
the supposition, that this revelation is necessary to 
the salvation of those to whom it is not made 
known. But a supposition so strange and so re- 
volting, the preacher is too wise and too pious for 
a moment to admit. “ We do not say,” he ob- 
serves, “ for we are neither required nor autho- 
rised to say, that Christianity is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the salvation of those to whom it is not 
communicated. They will assuredly be judged 
according to the use of one talent, to whom it was 
not the will of God to intrust more.'’ 

Respecting man’s inability to judge of the time, 
or the degree, in which it may become the Supreme 
Being to interpose, eithei*for the prevention or the 
removal of evil, it is observed : 

“Why evil exists? — from what fountain it 
springs ? — and through what channels it is convey- 
ed ? are questions, about which we are more for- 
ward to inquire, than able to decide. Yet, surely. 
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if the attributes of God can be vindicated, in the 
permission of vice ; that vindication will extend to 
the gradual removal of it. ^ Equally wise, no doubt, 
though most of them unknown to us, are the rea- 
sons, for which evil was suffered to enter into the 
world, or was checked in its course at one time 
rather than another.” 

To show that, according to our best conceptions, 
there could not well have been a fitter time, than 
the time actually chosen for the first introduction 
of Christianity,* the preacher takes a slight review 
of the state of the Jewish and Heathen Aations ; 
and, having supported his position by a variety of 
just and important considerations, he proceeds to 
the second objection, drawn from the circumstance 
of partial propagation. Here, he begins with ob- 
serving, that both this and the former objection 
presuppose the excellence of the Christian scheme; 
for, if it be not calculated to correct the morals, 
and to promote the happiness of mankind, why 
should we be pffended either that -it was not more 
early published, or is not more widely dissemi- 
nated ? 

The commbn way of stating the question re- 
specting the partial distribution of Christian bless- 
ings is objected to. “ It should not be asked — 
will God be kind to you, and unkind to another ? — 
but, will he be more kind to you, than he has been 
to ajiother ?” ' To the objection thus brought for- 
ward, it is answered : — 

’ Even this way of speaking seems liable to objection. 
There may be the same kind intention, and the same desire to 
promote happiness, both in granting and in withholding 
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“ Has not the Deity made a difference between 
brutes and men ? yet he is the wise Creator and 
Preserver of both. Has be' not bestowed upon 
men the external materials »of earthly good, and 
the internal capacity of using them in different 
degfrees? yet he is the just Governor of all. If, 
then, intending some of his moral, agents for less 
felicity in another life, he leave them to reason ; 
and, at the same time, confer the aids of revela- 
tion upon those who are intended for greater, feli- 
city, he is still the righteous Judge of all. And 
shall fiur eye be evil, because the eye of our 
Maker is good ?” 

In reply to the third objection, taken from the 
imperfect efficacy of Christianity, it is observed : 

“ The premises admit that Christianity has been 
useful, in some degree ; the conclusion affirms, that 
it ought to be rejected, because not so in the high- 
est degree? Apply the same mode of reasoning 
to other cases. Civilisation has not reached its 
utmost perfection ; and, therefoiip, we ought to 
return in haste to a state of barbarism. He that 
can leap from such premises to s^sjeh a conclu- 
sion, has no right to complain •»' credulity in 
his opponents.” 

The positive good effects of Christianity are 

certain advantages, under different circumstances. Wfiy 
should not the question be stated thus? May not the 
Supreme Disposer, without any impeachment of his wisdom 
and goodness, ^ace some of his creatures higher, and others 
lower, in the scale of being ? and in like manner, may he not 
grant to some of his creatures, of the same order, more ad- 
vantages, to others less ?” ’ 
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then distinctly^ and forcibly pointed out — in di- 
minishing or removing some of the greatest evils 
in the social and the moraWstate of man — and in 
proinoting the peace, ‘the order, the improvement, 
and all the best interests of men and of nations. 
In this part of his discourse, the language of the 
preacher breathes the warmth and the energy, in 
a high degree, of religious gratitude and benevo- 
lent joy. 

The following passage is quoted to show how 
early the mind of Dr.. Parr was impressed with 
just and noble sentiments on that most im]!^rtant 
subject — toleration. 

“ That spirit must finally give new dignity and 
new stability to the cause of truth, as it fosters 
the freedom of inquiry; as it tempers the zeal 
which darkens knowledge ; as it stimulates the in- 
dustry which acquires it; and, above all, as it 
enlarges the sphere of charity — that celestial vir- 
tue which, in religious concerns, where it claims 
the pre-eminenoe, has been too long crampt and 
depressed, and of which every solitary instance, 
in times lessj,^enlightened, was lamented as a 
weakness, oriwndemnecfas a crime.” 

The whole subject is summed up and con- 
cluded, with gi’eat force and great animation, in 
the following passages : — 

“ Though God had for many ages delayed the 
appearance of his Son, he, in the fulness of time, 
came forth. Though many obstaclesHiave, in our 
apprehension, impeded the cause of revelation, it 
has spread itself over no inconsidvrable part of 
the world. Though a variety of causes have ob- 
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scured its lustre and counteracted its influence, 
the effects of it have been sufficiently extensive 
and sufficiently beneficial^ to interest our attention, 
to excite our gratitude, and to warrant our faith. 
The tide of human affairs, which before and after 
the publication of the Gospel has been secretly 
controuled by the, providence of God, and inva- 
riably directed to the known and unknown pur- 
poses which he had in view, is, in these later ages, 
apparently turning in favour of Christianity. Mu- 
tually assisting, and assisted by other causes — ^by 
.the cultivation of polite learning, and the more 
profound sciences, by experiments in natural phi- 
losophy, and researches in moral —by the steady 
exercise and humane temper of laws — by the 
liberal and enlarged principles of civil government 
— ’the Gospel is making new progress. The ex- 
pectation of every worthy man may be innocently 
employed upon the prospect of some happy period, 
when the belief of our holy religion shall be uni- 
versal, and its efiicacy shall be complete. His 
efforts may, at least, be laudably exerted in ac- 
celerating that momentous event; by which tlie 
cavils of unbelievers will put to sS^ce, and by 
which the knowledge and the love of God will be 
deeply fixed in the hearts of all Christians, through 
all ages, and in all nations.” 

The other sermon, from Heb. xiii. 16, preached 
at St. Peter’s Mancroft, in behalf of the Norwich 
Charity Schools, on Good Friday, 1780, is a full 
and masterly discussion of the question — ^whether 
knowledge should be communicated in any consi- 
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derable degree, to the poor ? — a question which lias, 
of late years, so much and so deservedly engaged 
and fixed the public atteoition. By taking, in the 
present and in a succeeding discourse, the affirma- 
tive side of the question. Dr. Parr has entitled 
himself to the honour of being ranked amongst the 
earliest advocates of popular education; and of 
those, who have since appeared in support of the 
same cause, few have stated more clearly the duty, 
or pressed more cogently the obligation, of opening 
the sources of knowledge in no scanty measure, to 
the lower classes of the community ; few have an-» 
ticipated with more benevolent delight, its impor- 
tant effects in the vast increase of individual and 
social order, virtue, and happiness. 

With what sarcastic severity, “at the outset of 
his discourse, does he meet the opposers of public 
instruction, in the following passage ! — 

“ From what source do their objections rise ? Do 
they spring from real pity to the poor, whom know- 
ledge is said to quicken to a more poignant sense of 
their misery ? or, from real concern for the welfare 
of the cotnmunity ? which, as some men affirm, is 
always injuifel, when The poor presume to feel 
their wants, and to exert the means of relieving 
them. No ! they rather proceed from the vanity 
of some, who affect to startle at the difficulties 
which elude common observation ; from the hypo- 
crisy of others, who would disguise their own in- 
sensibility to the sufferings of individuals, under 
the mask of solicitude for the public welfare ; and 
from the selfish pride of more, who wickedly resist 
every liberal plan of improvement for their infe- 
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riors, as an invasion of those ■ privileges, which 
wealth is too apt to arrogate to itself.'” 

It may perhaps bo^thought difficult for its 
friends to decide to what extent popular education 
should be carried? On this point the preacher 
thus judiciously deli veVsJhis opinion : , 

“ That degree of .knowledge is far too little; we 
may say with confidignoe, when the poor are left 
in a state of profound ignorance concerning their 
civil rights, their social and religious duties, and* 
their best interests both in this world and the next. 
. It is too great, when their minds are swollen with 
insolence and vanity ; when their curiosity is sent 
out upon the wing in quest of the very sublime or 
the very ornamental parts of learning ; when their 
attention steals .away from the occupations on 
which they depend for their livelihood, land is 
squandered upon points of trifling and unprofitable 
amusement. But from evils, so remotely conse- 
quential, so faintly probable, experience leaves us 
little to dread.” 

The wisdom of communicating even political 
knowledge to the lower classes is thus maintained : 

Be the abilities of iven naturaAfy '^strong or 
weak, they are pushed on, by a kind of mechanical 
impulse, to form some judgment^upon public 
questions, which yet they do not understand in 
their fullest extent. Unless, therefore, a decision, 
built upon scanty information be inferior to that 
which is built upon none, the assistance of educa- 
tion is not employed in vaijli where it enables the 
poor to acquire some few materials for knowledge^ 
and to arrange them with some little degree of ex- 
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actn^s. If the wishes of those, who would bar 
ug,‘every avenue to knowledge against the lower 
and the busier orders of the conununity, were 
realised, tlie gi cater part of our species would be 
degraded to the most abject and servile condition ; 
where inquietude might jirey upon the vitals of 
morality, or despondency crush every menial 
power, by wliich the maji is distinguished from 
the brute.” 

How just from any man ! how generous from a 
learned man !~the following sentiments : — 

“ For my part, 1 have too much respect for the 
collective hajipincss of the human species, to wish 
for a monopoly of knowledge, in any one profession, 
or in any one rank of men. So anxious is my con- 
cern for the poor, that I would not, without the 
most argent necessity, expose them even to the pos- 
sibility of suffering in their faith, in their morals, 
and in their rights, from the artifices of men, who, 
if they did not mean to abuse knowledge, would 
hardly wish to engross it.” 

With one extract more, on the necessity and 
importance of religious instruction, the account of 
this admirable discourse* must close : — 

“ That religion, in which tlie young man should 
be educated, is in all respects accommodated to his 
situation in life. The doctrines of it will preserve 
him from the extravagances of fanaticism, and the 
terrors of superstition, to which the poor are par- 
ticularly exposed. The precepts of it tend to con- 
yest'that churlishness of disposition, so frequently 
imputed to the lower orders, into an instrument of 
cvery sterner virtue — of pei’sevcrance in labour, of 
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resolution amidst dangers, of hardiness under ad- 
versity. The promises of it will ‘sdppijrt him 
under the pressure of mai^ secret afflictions, which 
the rich seldom discover, and sometinfes cannot 
relieve. Taught by this religion to look ufi from 
his earthly benefactor, to a more gracious Bene- 
factor in heaven, he is kept steady in the paths 
of virtue ; and by that steadiness, the interests of 
the community, and the happiness of the individual, 
are, in the most effectual manner, secured and pro- 
moted.” 

This first di^-coursc on education was followed, 
in 17S2, by a second and a still larger discourse on 
the same subject, which contains remarks on the 
best modes of instruction, w'ith a ^ iew chiefly to the 
lower orders; but applicable, in a considerable 
desrree, to the case of all. It is a discourse of no 
common excellence ; and, if it cannot be said that 
the author has ad\anccd much that is absolutely 
new, vet it must be acknowledged that he has pur- 
sued his subject into all its varioufj ramifications, 
aiul entered into all its practical details, with great 
acuteness and great accuracy. Its Undue length, 
as a pulpit-oration, cannot be urged as an objection 
to the peru.^al of it by the reader at his own leisure. 

The discourse, of which the text is, Prov. xxii. 6, 
opens with some remarks on proverbial writings, 
in general, and on the Proverbs of Solomon in par- 
ticular. They are just and .ingenious; and the 
only objection to them is, thtg^they are not neces- 
sary to the subject ; and that they lengthen a dis- 
course, which would be too long without them. 
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After having noticed and reprobated the opinions 
of, Rousseau and Maudcvillc, who both assert, 
though for ditterentresfeops, .thqit education is more 
injurious than beneficial the preacher proposes 
• the following division oYhis subject; 1st, The efii- 
cacy of education ; 2d, .The general objects of 
it ; 3d, The particular case qf charity schools. 

Under the first head, varaong other important 
remarks, occur the following, in which it is easy to 
•trace the principles of philosophical necessity, 
guiding and influencing the views of the writer : 

“ When persons have been trained up in a con- 
.stant and sincere regard to their religious and social 
duties, sensibility in time anticipates the suggestions 
of reason, and passion faintly resists the dictate of 
conscience ; the general course of life is almost 
mecMnically exact ; our best volitions are formed 
without anxious deliberations; and our best deeds 
vare performed without painful eftbrt.” 

The Jpollowing, reflections, on the seeming ineffi- 
cacy, but real advantage, of early education, are 
excellent : 

“Th|^god seed, though oppressed, is not totally 
destroyed, ' The blosi^ms are partially nipped, 
but the soundness of the soil yet remains. Even 
the first approaches, which persons virtuously 
educated, make to guilt, are attended with a shame 
and a compunction, to which men of gross ignorance 
are utterly callous ; . and when the heat of youth 
has, in some measure, spent itself, Reason gra- 
dually resumes her seat; and Religion, in a voice 
which cannot but be heard, reasserts her violated 
rights.” 
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The general advantages of education arc adnii 
rably summed up in tlic following passage, in whielt 
the classical reader will recognise an imitation of a 
well-known and much-admired sentence of Cicero : ' 

“ To our boyhood, wise and virtuous education 
gives that sweet simplicity and innocence, which 
melts every serious beholder into affection, and re 
licvcs even the savage heart witlr^'a momentary 
foeting of honest approbation. In our youth, it 
inspires us with such a fine sense of decorum, as 
makes us shrink from folly with scorn, and from 
vice with loathing ; and it animates us, at the sanu‘ 
time, with that unwearied activity of mind, which 
struggles with every difficulty, and triumphs over 
every jdangcr. Our manhood it distinguishes bj 
that firmness and dignity of thinking, which exalts 
us from one degree of excellence to another ; which 
causes us to start at the smallest deviation from 
moral rectitude, and impels us to recover from the 
shock, by the instantaneous and determined exer- 
tion of our whole strength. To old age, which is 
itself the fruit of a well-spent life, it gives a serenity 
of mind, which the world can neither lic^lpw, nor 
take away — a deep and .sincere love of virtue, 
which finds a pure and perpetual .source of plea- 
hurc in the effects it has wrought on the tempers 
and manners of our friends and our children — a 
comfortable remembrance of habitual well-doing, 
which alone can endear to us the days that arc 
pas.scd, and will return no more, or enable u.s to 

“ H«5c studia adolescentiam aluut, 'Jfco. f'lV. Oral, pro 
4rchia Porta.. 

VOL. I. 
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look on to the approach of an unknown world, 
without solicitude and without dismay.” 

Treating, under th^f^ second head, of the great 
objects of moral education, the preacher insists ear- 
nestljr on the importance of inculcating the govern- 
ment of the passions — the sense of shame — ^the 
love of truth — habits of* diligence — and a filial 
reverence of the Deity. On all these topics, many 
^wise reflection's are offered,' to guide the Judgm^t, 
and many useful rules are proposed, to direct tlxe 
practice: 

In stating, under the third head, his particular 
remarks, applicable to charity-schools. Dr. Parr 
again appears as the enlightened and’ jtealous ad- 
vocate of popular education ; and recapitulates and 
urges anew many of the arguments, which he bad 
before advanced in«its favour. He maintains, by 
strong reasoning, clothed in forcible language, the 
importance of charity-schools in general, and be- 
stows gr^at prai^ upon those of Norwich in parti- 
cular; in which some wise and well-considered 
plans seem to have been adopted, and vigorously 
and successfully pursued. Towards the close of 
his discourse, he enters, rather fully, into the con- 
sideration of female education, as it respects more 
especially tlxe lower classes in the social order. 
Here lie displays the same enlarged and enlightened 
views, as in every other part of his great subject ; 
and warmly applauds the extended plans of men- 
tal and moral cultivation, which are adapted to a 
more improved state of human society, and which 
cannot fail, in their happy results, to give greater 
usefulness and consequence to the female charac- 
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ter in every condition of life, Vrtthout impairing its 
amiable qualities, or djj^inishing its pleasing 
attractions. 

The following is the solemn and dignified con- 
clusion of the whole discourse : 

“ It remains for me to address you with the so- 
lemnity of a preacher, "^irho is speaking in the pre- 
sence of his God, upon measures of which that 
God approves, and with the earnestness of a fellow^ 
creature, whose face upon any similar occasion you 
will hereafter see no more. I therefore appeal to 
your humanity, this last time, for the sake of those 
innocent children, who now stand before you ; and 
I make that appeal in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who died to save both you and them. I exhort 
you, upon every principle of social utility and re- 
ligious obligation, not to be weary in well-doing. 
I pour forth my unfeigned thanks to Almighty 
God for the charitablte disposition, with which he 
has hitherto inspired you, and ^r the numerous 
benefits, which have already resulted from your 
pious endeavours. I conclude with my fervent 
prayer, that these children may never depart from 
the way, in which they should go ; and that their 
successors, who in future ages shall be trained up 
by the followers of your venerable example, may 
ever continue in habits of diligeiyise in their callings, 
of peace and sobriety in their families, and of gra.- 
titude to their benefactors ; or, to speak in other 
and better words, that they may live in a state of 
constant preparation for the tribunal of that'Being, 
who once appeared upon earth, “ to preach his 
gospel to the poor and who will assuredly exalt 
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both them and their protectors to everlasting glory 
in thfe kingdom of his lather.” 

To the second discourse on education a consi- 
derable number of notes .is added, learned, elegant, 
and admirably adapted to the purposes of pleasing 
or useful illustration, for which they are intended. 

A fourth "sermon, published at Norwich, still re- 
mains to be noticed. It is entitled “ A Discourse 
on the late Fast, by Phileleutheros Norfolciensis,” 
1781. Of this, which the author himself pro- 
nounced to be his best composition, the present 
writer regrets that he has not been able to procure 
a sight. The whole impression, consisting of 450 
copies, was sold within two months after its first 
appearance ; and it is now a work of extraordinary 
rarity. On the writer’s application to the execu- 
tors of Dr. Parr’s will, for permission to peruse 
their copy, it was instantly and kindly granted by 
Dr. J. Johnstone ^ but it was afterwards refused 
by his co-execuftt, the Rev. John Lines, rector of 
Elmley Lovett. To that refusal — in which it may 
be thought hard to discover the liberality of the 
scholar, or the courtesy of the gentleman — the 
reader of these pages must impute whatever disap- 
pointment he may feel in receiving, instead of a 
more full account, the following concise report ffom 
the Monthly Revi^ : * 

“ This is by far the most masterly discourse, 
which has been published, on the late occasion. A 
vein of-deep philosophical reasoning and political 


• Vol. Ixv! p. 319. o. s. 
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speculation runs through it, and renders it more 
calculated for the closet tjian the pulpit ; more fit 
to be read by the judicious j than to be heard by a 
common assembly. Sometimes, indeed, the author 
rises into declamation ; that species of declamation 
which, while it rouses the imagination, does not 
offend the judgment; but, supported by good sense, 
and animated by elegant language, equally afiects 
the heart and convinces the understanding.” 

“ The chief design of this discourse is, to correct 
false and delusive opinions respecting the nature 
and extent of divine judgments; to prove that go- 
vernment is the medium through which the Deity 
conveys punishment to* a wicked and reward to a 
righteous people ; and that between the misfor- 
tunes and the demerits of a nation there is always 
an intimate connexion, yea, ultimately, an exact 
proportion.’” 

‘ “ ‘ Bishop Bcadon’s Sermon before the Lords, 1793.’ I 
suspect that before writing this sermon bi9»had been busy with 
* Philclcutheros Norfolciensis.’ S. P .” — BibL Parr. p. 673. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A.D. 1786—1789. 

Dr. Parr*s settlement at Hatton — His parsonage-house— His 
library— Catalogue of his books— His plan of private tuition — 
His attention to his pastoral duties— His appointment to a 
prebend in St. Paul’s — Exchange of Hatton curacy for Wad- 
denhoe rectory. 

After remaining nearly seven years at Norwich, 
Dr. Parr was induced to think of once more chang- 
ing the place of his abode ; and having maturely 
weighed all circumstances, he finally determined, 
towards the close of 1785, to remove from that 
city, and to fix his residence at Hatton, of which 
parish he had been appointed the perpetual curate 
some tiipe before. He was led to adopt this reso- 
lution principally with the view of relinquishing 
his laborious occupation, as the head of a public 
school, from wWch he had derived no adequate 
pecuniary recompense ; and of adopting, instead 
of it, the plan of private tuition, from which it was 
his hope to obtain equal or greater remuneration, at 
a less expense of time and exertion. 

With what satisfaction he had passed so many 
years of his life at Norwich, and with what reluc- 
tance he now withdrew from it, may be inferred 
from the following passage, which occurs towards 
the close of^is second “ Discourse on Education.” 
“ From my arduous employment among you as an 
instructor of youth, I thought it incumbent upon 
me not to treat the great subject of instruction it- 
self, in a light or shallow manner ; and from my 
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unshaken attachment to the best interests of a citj^ 
in which I have lived, let me hope, without dis- 
honour, and which I shall not leave without regret, 
I am sincerely happy in this opportunity of bear- 
ing a most open and most decided testimony to 
the wisdom of your regulations and the rectitude 
of your motives.” ‘ 

It was always, indeed, a source of pleasure to 
Dr. Parr to look back to this period of his life ; 
during which, he said, it was his lot to enjoy, more 
than at any other period, the delights, which social 
intercourse, in its higher refinement, affords. Fre- 
quently has the writer heard him exultingly talk 
of the cultivation of mind, and the liberality of 
sentiment, which marked the general character of 
society at Norwich and in Norfolk;* and as fre- 
quently has he deplored the great inferiority, in 
these respects, which struck his view, o« coming 
into Warwickshire ; and which placed this county 
far lower, he thought, in the scale of intellectual 
and moral improvement. But a«happy change has 
of late years taken place ; the increasing know- 
ledge of the times, with all its beneficial effects, 
has extended itself into Warwiekshire, and has 
done much to relieve it from the reproach often 
cast upon it by Dr. Parr, of being the “ Boeotia of 
England.”’ 

' Discourse on Education, p. 70. 

* “ Tell Mrs. P. that f am more and more convinced of the 
superior intellectual powers of the men of^if^orfolk.”— Z.ef/er 
from Dr. Parr to a friend in Warwickshire. 

’ "O Johnny!” says Dr. Parr, writing from Norfolk to a 
friend in Warwickshire, “ here are fine doings — wholly, wholly, 
wholly unlike those of your senseless and almost worthless 
county. Pray tell Mr. K. all my movements, and make him 
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He used, indeed, frequently to protest to the 
writer and to many others, that, had he known 
but of one jialf the number of “ the boobies” and 
“ the bigots,”' swarming, as he found, through the 
county, never would he have stepped within its 
boundaries. He often vehemently complained of 
the reception which he met, on his first coming 
among those— whom, presumptuous as they were 
— almost as soon as they opened their lips, he de- 
clared,—" Boeothm in crasso jurares acre natos.” 
" Sometimes they boldly bounced upon him,” he 
said, " demanding, as if from authority, the articles 
of his political or religious creed. Sometimes they 
stole in slyly, and with all the arts of a busy and 
bitter inquisitor, endeavoured to pry into his opi- 
nions, and to draw out confessions, capable of 
being turned to their own purposes.” — " I was 
obliged,” said he, " to resist firmly — to declaim 
loudly — and to talk and talk, till, at last, I talked 
them down.” 

Having, in January 1786, resigned the master- 
ship of Norwich School, and bidden adieu to the 
friendly circle, with which he had been so long and 
so agreeably connected ; Dr. Parr removed, in the 
following month of April, to Hatton ; where, from 
this time, through the course of almost forty years, 
he constantly resided ; and where, in the enjoy- 
ment of a healthful* and happy old age, he closed 
his days. 

understand themUcarly, in your foggy atmosphere for the in* 
lellect.*' 

‘ These arc excellently well associated together in the me- 
morable preface to .lortin’s ** Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” p. 22. 
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Hatton, or, according to Dugdale, “ Heath-town,” 
so called from an extensive heathy tract near it, 
is a small retired village, situated upon a consider- 
able eminence, at the distance of four miles from 
Warwick, on the high road leading from that town 
to Birmingham. It is a village of few resources fo^; 
the convenience of the inhabitant, and of little 
attraction for the eye of the traveller. The coun- 
try, however, in almost every direction, is pleasj^nt 
and fertile ; shaded with a profusion of treep, many 
of large size and luxuriant growth ; and presenting 
from the brow of its hill, on the south, an ex- 
tensive prospect over a rich and beautiful tract, 
well cultivated and well wooded ; in the midst of 
which, Warwick rears its proud towers and battle- 
ments ; and round which, a circuit of hills, at 
some distance, gently rise, shutting in the view on 
every side, except to the north-east corner, where 
it extends into Northamptonshire; and to the 
north-west, where it stretches over a vast expanse, 
terminated by the Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire hills. 

Formerly, on the summit of Hatton Hill stood 
a windmill ; and as Dr. Parr was sitting on one 
of its lower steps, on a fine day early in the sum- 
mer of 1790, enjoying this fifte prospect, clad in a 
flowered-damask morning gown, with a pipe in 
his hand, the present writer had the pleasure of 
seeing, for the first time, that extraordinary man, 
whose good opinion and friendly re^j^rds he must 
ever consider as among the proudest and happiest 
distinctions of his life. Though not then introduced 
in form, he well remembers that the reception he 
met with was kind and gratifying. 
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At a short distance from the road, separated 
from it by a small garden and a slight fence, stands 
the parsonage-house, built of brick, presenting a 
plain, unassuming appearance, rising only to the 
height of two stories. It offers, however, more ac- 
commodation within, than its modest exterior might 
seem to promise ; as it was much enlarged and im- 
proved by its late illustrious tenant. 

Jpn the ground-floor are the three principal 
apartments ; the first, to the right, a small break- 
fast-room ; the second, to the left, a draVing-toom 
of scanty dimensions. The former was filled with 
books, the overflowings of the library ; the latter, 
suitably furnished, was hung round with numerous 
pfints, chiefly the portraits of literary men. Among 
these were, Thomas Twining, Thomas and Joseph 
Warton, Fox, Sheridan, General Washington, Ge- 
neral Green, Paine, Buonaparte, Gibbon, Paley, 
Gilbert Wakefield, George Walker, the celebrated 
Person, the highly-distinguished Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and the deeply-lamented Francis Horner. 

Formerly, in this illustrious assemblage, conspi- 
cuously appeared Mr. Burke. But when, d ui ing the 
alarms of the French Revolution, he not only re- 
nounced, but opposed and even vilified the great 
principles ofconstitutional freedom, of which he had 
once been the powerful advocate, his picture was sus- 
pended in an inverted position ; and, after some time, 
it was entirely removed. A similar indignity was once 
offered to tlifli picture of Dr. Paley ; who, during 
the same period of absurd and exaggerated alarm, 
had exposed himself by his conduct, especially in 
publishing his " Reasons for Contentment,” to the 
suspicion of inconsistency or insincerity- But this 
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was afterwards restored to its right position, and 
suffered to retain its allotted place. Whilst, how- 
ever, he always did ample justice to Paley’s extra- 
ordinary merits'as a writer. Dr. Parr never could 
be persuaded to think favourably of the man. 

' I never thought Paley an honest man. He could not 
afford, forsooth, to keep ft conscience; and he had none. He 
had great sagacity, wit, and science, some goodOiumoiir ; but 
he was vain, inconsistent, • • • and selfish. S. P.” — Bihl, 
Parr. p. 672. — It is deeply to be regretted that a condemna- 
tory sentence, expressed in terms so severe and so unqualified, 
should have been left recorded by thjg pen of Dr. Parr; espe- 
cially unsupported as it is by any sufficient or satisfactory evi- 
dence, yet made known to the public. It is equally to be 
regretted, on the other hand, that by talking in an improper ^nd 
unguarded manner, even on the most important subjects, and 
by speaking jocularly when he ought only to have spoken se- 
riously, Dr. Paley has exposed himself so much to the susp%ion 
of insincerity. Some disclosures, unfavourable to bis credit, 
have lately been put forth to ftie public view in a periodical 
work of high repute, {New Monthly Mag. Jan. 1827.) which are 
said to rest on the testimony of one of his friends, a gentleman 
of unquestionable veracity and candour. That gentleman was 
known to Dr. Parr, by whom, in a recent publication, {Bibl. 
Purr. p. 567.) he is thus mentioned : He is a very good 

scholar. He became conscientiously a member of the Church 
of Rome ; and honourably resigned his fellowship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford.” But must the blow be suffered to strike home, 
so fatal to the honour of a name, dear, as that of Paley, to the 
English public ? Are there no means of shielding from it the 
reputation of a man and a writer, whose reputation is closely 
connected with the interests of that religion which he has power- 
fully defended, and of that morality which he has in general, 
though not in every instance, wisely and%bly explained and 
enforced? May we not reasonably and charitably hope, that 
the many expressions which fell from the lips of Dr. Paley — and 
which, if interpreted strictly, might seem to justify all that has 
been charged against him — arc to be considered as sudden 
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In the drawing-room was one remarkable piece of 
furniture. It was an old and costly cabriole-chair, 
covered with Gobelin tapestry ; to which the fol- 
lowing history is attached. It w^ for many years 
used in the House of Commons; till, in conse- 
quence of some alterations, it was displaced, and 
■presented to Mr. Burke. On his death, it was 
sold amongst his other effects* and was purchased 
by Peregrine Dealtry, Esq. of Brandcnham House ; 
and, on his decease, in 1814, it was presented by 
his sisters to Dr. Parr, who preserved, and highly 
prized it, as one of the great ornaments of Hatton- 
pari^nage. ’ 

The third and the principal apartment of Hatton- 
pdVsohage, the library, a spacious and handsome 
room, was built by Dr. Parr himself; and was 
stofed with a vast collection of books, consisting, 
among others, of a fine assemblage of all the great 
works in the several departments of verbal criti- 
cism, classical literature, metaphysics, and the- 
ology. But, besides this large room and the 
breakfast-parlour, several closets, and other apart- 
ments, above stairs, were furnished with book- 
shelves, bending under their weight. One of 
these was called the upper library. 


Bailies of wit, rather than serious declarations of serious opi- 
nions? In particular, for the well-known expression referred 
to in the above note by Dr. Parr, may we not fairly admit the 
apology of his biographer in the following passage? “ It was 
spoken jocularly ; and, like many other expressions which he 
uttered, should by no means be rigidly interpreted, as implying 

a resolution to make self-interest ohe rule of his conduct.” 

Meadley’s Life of Paley, p. 89. 

‘ Prior’s Life of Burke, vol, ii. p. 406. 
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Of this large collection of books, th^ whole may 
be characterised as useful, rather than curious or 
splendid; composed not so much of the rarest 
as of the best edR^tions, in which the importance of 
the contents, not the beauty of the types, or the 
elegance of the binding, ’ was principally regarded.’ 
As a scholar’s library, comprehending the wide 
range of ancient and modern literature, selected 
with taste and judgment, it is probably one of the 
most valuable* collections eyer brought together by 
a single individual. When Dr. Parr first settled 
at Hatton^ it consisted of about 4000 volumes ; and 
this numoer gradually increased to that of more 
tha’u 10.000. “These books,” says lie;- in one of 
his publications, “I have long been collecting, with 
indefatigable industry: upon these I have 
pended more than half the produce of more than 
twenty years’ unwearied labour : these I consider 
as the pride of my youth, as the employment of 
my riper years, and perhaps the best solace of my 
declining life.” * 

It is well known to his friends that, for several 
of his later years. Dr. Parr was employed in 
arranging his library, and preparing a Cutabgue 
Raisonni, ultimately with a view to publication. 
This catalogue has recently been offered to the 
public, under the direction of his executors, ac- 

' ** pr. Combe has seen me sometimes laugh, and sometimes 
frown, amidst solemn harangues upon shinipg paper, large 
margins, pica print, morocco bindings, and other curious mat- 
ters — far less familiar to my mind, and in my estimation some- 
wlMtt less important, than just^ideas and proper words.” — 
to Combe, p. 47. 

’ Sequel to prjnted Paper, p. 10.1. 
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companied Vith a short preface, signed by one of 
their number. ’ Thus they have fulfilled what was 
certainly “a favourite wish” of their deceased 
friend ; and have given to the learned world a fair 
opportunity “ of seeing,” as Dr. Parr expressed it, 
“ what sort of a collection of books had been 
made by a country parson.” The catalogue forms 
an octavo volume of 700 pages; and it will, no 
doubt, excite general surprise, that, with such 
limited means, he should have become possessed 
of solargQ»a number of volumes : of which, though 
many appear to have been the gifts of authors and 
of fidends,-. yet the far greater part weije purchased 
by himself.- ■ To the titles of some of the books are 

* Bibliotheca Parriana ; a Catalogue of the Library, S^'c. 
It i;s mentioned in the •preface, that one very rare volume, 
“ Micyllus de Re Metrica,'" is missing ; and that there is reason 
to apprehend “ it has been purloined.*’ — “ This book is of so 
great rarity,” it is added, that Dr. Askew, to whom it once be- 
longed, would not suffer Dr. Parr even to touch it, but showed 
it to him through the glass-case of one of the cabinets in his 
library.” — “ The profane vulgar ” will be astonished to hear, 
that book-stealing is a crime ^ot unknown, and even not un- 
common in the republic of letters ! Other instances may occur 
to the reader’s recollection, even connected with some great 
names in the literary world, and still others may be found in 
this same catalogue. — “ Hutchinson s Use of Reason, Sfc. Part 
3. 1 read, and once possessed Part thd^ first: it was stolen. 

S, P.” — Virgilii Operji illustrata, cura et studio Henrici Jus- 
tice, Rufforthii Toparcha. This book was printed in Italy, to 
which country the editor retired, when he had been pro|ecuted 
by the University of Cambridge for stealing books ; and his 
sentence had been changed from transportation to exile for life. 
He was a member of Trinity College ; he had a good fortune ; 
he had been a magistrate in SdtFolk ; and with little chance 
of detection in a foreign land, he described himself as a toparch 
and a squire.”— Pp. 440. 695. 
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annexed short accounts of their authors, or re- 
marks upon their works, written by Dr. Parr ; in 
which his learning and judgment, the, depth of his 
researches, and^ the extent of his information,, 
the amiable candour of his opinions, and the gene- 
rous fervour of his praises, advantageously appear. 
A few obseiwations, insufficiently considered, or 
incautiously expressed, now and then occur ; and 
for these the executdts properly apologise. It is, ' 
however, greatly to be lamented that they have 
exposed themselves; not merely to the suspicion, 
but to the direct’cl^arge, ‘ of unfairly suppressing 
some declarations of Dr. Parr’s opii^ns, which 
he wished t5 be known to the public ; And w|iich, 
therefore, the public had a right to know. In the 
hopes which they have expr^sed — that so large 
and useful a collection of books may be kept too- 
ther, and placed in a situafion to serve as a guide 
to scholars of the present and future generations 
— the writer of these pages jpordially joins ; and in 
the same hopes all his readers will, he is assured, 
unite. 

Richly furnished with ^1 that a man of letters 
could want or wish, the library, as may easily be 
supposed, was the favourite apartment ; in ‘which 
Dr. Parr not oyly wrote and studied, at least 
during his later years, but almost lived. Though 
consecrated to the muses, it was thought no pro- 
fanatjpn to celebrate in this room, as being the 
most spacious, the rites of hospitality — for which 
Hatton-parsonage was long famed ; and which so 
o^teu filled the house with numerous guests, and 


Gent. Mas. Oct, 1827. 
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the little neighbouring inn with trains of horses 
and -carriages. ' U will be interesting to the reader 
to add, that, at the beginning of his last 'illness^ 
which continued for many weeks. Dr. 'Parr was 
removed fronji his chamber into this apartment, 
where a bed had been put up for him, by his own 
express desire. Here, surrounded by the learned 
labours of the wise and the good of every age and 
every country, which had efer formed his chief 
occupation and delight during life, he passed, as 
he wilhei the lingering hours' of its closing scene ; 
and hgfe ne'*breathed his last. 

Few, w|^<j^ere intimate with Dr. Parr, can easily 
lose J;he recollection of ipiother favourite apart- 
ment, a summer-house, built in the garden, at a 
short distance frouj^the hotfie ; sh'ut out from the 
view of it by the shade of trees, and looking rurally 
and pleasantly into a neighbouring field. Here, 
withdrawn, in some degree, from flic intrusions, 
unavoidable in a largg^mily, he was accustomed, 
for many years of his life, to pass the earlier hours 
of the morning, and so|j|etimes the greater part of 
the day ; absorbed in his own profound meditations, 
or holding converse with some chosen friend, or 
with “ the mighty dead.” Dr. Parr called it “ a 
retreat sacred to literature and friendship.”* It 

lx “ So much has his loss been felt in the neighbourhood, that 
the turnpike-tolls, it is said, have fallen off, in consequence of 
the decrease, of visitants/*— iVcio Monthly Mag, May, 1820. 

’ In the neighbourhood, it was humorously called (he Lion’s 
Den.’* Alas! this little edifice — almost sacred as it was in the 
view of those who, like the writer, can remember hours and 
days of interesting and instructive conversation passed within — 
^ is now, by order of Dr. Parr’s successor, razed to the giouiid 1 
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was a favour to be admitted -into it — a favour 
which the writer had frequently the happiness of 
obtaining; and the easy unreserved communica- 
tions of these morning interviews were usually 
more gratifying to Kim, than even the Jjrilliant con- 
versations, or the eloquent harangues, by which 
.social parties were so often animated and delighted, 
round his dinner-table in*the evening. 

On settling at Hafton, Dr. Parr announced his 
intention of receiving into his house a few private 
pupils. The number was limited to seyen ; ^and 
these he soon obtained. It was at on£ tim^ diffi- 
cult to gain admission into that number, and* the 
intercession of intimate ffriends has imt seldom 
been employed for this purpose. But during the 
stormy period of the ‘Ffench Rgyolution, when the 
public odium, which almost overwhelmed his poli- 
tical associates, fell, with its full weight, on Dr. 
Parr, applications for the admission of pupils be- 
came much less frequent and about the year 
1798, he determined to offer no longer those ser- 
vices which, from the vir^ence of party spirit,- 
were no longer held in due estimation. A consi- 
derable increase in his income, which occurred 
nearly at the same time, contributed to confirm his 
resolution. AlUul^ng to this event, in a letter to 
his friend, the celebrated Mr. Roscoe, whom, how- 
ever, he then knew only as a correspondent and 
an author, he thus expresses himself: — “I have 
lately seen much of Mr. P. ; I value him highly ; 
and often does our conversation turn upon you, and 
upon your writings. I know not whether I am 
more pleased with myself for sagacity, or for bene- 
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volence, when I find from Mr. P. and others, that 
I have traced the man through his works. Some 
day or other we must meet.' After the most in- 
tense drudgery of thirty-two years, I am now rmi 
juris; and 1 .intend, in one or other of my ram- 
bles, to visit Liverpool and Manchester ag^in. 1 
was there more than ten years ago ; and they are 
the only towns of any size, in England, in which I 
was doomed to live a day or two without a compa- 
nion, &c. Jan. 25, 1779.” ' 

Dr. Parr’s treatment of his pupils, 4t Hatton, the 
writei;can speak from his own observation, was 
always kind, if it was not always judicious. It 
must, indded, be confessed, that he threw himself 
too open to the charge, of not properly checking 
that love of mischief in y^th, which is often so 
vexatiously annoying to others; and — still worse! — 
of not sufficiently watching and resisting those evil 
propensities in the young, which are always so se- 
riously injurious to themselves. 

But, with the exception of these great errors, it 
may be truly stated t^t Dr. Parr was anxiously 
attentive to the important object of inculcating the 
principles of moral and noble conduct in those 
committed to his charge, and of inspiring them 
with generous ardour for literary improvement. 
His endeavours were, ^especially, directed to the 
important point of instilling into their minds the 
same high sense of honour, and the same strict re- 
gard to truth, by which his own was ever actuated. 
“ I have a right to be believed,” are his words, 
“_,when I say, as the result of long and vigilant ob- 
servation, that, if the habit of falsehood be once 
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contracted, the whole moral system is immediately 
^endangered. Truth is, undoubtedly, congenial to 
the mind of man ; for who is there, not yet ad- 
vanced to the verge of infatuation and frenzy, 
that does not wish the representation of things to 
correspond with the realities? Our selfishness 
gives us an interest in such a representation ; our 
reason approves of its fitness ; and when our feel- 
ings have been wrought up to the most exquisite 
sense of honour, we value the love of truth in pre- 
ference to almost every other social quality.” * 

The plan of literary instruction, whi5jh Dr. Parr 
adopted at Hatton, was the same as that; which he 
had hitherto pursued, as far as the difference be- 
tween public and private education will admit. 
Even in his new situation ho was still an advocate 
for most of the ancient rules of scholastic discipline ; 
and especially for those corporal inflictions which, 
it is probable, no authority q^n long uphold against 
the growing conviction in the public mind, that 
such inflictions are as unnecessary and inefficacious, 
as they are barbarous and degrading.* 

In his habits, as a tutor, even at the earlier, and 
still more at the later periods of his life, he was 

' Discourse on Education, p. 17. 

* “ ‘ Lumbos dolare virgis,’ Df. Parr considered so essential 
a process in the business of education, that, when asked ic- 
specting any one educated by him, • Whether he had been his 
pupil V his usual reply was, ‘ Yes ! I flogged him !’— Intro- 
ducing one of his pupils to a lady as her guest, he addressed 
her in the following words : ‘ Allow me. Madam, to introduce 
to you an old pupil of mine, whom I have often flogged, and 
who, I assure you, is all the better for it.’ ’’—New Mmthlv Mae. 
Sept. 1826. 
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somewhat wayward and capricious — at one time 
punctual, at another time irregular, in his attend- 
ance upon his pupils; to-day severe, and remiss 
to-morrow, in enforcing the tasks, which he had en- 
joined, or the rules which he had prescribe^. But 
his chief defects, as they struck the writer, were, 
those which are common to all men of great talents 
and learning, and which may be said to arise out 
of their very excellencies. The high powers, the 
quick comprehension, the rapid ng,ovement8 of 
their own minds, render it difficult for them to 
command, ,^nd to apply that degree of patient and 
indulgenttittention, which the office of teaching so 
often requires. To sink down from the dignity of 
science — to descend from the loftier eminence of 
literature — to retrace, again and again, the first 
elepiehts of knowledge, and to accommodate in- 
struction to the dull or the feeble capacities of 
youth — all this is one^ of the hardest tasks, which 
humility has to teach, or which genius can be 
made to learn. 

In addition to, his engagements as a tutor, Dr. 
Parr devoted himself with ardour and diligence to 
the care of the parish, of which he now took upon 
himself the whole charge. It is pleasing to record 
that, with intellectual powers and attainments, 
which would have reflected honour on the highest 
station in the church, he bent down his mind to the 
duties of the humble sphere, in which it was his lot 
to move ; and that, during his long residence at 
Hatton, he presented in himself an almost perfect 
model of that truly estimable character — a faithful 
village pastor. 
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Early in the year 1788, he obtained his most 
valuable preferment, as it proved in the end, the 
prebend of Wenlock Barnes, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Wickens. 
For this he vVas indebted to the good opinion of 
Bishop Lowth, supported by the strong recom- 
mendations of the grandfather of the present Earl 
of Dartmouth. The reserved rents of the prebendal 
estates, for nearly twenty-one years, amounted only 
to about 20/. But as no new lease was granted, at 
the expiration of that time. Dr. Parr was entitled 
to the entire produce of the estates ; which, after 
several expensive surveys, were re-let at an im- 
proved rent. A considerable quantity of land was, 
at a subsequent period, required for the pur^ses 
of the Regent’s Canal Company, for which hp re- 
ceived a high price ; and the whole became the 
source of a large revenue, scarcely less than 16,000/.; 
thus rendering the closing years of his life not 
only easy but affluent. 

In 1789 Dr. Parr was induced, with no view of 
advantage to himself, but for the accommodation 
of his successor, the Rev. Dr. Bridges, to exchange 
the perpetual curacy of Hatton, for the rectory of 
Waddenhoe, in Northamptonshire. Attached, 
however, to the place of his residence, he took 
care, in making this exchange, to stipulate for the 
undisturbed possession of the parsonage-house, and 
for the jminterrupted exercise of his ministerial 
functions, as deputy-curate of Hatton. 
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chapter XV. 

1786-1790. 

Dr. Parr’s intimate friends in Hatton and the neighbourhood — 
Bree family— Mrs. Edwards— Dormer family — Mr. Caches — 
Mr, Willes— Mr. Williams — Mr. Dewes— Mr.and Mrs. Great- 
heed— Mr. Morley— Mr.Tomes— Mr. W. and Mr. J. Paikes— 
Mr. Fellowcs— Dr. Taylor— Dr. Latnbe — Dr. Winthrop. 

On settling at Hatton, Dr. Parr found, in his 
immediate neighbourhood, some agreeable society, 
especially in the family of the Brees, who have 
j^een seated, it is said, almost from the time of the 
Conquest, in the adjacent hamlet of Beausale, 
where they still possess a family-house, and a 
small estate. 

But, among his parishioners, there was one, who 
soon attracted, in a particular manner, his notice, 
and who afterwards obtained a high place in his 
esteem and his friendly regards. This was a young 
female. Miss Hannah Wilson, the daughter of a 
respectable farmer, handsome in person, engaging 
in manners ; possessing more than a common share 
of vivacity and vigour of understanding. To the 
mental and moral improvement of this " interest- 
ing young person,” as Dr. Parr often described 
her, his cares were studiously directed ; and he 
was accustomed to speak, with pride apd plea- 
sure, of the progress of her mind, and the opening 
excellencies of her character. He took delight in 
guiding the course of her reading ; and in com- 
municating useful information, and calling forth 
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mental exertion, by frequent and friendly converse. 
He constantly introduced her to the learned men 
who visited him,* and always invited her to the 
literary parties meeting at his house. 

At one time, he designed her, in his thoughts 
and wishes, for the wife of a celebrated professor, 
and the fellow of a college at Oxford, who was 
one of her admirers. But, in this instance, the 
impulse of affection would not obey the dictation 
of friendship, nor listen even to the suggestions 
of ambition, which might have been sufficiently 
gratified by an alliance with a man, high in literary 
fame, and rising prosperously in ecclesiastical 
wealth and dignity. She was afterwards married^ 
to Mr. Bellamy, a substantial yeoman, living at 
Hazeley House, in the neighbouring parish ; and, 
at a subsequent period, some years after his death, 
she was a second time married, to .John Edwards, 
Esq., of Stank Hill, near Warwick, and one of the 
aldermen of that borough. 

In her house, at Hazeley, Dr. Parr always found 
the comforts of another home, and, in herself, the 
kind attentions of an affectionate friend. By her 
opinion he was often influenced ; by her conver- 
sation he was always cheered and enlivened ; and 
though in some of his later years she was divided 


* This lady often describes, with great pleasure and animation, 
her first introduction, by Dr. Parr, to some of those great men 
who have enlightened, adorned, and benefited the world. As thus: 
“ Here, Mrs. Bellamy !” said Dr. Parr, “ Mr. Porson ; incompa- 
rably the first scholar on the earth! shake hands with him!*’ 
Thus again : '* Here ! I introduce to you Mr. Bentham : look at 
the greatest man, you ever saw ! and shake hands with him !” 
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from his friendly intimacy, in consequence of un- 
happy family diderences ; yet she always cherished 
for him veneration and gratitude, as the guide of 
her early youth, and her fmthful friend and pastor 
through the succeeding years of life.' 

Within the distance of two miles from Hatton- 
parsonage is Grove Park, the seat of the noble 
family of the Dormers, with whom Dr. Parr was 
always on terms of friendly and neighbourly inti- 
macy. They were a Catholic family ; yet his 
esteem was increased, rather than lessened by that 
faithful adherence to the religion of their fore- 
fathers, for which the injustice of British law, and 
jthe jealousy of Protestant ascendency have doomed 
them to perpetual exclusion from some of the 
dearest rights of Englishmen and English peers. 
At their venerable mansion, known even so long 
ago as the reign of Edward III. by the name of 
“ La Grave,” Dr. Parr was a frequent guest. 
Indeed he went thither, without any previous 
notice, in his ordinary costume, as often as he 
wished for the enlivening influence of a little cheer- 
ing conversation ; and he freely used the privilege 
of a neighbour, in borrowing books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, whenever they were desired or wanted. 

Chafes, the eighth Lord Dormer, who died in 


' To this lady the writer has already acknowledged much 
obligation for many valuable communications on the subject of 
these Memoirs ; and the reader may, perhaps, peruse them with 
greater confidence when he is told, that almost every page, es- 
pecially of the second volume, has been compared with her vivid 
recollections; and by them, for the most part, corrected or 
confirmed. 
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1804, was deservedly respected for the integrity of 
his private, and the consistency of his public, con- 
duct. But his son, Charles Lord Dormer, attained 
still higher elevation in worth and dignity of cha- 
racter, and presented still stronger claims to the re- 
spectful regards of those of his own, and those of all 
ranks. To him Dr. Parr was warmly attached ; and 
he often spoke in praise of the estimable qualities 
which he possessed. He particularly admired the 
ardour of his attachment to the principles of his reli- 
gious faith ; and highly commended his zeal, worthy 
of a Catholic peer, in providing, that the social 
worship wfiich he supported, and on which he at- 
tended during life, should not be discontinued at 
his death. This lamented event happened April 
2, 1819; and, by his will, he ordered that a 
chapel should be erected on his estate ; and he at- 
tached to it a house for the residence, and a salary 
for the maintenance of the priest. “ Now was not 
that a noble deed V' exclaimed Dr. Parr, speaking 
of it to a friend, to take care that his indigent 
fellow-catholics should not want tiie means of re- 
ligious instruction and devotion, when himself 
should be no more !” Thus generously did Dr- 
Parr applaud, on every occasion, good, wherever 
good was to be found, — ^utterly regardless qf those 
religious differences, which ignorant or envious 
bigotry so often imputes as moral guilt, tainting 
the whole character, and vitiating the best actions. 

At Wootton-Wawen, about four miles from Hat- 
ton, long lived, and, in a good old age, died, the Rev. 
Daniel Caches, for tliirty-eight years vicar of that 
parish. His father, having somewhat extravagantly 
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wasted a large property, called his children to- 
gether, of whom he had several, and informed 
them, that, of the wrecks of his fortune, the por- 
tion which remained for each, amounting to a 
small sum, should, at their option, be devoted to 
the expenses of a learned education^ or bo put 
out to interest ; the whole, when they came of age, 
to be at their own disposal. Ilis son Daniel fixed 
his choice on the former of these alternatives; and 
was accordingly sent first to Eton, and then to 
Cambridge. He passed through the whole course 
of his studies with honourable distinction, and was 
presented by his college to the living of Wootton- 
Wawen. 

Though somewhat stern in his manner, and 
severe in his reproaches, when he thought reproach 
deserved) Mr. Caches was a kind friend, a hospi- 
table neighbour, and an instructive and agreeable 
companion. Among his intimate associates were 
the late Sir Vicary Gibbs and Sir .lames Mansfield. 
In the general intercourse of society he appeared 
the polished gentleman ; and in the discharge of 
his ofiicial duties, he approved himself the exem- 
plary clergyman. For many years he was an able 
and active magistrate of the county: clear in 
discerning the nicest distinctions between right and 
wrong ; prompt in explaining, and impartial in ap- 
plying the maxims and rules, of law, in all cases 
submitted to his decision. 

Among classical scholars, Mr. Caches might 
have claimed a place in the first rank ; and a reten- 
tive memory, well fraught with all that the Gre- 
cian and Roman writers could teach, was accom- 
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panied with much of that critical taste and judg- 
ment, which qualify for the perusal of their ines- 
timable works, with the truest relish and the 
greatest advantage. It remains, however, to be 
lamented, that from his learning, extensive asitwas, 
and from hi^talents, considerable as they were, the 
public have reaped no benefit, in any literary pro- 
duction, which might have transmitted his name 
with honour to posterity. — It i% of him that the 
following amusing anecdote is told : 

Mr. Gaches had brought with him a vast accu- 
mulation of Grecian and Roman lore, from Eton 
and from Cambridge, into the rural village of 
Wootton ; where it was too often suffered to gather 
rust from disuse. In about the thirtieth year of 
his secluded life. Dr. Parr first settled at Hatton ; 
and, in no long time, hastened to pay him a visit. 
The pleasure of two great scholars meeting toge- 
ther, under such circumstances, may easily be con- 
ceived. They shook hands, and without loss of 
time, began to engage in a sort of literary con- 
test : Parr, with the aid of smoking, and Gaches, 
who never smoked, without it. “When Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” English 
was almost despised ; even Latin was lightly 
regarded ; Greek was all the talk. Greek they 
spoke, and Greek they quoted, one passage in 
succession after another; so that if Lord Mon- 
boddo had been present, he might have fancied 
himself transported to his own beloved Athens. 
In this emulative display of their* literary hoards, 
the generous strife was kept up with great spirit, 
and with various success, to a very late hour; 
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when the vicar of Wootton was forced to yield, 
confessing himself out-talked and out-quoted, in 
the language, which most he loved ; adding by 
way of apology, that he had lived in a retired 
village so long, as to have become ^p^eipog 
&dp^apouS’ Without the smallest he||tation, and 
without a moment’s pause. Dr. Parr consoled the 
vanquished Grecian, by quoting from a passage in 
Menander these ^ords : 

<niye finpfiapos ; 

EVOev yevoifitiv airos, ovrot /3ap/3apo«. 

It was a subject of no small regret to their mu- 
tual friends, that these two great scholars, living so 
near together, and so remote from other learned 
associates, were too frequently divided from each 
other, not by literary rivalry, but by those little 
disputes on local and other trivial subjects, on which 
meaner mortals so often, and sometimes so fiercely, 
engage. Dr. Parr always.»however, heldfVhe talents, 
the attainments, and" the moral worth of his 
learned neighbour in due estimation ; and on Mr. 
Caches’ death, in 1805, he expressed his sense of 
them in an elegant Latin epitaph, inseribed on a 
monumental tablet, in Wootton-Wawen Church, 
where Mr. Caches was buried.’ 

Among the neighbouring clergy whom Dr. Parr 
greatly esteemed, was the Key. Edward Willes, son 
of the Right Hon. Edward Wifles, Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer,^ and one of his Majesty's 
Privy-Council in Ireland. Possessed of an ample 
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fortune, he lived retired at his own beautiful villa, 
Newbold-Comyns, near Leamington, devoted to 
the^Jimprovement of his estate and to4he pleasures 
of literature. He was a man of considerable 
learning and deep reflection; cheerful in his tem- 
per, agreeable in his manners ; and his conver- 
sation, though generally grave and instructive, was 
often enlivened by sallies of poignant wit and high- 
seasoned raillery. His admiration of the British 
constitution, as excellent in theory, did not pre- 
vent him from seeing and deploring its practical 
abuses ; and though from his retired habits he was 
not a very active co-operator with the friends of 
freedom, yet he w*s an ardent well-wisher to all 
reforms, directed to the great object of checking 
and restraining every tendency to arbitrary rule, 
and of securing and extending the popular rights 
and liberties. A sincere friend, by honest prefer- 
ence, to the church of which he was a member 
and a minster, he was at the same time, from the 
dictates of an enlightened charity, not only tole- 
rant, but friendly towards those of other churches ; 
and was vehemently opposed to nothing, in any of 
the varying sects, but the bigotry too common to 
all. It will endear the recollection of his name to 
all the wisQ and good ofevery class of men and of 
' Christians, to be told, that when the mad spirit of 
the Birmingham riots extended its malignant 
influence far and wide, and bore down the better 
principles in many a reasonable and virtuous mind, 
Mr. Willes, true to himself, amidst the general 
frenzy, not only protested against the horrid out- 
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rages, but also with the risk of personal danger, 
and with the certainty of personal obloquy, offered 
to some persecuted individuals, whom he highly 
esteemed, an asylum in his own house, from the 
storm which at that time gathered round them, and 
threatened to burst, in fearful vensreance. upon 
them. 

At Wellsbourn, about eight miles from Hat- 
ton, is still living, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
J. H. Williams, forty years vicar of that parish, 
who may justly claim a distinguished place among 
the most enlightened and liberal clergymen of his 
time. He is honourably known to the public, by 
three admirable sermons, punished during the 
earlier periods of the late war ; in which a solemn 
protest, ably supported by the united powers of 
argument and eloquence, is delivered against the 
shameless but too frequent abuse of war-fasts, to 
the purposes of exciting or promoting, at home, 
suspicion and intolerance, and abroad]*^ the mad 
ambition of conquest, and the wicked thirst of 
blood. Of a man, who united'^ln himself so much 
of the great and the good, of which cultivated and 
^improved humanity is capable. Dr. Parr could not 
but entertain a high opinion, and he often spoke of 

him in terms of fervent admiration and esteem. 

* 

The writer, an enthusiastic admirer of that’ 
liberality of spirit in others wh«;h he endeavours 
to cultivate in himself, cannot foflbear to record the 
following anecdote, worthy to grace more impor- 
tant pages than his own. At the time when the 
fiery zeal of Birmingham-bigotry was raging in all 
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its fury, spreading, like an epidemical disease, 
throughout the whole body of phurchmen, Mr. 
Williams happened to be dining witl;^ the Wells- 
bourn book-club, of which he acted hs president, 
which consisted of the principal clergy and gentry 
of the place and its neighbourhood. After dinner, 
the standinj^ tpast of the times was given, — 
“Church and King;” which, however innocent in 
itself, was then the well-known watch-word of a 
party, supposed to look wth complacenc^on the 
firing of houses, and the burning of property — not to 
say the destruction of life — as a just expression of 
holy indignation |tgainst obstinate non-conformists. 
Mr. Williams, who s^ as chairman, on receiving the 
toast, not only declined it for himself, but openly and 
urgently stated his objection to it; powerfully ap- 
pealing to the good sense and the right feeling of all 
present. Finding, however, his remonstranees un- 
availing, from that time he resigned his presidency ; 
and withdgpw from an association, which had suf- 
fered the virulence of party-spirit to prevail over 
the sentiments of common justice and common hu- 
manity. He, who nas ever known and felt whalf 
it is to be opposed to the sense of a whole com- 
pany, with all of vvhom he is connected by the ties 
of near neighbourhood or long acquaintance, and 
with many of whom he is united by the still 
Stronger ties of friendly regard, will appre- 
ciate the true g^atness of such an act, as it 
deserves. 

At the same pleasant village of Wellsbo’urn, is 
the seat of the late Court De^s,Esq., whom Dr. 
Parr was always proud to name amongst the num- 
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ber of his friends, ' and whom he once described to 
the writer, as an excellent scholar, as well as a 
perfect geqjjeman; critically skilled in Greek, 
Lati^ Italian, and French. Mr. Dewes is khown 
to thfe public as the correspondent of the celebrated 
Miss Seward ; and it was at his house that she 
was honoured with a visit from Dr. Phrr, of which 
she has given a pleasing account in a letter to her 
friend,BJr. Saviile, dated Dec. 7, 1792. It begins 
thus — “ When I had the honour of a visit from Dr. 
Parr, he stayed two days and two nights at Wells- 
bourn;” and after having described the high plea- 
sure which his conversation afforded, it concludes 
with these words — “I saw hipi depart *with much 
regret, though his morning, noon, and evening 
pipe involved us in clouds of tobacco, while he 
stayed; but they were gilded by perpetual vol- 
leys of genius and wit.” * 

But of all the friends living in the surrounding 
neighbourhood, there was none, by whiose friend- 
ship Dr. Parr thought himself more honoured than 
that of Bertie Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliff, Esq. 
Rarely, indeed, in so elevated a station, have so 
many great and good qualities, raising and adorn- 
ing the human character, metj in one rich as- 
semblage, as in him. Of noble descent, with a 
majestic person, and pleasing and polished man- 
ners, he possessed strong powers of mind, welf 
cultivated by early education,%nd improved by 

* “ AnAeurt d(guisez sous dea noma itrangera, Sfc. The gift 

of my very accomplished and worthy neighbour, Court Dewes, 
Esq., Oct. 26, 1791. BiW. Parr. p. 275. 

* See another extract from the same letter, p. 157. 
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constant reading and reflection; aided by all the 
advantages of frequent intercourse with many of 
the most distinguished men of his ti^e» and of a 
long residence in most of the principal countq^s of 
Europe. With the personal and intellectuaP en* 
dowments forming the accomplished gentleman, 
were associstted the yet more important qualities, 
which constitute the virtuous man and the digni- 
fied Christian. In him, fer.our of religious feel- 
ing, ardour of bei. o:ent sentiment, purity^^f moral 
principle, soared above the ord'nary standard of 
human excellence, even as it i. to be seen in'^con- 
dit^ons of life less exposed, than those of .rank and 
grandeur, to dangerous or pernicious influences... 

Mr. Greatheed married his cousin, Miss Great- 
h'^ed ; a lady older than himself, but adn 'rably 
tp fled to insure and prr, note his happiness, by 
participating largely with him, in the same reli- 
gious and moral feelings, in the same taste for the 
pure and »mple pleasures of life, and the same 
delight in all the generous exe-tio-‘S of a benevo- 
lent spirit : and these qualities pr ss ssed in com- 
mon, were accompanied in her with a gay vivacity 
of temper, and an engaging sprightliness of manner, 
peculiarly her own . Never, perhaps, was there, in 
the married' state, a more perfect union of minds ; 
and their great enjoyment through life seemed to 
Wfe in each other’s society. They could not bear 
long separation ; a#d from the day of their naatr- 
riage, it is said, they were ngver afterwards,^ for 
many days together, separated. Thus uniCed in 
life, they vyere scarcely divid^^in death. Mr. 
Greatheed^ who had long enjoyed "the reward of 

VOL. I. o 
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virtuous temperance, in the possession of almost 
uninterrupted health, after a short illness, died 
Jan. 16, 18^; and from that time, Mrs. Great- 
heecl«^eemed to droop and to bend down, as if with 
desife, to the grave ; neither expecting nor wishing 
much longer life. On the morning of June 1st, 
in the same year, she rose apparently as well as 
usual ; but, in the act of dressing, felt herself ill ; 
and, sitting down in a chair, within a few moments 
expired. She was interred in St. Mary’s Church, 
WarwicK, between the remains of a son, whom she 
fervdlfWy loved, and those of a husband, whom she 
almost adored. 

That son was their only child, deservedly their 
pride and their joy ; whose opening character gave 
the fairest promise of virtuous excellence; and 
who, in the numerous and beautiful, and some even 
splendid, paintings, adorning the mansion of which 
he was once the heir, exhibited an extraordinary 
display of premature genius. Alas !* at the age of 
twenty-two, to the inexpressible and inconsolable 
grief of his parents, and to the deep regret of all 
who knew him, he died, after a few days’ illness, at 
Vicenza, in Italy, Oct. 8, 1804. He left one daugh- 
the solace at first, and afterwards the delight of 
mos'e who had lost in her father almost the love 
of life. She has since become the wife of the Hon. 
C. Bertie Percy, sixth son of the Earl of Beverley; 
ahi^ is now the inheritor of her grandfather’s for- 
tud^ and the possessor of Guy’s Cliff — so much 
admirM for the pleasing and picturesque* charms 
of its situation, andkiso long celebrated Jby the fame 
of its ancient inhal^itant. To this lady^ Dr. Parr 
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has bequeathed a mourning-ring, “ in testimony,” 
as he expresses it, ** of his high regard for her 
ingenious father, and her^uly excellent grand- 
fathef.” 

Mr. Greatheed’s paternal inheritance, whidh* was 
not large, consisted principally of West Indian 
estates, of uncertain produce. By great failure in 
his rental, and sometimes by the want of prudent 
economy, he was more than once reduced to consi- 
derable difficulties. But there was even,^en, no 
unmanly depression of spirits in himself; and no 
mean servility with the hope of patrona^ 'from 
others. He contracted his expenses, and preserved 
his independence. He was nephew of the last 
Duke of Ancaster; on whose decease, in 1809, he 
had reason to expect some accession of fortune. 
But to his surprise and disappointment, he found 
the only provision made by the Duke’s will in his 
favour, was, the reversion of a very large sum, in- 
deed, but entirely contingent on the death of a 
young man, then about eighteen, before attaining 
the age of twenty-five. Singular to relate, this 

young man, C^lier, Esq., travelling in Italy 

with a party of friends, was attacked by banditti, 
plundered, beaten, threatened with death, detain- 
ed many hours in dreadful suspense ; and bei^ 
afterwards released, on his arrival at Rome, whither 
he went, was taken ill of a fever, which termi- 
nated fatally. He died at the age of twenty-thre6 ; 
and thus Mr. Greatheed came into the posses- 
sion of 7000/. a year. 

Early in life, Mr. Greatheed^aspired to the dis- 
tinction of a writer, in the highest department of 
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literary composition and produced a tragedy with 
the title of “ The Regent,” founded on a Spanish 
story; and expressly intended to give display to 
the talents of the celebrated actress, Mrs. SiJllons, 
'who had once been in the humble station of do- 
mestic attendant on his mother. Lady Mary Great- 
heed, and who afterwards obtained a high place in 
his esteem and friendly regards. The play was 
acted at Drury Lane, with considerable applause ; 
. and the part of Mrs. Siddons was sustained with 
powerful effect. But unfortunately, at that period, 
the kiRg was labouring under the dreadful malady, 
which rendered the appointment of a regent neces- 
sary ; when the bill, for that purpose, brought for- 
ward by the minister, it is well known, produced 
some of the most violent debates ever remeiflbered 
in parliament, and created no small degree of sus- 
pense and agitation throughout the country. In 
this feverish state of the public mind, it was thought 
expedient, on account of its title and its subject, 
that the play, after a successful run of six or seven 
nights, should be withdrawn; and it was never 
afterwards revived. Though not, perhaps, entitled 
to a very high place in the class of composition to 
\^jch it belongs, yet it is written in elegant, often 
nervous, language : it depicts, in glowing colours, 
the passions it is intended to represent; and 
abounds in strong and just sentiments, perhaps, 
more than in pathetic incidents, or interesting 

' He was also a poet, as appears from the following notice : 
“ F/orenee Miscellany ; a Collection of Poems. The gift of my 
enlightened friend, Bertie Greatheed, Esq , who contributed to 
this publication. S, P.”— B/W. P«rr. p. 518. 
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situations . Probably, there is in it too much of that 
" inactive declamation,” which, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, “ on our stage is %ry coldly 4^eard, how- 
ever musical or elepint, however passionate or 
sublime.” 

As a member of the state — ^with all due rever- 
ence for the monarchy and aristocracy, Mr. Great- 
heed was fervently attached to the popular part 
of our constitution ; and he thought the power of 
the crown and the influence of the peeri^ so dan- 
gerously increased, as to require vigorous counter- 
action^ by watchful and jealous care, dirked to 
the preservation and extension of the rights and 
liberties of the people. Whenever, therefore, the 
spirit of the town, or jthe county, in which he lived, 
was reused to the consideration of any great ques- 
tion of’ national interest, he was always found in 
the ranks of those who, whilst ready to support 
the just and necessary measures of government, 
are equally determined to oppose all unjust, arbi- 
trary, and oppressive measures, from whatever 
quarter proceeding, and under whatever pretence, 
disguised or defended. 

As a member of the church — though firm and 
devoted in his adherence to it, he was by no means 
indiscriminate in his admiration of it. Most of 
its mysterious dogmas he openly discarded ; and 
all its uncharitable anathemas he utterly abjured. 
He thought that some reforms, in its present state, 
were absolutely required ; and that some improve- 
ments, suited to more improved times, might be 
wisely admitted. But with a decided opinion in 
favour of the .national establishment, he acknow- 
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lodged, and, indeed, zealously maintuned the right 
of toleration, in its fullest extent. 

And here some grsSbful feelings arise, in the 
mind of the writer, in giving expression to which, 
%e hopes to be pardoned. When, early in life, he 
was himself an object of persecution to some in- 
tolerant clel^gymen, he found a shield of powerful 
protection in the candour and the rectitude, and 
in the great name and authority, of Mr. Greatheed. 
When they falsely accused, he defended ; when 
they unjustly reproached, he applauded; when 
they cruelly threatened, he encouraged. , The 
publications, which the writer thought it neces- 
sary to send forth from the press in his own vin- 
dication, were all of them revised, correct^, and 
approved by Mr. Greatheed. Thus, like the figure 
of Justice, blind to what may be thought natural 
partialities, and regardful of nothing but holding 
with an even hand the great balance of truth and 
right, he stood on the side of the persecuted, 
though of another church, and opposed and con- 
demned a persecuting spirit, even in the members 
of his own. 

One of the earliest and most intimate of Dr. 
Purr’s friends in Warwickshire,ilvas the late John 
Parry, Esq., for many years an emineq,t»solicitor 
of Warwick, and for some years coroner for the 
county. He was a man of considerable powers of 
mind, well cultivated by early education ; and 
afterwards exercised and improved by some reading, 
and by much observation of men and things, both 
in the discharge of professional duty, and in the 
general intercourse of society. Sincerity and 
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warmth of attachment contributed to form in him 
the valuable friend; cheerful good humour and 
obliging manners, the agi'leable companion ; and 
just and honou^lei4:onduct, the estiinable man. 
He was the more endeared to Dr. Parr, as a Whig 
of high tone and ardent spirit; who would have 
scorned to barter his principles for gain, or to de- 
sert them even in the worst of^'times. His house 
was the constant scene of generous hospitalities ; 
and few of his numerous guests were received 
with more cordial welcome than Dr. Parr. But 
the pleasures of this social intercourse wei% not of 
long duration ; for, early in Sept. 1792, Mr. Parry 
died. After his death, the house of his amiable 
widow was the frequent resort of Dr. Parr ; where 
he always found the comforts of a home united 
with those, which the kind attentions of grateful 
friendship are sure to supply. 

Among the earlier friends, whose acquaintance 
Dr. Parr cultivated during his residence at Hatton, 
honourable mention is due to the Rev. Mr. Morley, 
John Tomes, Esq., and Mr. William and Mr. John 
Parkes. The first, during the time when he was 
curate of Hampton- Lucy, was devoted in his at- 
tachment, and ulKeasing in his attentions to Dr. 
Parr; vi§iting him often, and rendering all the useful 
services of a literary assistant, and especially of an 
amanuensis. It was he who wrote the spirited 
sketch of the life and character of his illustrious 
friend, partly from his own dictation, given in the 
second volume of “ Public Characters,” which 
appeared in 1810. For many years, distance of 
residence had prevented much personal intercourse; 
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but the friendly assistant, to whom Dr. Parr was 
BO often indebted, is thus respectfully noticed in 
his last will. “ 1 give% ring to the -Rev. and in- 
genious Mf. Morley of Aylesbury.” 

In Mr. Tomes of Warwick, Dr. Parr always ad- 
mired the vigQrous understanding and useful acti- 
vity, by wl)ich he is distinguished- in private life ; 
and he applauded*the consistency and integrity of 
his public conduct ; guided, as it has ever been, by 
large and enlightened views on all great questions^ 
connected with the wise policy, the just rights and 
liberties, and the true prosperity and glory of the 
country. This gentleman has since been '-raused, 
by the almost unanimous suffrage of his/ellow- 
townsmen, to the honour of being one of their ‘re- 
presentatives in parliament; and thus they have 
borne a high testimony of their respect for his 
public and private character, and of their gratitude 
for his exertions, so constantly directed to the local 
improvements, political freedom, and general wel- 
fare of their town. 

Within the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
there were few persons of whom Dr. Parr enter- 
tained a higher opinion, or for whom he cherished 
a more sincere and aflFectionate r^ard, than for the 
late Mr. William Parkes, and his bfother, Mr. 
John Parkes, who still survives. At one or other 
of their houses, in Warwick, he was in the habit of 
visiting frequently, and always with great satisfac- 
tion to himself. With them, he delighted to con- 
verse; to them, he was accustomed to disclose 
every secret of his heart ; to them, he intrusted, 
for many years, with implicif*?:onftdence, the ma- 
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nagement of his pecuniary, and many other of his 
most important affairs. When no opportunity of 
personal interviews occurred, hardly a day passed, 
either at home or abroad, in which he did not com- 
municate with them by writing. A large collec- 
tion of letters, notes and scraps now lies before the 
writer, addressed to one of them, baling a small 
portion only,^ in comparison wilh the vast number 
which have not been preserved. In these, he 
gives to his friend an account, more or less minute, 
of h^i^occupations. his visits, his journeys, his 
readings, his reflections, his cares, his joys, and 
hi?, sorrows. They would strongly remind the 
classical reader of the correspondence of Augustus 
with^Atticus, as described by Cornelius Nepos.‘ 
Such an instance of friendship, subsisting in all its 
sincerity, and all its ardour, between persons not 
of the same religious creed, may appear some- 
what extraordinary ; especially in times when the 
raging spirit of party so often divides men of real 
worth from each other, and forbids the cultivation 
of those friendly intimacies, which could not fail 
to be the source of mutual pleasure and improve- 
ment. 

It was withi# a few years after his settlement 
at Hattoh, that Dr. Parr’s acquaintance began 
with the Rev. Robert .Fellowes, who was after- 
wards admitted into the number of his most inti- 

' Nullus dies temere intercessit, quo non ad eum seriboret; 
adeo ut accurate ille quid ageret, quid legeret, quid curse sibi 
haberet, quibusque in locis, et quamdiu esset rooraturus, certio- 
renifaceret.— AUici. 
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mate and beloved friends, and of whom, at that 
time, he thus wrote : 

** He is curate of Harbury in Warwickshire, 
where 1 have often seen him employed among a 
well-chosen collection of books, and have been 
pleased with conversation upon many interest- 
ing points oC ethics, literature, and divinity. Now, 
in consequence of some reproaches thrown upon 
his character, I am bounden to say that I am ac- 
quainted with no clergyman in this or any neigh- 
bouring county, who is more respectable t^^^ Mr. 
Fellowes, for diligence in his studies, for acuteness 
in his understanding, for purity in his principles, 
for regularity and exactness in the discharge of his 
clerical duties, or integrity in the whole tenour of 
his life. He possesses only a scanty income, and 
has no prospect, 1 believe, of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. But he administers medicine to the sick ; 
he gives alms to the needy ; he offers instruction to 
the ignorant ; he visits the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction ; and keeps himself, in no com- 
mon degree, unspotted from the world. He has 
sense enough to be a Christian without bigotry, 
and virtue enough to be a philosopher without pro- 
faneness. He professes Christianity from ^convic- 
tion ; he explains it with perspicuity ; he defends 
it with ardour ; and he comments upon the temper 
and the actions of its blessed Author with reve- 
rence the most profound, and eloquence the most 
impressive.”* 


' Spital Sermort, noteSjj>. 81. 
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Among the frequent visitants at Hatton, during 
this early period, several distinguished members 
of that profession, which Dr. Parr ever held most 
in honour, remain to be mentioned. 

Of these, the first was Dr. Taylor of Caithness, 
of whom, in a recent publication, ^r. Parr thus 
speaks: “He was a scholar, a phi]psopher, an 
acute physician — and my frie\id — ^while living, 
scarcely noticed at Warwick.”’ Of the few, 
however, the writer has the satisfaction to recol- 
lect that he was one, by whom Dr. Taylor was not 
oply noticed, but highly regarded ; and who de- 
rived fiiuch pleasure and improvement from culti- 
vating his acquaintance. Similarity of opinion 
drew closer between them the ties of friendly in- 
timacy. They entertained the same views of reli- 
gious and Christian truth, and worshipped toge- 
ther in the same temple ; and their thoughts were 
completely in unison on all the great subjects, con- 
nected with all the great interests of moral and so- 
cial beings. 

A second distinguished name to be mentioned, is 
that of Dr. Lambe, author of several important 
medical publications ; of whom Dr. Parr thus ex- 
presses his high dpinion : “ He is a man of learning, 
a man of science, a man of genius, a man of distin- 
guished integrity and honour, and my highly va- 
lued friend.” * Favoured by the kind attention of 
such a man during his residence at Warwick, the 
writer may be pardoned for recording, in these 
pages, the honour and the happiness he could not 

Bibl. Parr. ?'477, ’ Ibid. p. 471. 
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but sensibly feel. Many and most pleasant, in- 
deed, were the hours which he passe^ in listening 
to Dr. Lambe s cheerful and instructive conversa- 
tion ; and sometimes in witnessing the progress of 
those ingenious chymical experiments, in which Dr. 
Lambe was at«that time engaged, and of which the 
results have since been givpn to the world. From 
Warwick, he removed to a more extensive scene 
of activity and usefulness in London, where he 
still resides. 

Nor can the writer refuse himself the gratifica- 
tion of offering a tribute of respeetful remembrance 
to another member of the same profession, now no 
more, whom Dr. Parr numbered among hisHvisitors 
and friends. This was Dr. Winthrop ; Who, after 
practising some time at Warwick, removed first to 
London, and then to Tunbridge, where, early in 
life, he died. The writer had the happiness to re- 
ceive from him many proofs of friendly regards, in 
the intercourse of private life ; and even in his pub- 
lic religious service, though of a different church, 
he was always encouraged by his approbation, and 
often animated by his presence. In Dr. Winthrop, 
all the qualities constituting the able physician 
and the estimable man, were accompanied and con- 
secrated by a more than ordinary portion of devo- 
tional .sentiment ; and were crowned by a large share 
of that candour and liberality of spirit, which en- 
nobles human character, and promotes so greatly 
the happid^ess of social life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A.D. 1786—1790. 

Dr. Parr’s Preface to “ The Three Treatises of Bellcndenus” — 
His Preface to •• Tracts of Warburton and a Warburtonian/* 
&c. — He is commilted by the former publication to the Whig 
party/ and patronised by them — His near prospect of a 
bishopric — His opinions on parliamentary reform— on the 
fortificatidn plan— on the late Indian government— and on 
the test laws. 

'a 

Hmherto the literary fame of Dr. Parr had been 
comparatively limited; but, in 1787, the public 
attention was greatly excited and drawn towards 
its author, by the appearance of the celebrated 
Latin preface to »“ The Three Treatises of Bellen- 
denus.” The work was without a name, and 
curiosity busily turned in every direction to ascer- 
tain the writer ; who was not discovered till after 
some time had elapsed, and much conjecture had 
been fruitlessly employed. 

As a composition, this preface has been generally 
regarded as one of the finest specimens of modern 
Latinity extant; though some persons call in ques- 
tion its claims to the high praise, which others have 
conferred upop it. It has, however, been almost uni- 
versally aclniired, as an able and animated exposi- 
tion of the authpr’s opinions on the g»eat events 
and actors in the political scenes of those times ; 
comprehending many just and sagacious remarks 
on the principal nieasures of the two contending 
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parties ; and exhibiting many striking portraitures 
of character, drawn with nice discrimination of 
judgment, and touched with the powerful hand of 
a master. It is certainly, upon the whole, an ex- 
traordinary production ; and it contributed, in no 
small degree, to advance the name 'of Dr. Parr .to 
the height of celebrity, which it has since attained. 

The first strong sensation created ip. the literary 
and political world by the Preface to Bellendenus 
had scarcely subsided, when public atten^jon was 
again awakened, in an equal or greater degree, by 
another singular publication, entitled “ Tracts of 
Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not admitted into 
their Works ; to which are prefixed a Prefatce and 
a Dedication by the Editor who was Sbon dis- 
covered to be Dr. Parr. Of this, as well as the 
former publication, some account will be given in 
a subsequent page. Here, it will be sufficient to 
say, that the principal object was, to chastise the 
intolerance and the insolence by which the War- 
burtonian School was distinguished and disgraced ; 
and particularly to throw a shield of protection 
over the fair fame of two eminent scholars and 
excellent men, who had been unjustly and rudely 
assailed, perhaps under the orders of the great 
master himself, by one of the most devoted of his 
disciples. This was a good service to the literary 
and the Christian community ; and, in performing 
it, the writer has exhibited, in brilliant display, the 
great pow^f and endowments of his mind, and the 
extraordinary force and splenddur of his composi- 
tion. 

If, in the latter of these publications, Dr. Parr 
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appeared as the indignant reprover of arrogant 
domination, and as the generous advocate of 
freedom of 'Aiinyi'liig among literary men ; in the 
former he stood confessed the bold and the ardent 
Whig, zealously attached to Mr. Fox, and to the 
wise and liberal principles of his policy, and 
firmly opposed to Mr. Pitt, and to the great prin- 
ciples ^of his long administration ; of which, it has 
been said, that it added more to the burdens, and 
took more. from the liberties of the people, than 
any administration since the unhappy days of the 
Stuarts.* ‘^he remarks so vehemently pointed 
against ,the minister and his associates, though 
severe,’ -"are frequently just; yet, upon the whole, 
it must be owned that, in this far-famed preface, the 
spirit of the partisan prevails over the impartiality 
of the fair and dispassionate judge of public men 
and public measures ; and that friends and foes are 
praised and blamed in a degree, beyond all due 
proportion to the qualities by which their re- 
spective characters were distinguished. 

Thus openly assuming his station among the 
leading Whigs of his time. Dr. Parr was fully 
aware that he had shut the door against all hope 
of preferment from a court, which had ever re- 
garded political subserviency as a recommenda- 
tion, at least, equally powerful with literary excel- 
lence or moral worth. It was not long, however, 
before a prospect was unexpectedly disclosed to 
his view of obtaining the great object of^ijS ambi- 
tion, by means, of the party, to which, from honest 
conviction, and by public profession, he was now 
united. 
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The autumn of 1788 was remarkable in the 
annals of England for the distressing malady of 
the ‘king, and for the long and vehement debates 
in both houses of parliament, whic^ followed in 
consequence ; and which ended in the passing of 
.a bill, vesting the powers of government with the 
name of regent, in the Prince of Wales. As the 
royal incapacity, according to the report pf the 
physicians, was likely to be of long duration, there 
was every probability that Mr. Pox wbuld be 
placed at the head of public affairs, by iHe decided 
choice of the prince ; who had always acknow- 
ledged liftn as a personal friend, and who had 
uniformly professed to adopt his principles of 
legislation and government. In that case, it was 
natural to expect that Dr. Parr would be speedily 
advanced to some high station in the church, by 
those, with whom his merits as a divine and a 
scholar would be powerfully strengthened, by the 
claims of a ])olitical adherent. 

It so happened that there was, at this time, a 
vacant seat on the episcopal bench ; and it is well 
known to Dr. Parr’s friends that, ea?ly in 1789, he 
left Hatton for London, in consequence of a sum- 
mons received, with the full expectation of being 
raised to that dignity, to which honourable am- 
bition and conscious desert had long ' directed his 
wishes, if not his hopes. Had his political asso- 
ciates assumed the reins of govemmqn,t, and held 
them on]^ for a fortnight, as he often used to 
relate, arrangements, already proposed and in part 
approved, would have been carried into effect: 
Dr. lluntingford would have been advanced to the 
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see of Hereford, and himself nominated Bishop of 
Gloucester. With so much confidence did he look 
towards this flattering prospect, that his domestic 
plans were settled, as he said, yvith his family ; 
and the great principles firmly fixed in his own 
mind, which should guide his conduct, both as the 
head of a diocese, and as a spiritual lord of parlia- 
ment.* 

But by the unexpected recovery of the king, 
announced to the two houses, March 2, 1789, the 
aspect of public affairs was suddenly changed; 
the existing administration I'etaincd it^^ power; 
and thus was lost to Dr. Parr his first and almost 
his only chance of attaining the high honours to 
which, with so much just pretension, he aspired. 
Yet he has been often heard to declare that never, 
till then, did he fully understand the firmness of 
his own mind ; nor could he have previously sup- 
posed that a disappointment, so apparently great, 
would have excited a pang so slight and so transi- 
ent. He soon ufterwards dined irt company with 
the Right Reverend Prelate, who gained the pre- 
ferment which had missed ; feeling nearly as 
much satisfaction, he said, as if he had himself 
obtained it. Within a short time, turning, without 
much regret, from the view of a court, to which 
he had been so closely brought, he left London, 
and hastened back to resume contentedly the calm 
pursuits of literature, and*the active duti^ of the 
tutor and the pastor, in his beloved retirement at 
Hatton. 


' Gent. Ma". Apiil, 1825, p. 370. 
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But even if his late disappointment had been 
more severely felt, not trivial would have been the 
consolation, which he soon received from a generous 
proposition brought forward about this time, and 
well supported by some of the leading and opu- 
lent Whigs. This was a subscription for his bene- 
fit, of which the amount was afterwards paid into 
the hands of the Dukes o^ Norfolk and Bedford ; 
who agreed, in consideration of it, to grant him an 
annuity of 300/. for his life. It was a seasonable 
supply, which, from the scantiness of his pecuniary 
resources, had become, indeed, almost necessary ; 
and, as a public mark of their respect and gratitude, 
it was deservedly due from the party, in whose de- 
fence he had stood forward, armed with the united 
powers of learning, argument .and eloquence, at a 
period, when that party was at once furiously as- 
sailed by the government, and distrusted and nearly 
deserted by the peoplfe. 

Among the occurrences, which, about this time, 
deeply interested the public mind, was the im- 
portant plan of parliamentary reform, brought for- 
ward under the auspices of the minister himself ; 
of which the principal object was,^ to transfer the 
right of representation from the decayed boroughs 
to the shires ; and to extend the elective franchise 
from free-holders to copy-holders, in the case of 
counties, and, in that of populous towns, from the pri- 
vileged few to the inhabitants at large. This was 
a most wise and well digested plan ; and it received 
the fair and the liberal praise of Mr. Fox ; yet it 
did not obtain the approbation of Dr. Parr, who 
thus unreasonably and unjustly decried it — “ In 
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forming and pursuing his great plan of popular re- 
presentation, the minister exerted all the powers 
of his genius, and strained all the faculties of Jiis 
mind. Not satisfied with the idea of introducing 
reform, his object seemed to be totally to alter the 
constitution of the senate. The views of which he 
thought so highly we^e, however, defeated by a 
majority of the house.”' 

But in the subsequent conduct of Mr. Pitt, who, 
though solemnly pledged to this great object, never 
exerted one effort more to accomplish it, but ever 
after strenuously opposed it, there was certainly 
reason enough for language of even more bitter 
reproach than the following : “ From the moment 
when his plan was rejected, all his ardour cooled, 
all his diligence relaxed. The very hope of heal- 
ing what seemed to be corrupt in the state, was 
not only checked in his mind, but discarded from 
it. In this instance, some whom the name and the 
form of liberty transport almost beyond the bounds 
of reason, complain of his insincerity ; and assert, 
that he who professed himself the great patron and 
support of their cause, uses a language foreign to 
his real sentiments.”* 

But if Mr. Pitt has exposed himself to the re- 
proach of having basely abjured the cause in which 
he had once so zealously embarked, he is entitled, 
however, for the next gi’eat measure proposed by 
him to high and unqualified praise. This was the 
commercial treaty with France ; a measure founded 
on the wisest principles of sound and liberal policy. 


' Praef. ad Bellen. p. 20. Trans, p. 44. 
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It is mortifying to think that, to such a measure, 
the enlightened mind of Mr. Fox was opposed; 
and that he rested one of his great objections to it, 
on the strange principle of natural and invincible 
enmity between the two neighbouring nations. 
With no less surprise than concern, we observe the 
.same objection urged, and jthe same odious prin- 
ciple admitted, by Dr. Parr, in the following pas- 
sage : — “ It may be remarked that nature seems to 
have placed an insuperable bar to union, in divided 
shores, opposite fortunes, and varying laws, customs 
and genius.^ They who applaud this treaty, loudly 
and boisterously contend that the ambitious spirit ’ 
of the French will now be lulled to repose; and 
that we shall have nothing hereafter to fear, from 
their open attempts or secret arts. But the cha- 
racter of the French is, in my opinion, marked by 
a lust of power and by perfidiousness. When, 
therefore, they make spontaneous and liberal offers, 
my distrust is only the more awakened. I fear 
lest war be enveloped in the mantle of peace.”' 

Little disposed, however, as he was to approve of 
his measures in general. Dr. Parr awarded to the 
minister his due share of praise for the part taken by 
him in the great affair, which, in 1787 began, and 
for so many years afterwards continued to engage, 
though with decreasing interest, the attention both 
of Europe and of Asia. This was the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, who was impeached by the commons, it 
is well known, for high crimes and misdemeanours, 
committed during his administration as tjlovernor- 


‘ Praf. ad Dcllen. jT. 21. Trans, p. 46. 
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general of British India. “ In what relates to 
the Asiatic governor,” says Dr. Parr, " the minister 
seems to have recovered his energy of mind ; and 
he lent his strenuous exertions, in bringing to the 
light of day that truth, which had been so long 
buried under a most enormous pressure.” ‘ 

But though conduced with all the zeal and the 
talents of the oppositlbn, and sanctioned by the 
authority of the minister, this celebrated trial, after 
being shamefully protracted to the end of its se- 
venth year, terminated in the acquittal of the ac- 
cused, by the votes of twenty-one against eight 
. peers ; being all who thought themselves qualified 
to deliver an opinion, on so complex and so long 
depending a cause. “It was, indeed, a most lame 
and impotent conclusion,” as was well observed at 
the time, to which so much display of talent and 
so much parade of justice were thus brought at 
last! 

Of those, who appeared as actors in this im- 
posing scene of a mighty state-delinquent, sum- 
moned before the grand inquest of the nation, none 
was more distinguished than Mr. Sheridan ; to 
whom, as his tutor, and the tutor of his son, Dr. 
Parr was united by the ties of friendship, as well 
as those of political party. It may easily be sup- 
posed, therefore, that he would participate largely 
in the universal admiration, excited on that occa- 
sion by the wonderful efforts of genius and elo- 
quence, which have immortalised the name of that 
great and almost unrivalled orator. The following 


Pjoif. ud Bellen. p. Truns. p. 134. 
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is part of the splendid eulogy, traced by the pen of 
his learned preceptor and friend : 

“In a late public cause, instituted against 
a certain governor, how extensive were his claims 
to favour and to fame! In how wonderful a 
manner did he communicate delight, and incline 
the most reluctant to hi^ purpose!” “To the 
discussion of this cause, he came admirably 
prepareij* All was anxious expectation. From 
the very beginning, he appeared to justify im- 
patience. That subject, so various, complicated, 
and abstruse, he comprehended with precision, 
and explained with acuteness. He placed every - 
argument in that particular point, in which it 
had the greatest energy and effect. Throughout 
a very long speech, he was careful to use no im- 
prudent expression, but was uniformly consistent 
with himself. His style was dexterously adapted 
to the occasion. In one part, he was copious and 
splendid ; in another part, he was more concise and 
pointed, and gave additional polish to truth. As 
he found it necessary, he instructed, delighted, or 
agitated his hearers. He appeared to have no 
other object in view, than to give the fairest termi- 
nation to the business ; to prove the guilt of the 
accused, by the most indisputable evidence, and 
<6 confirm the object of the investigation, by strong 
and decisive reasoning.” “ With how much applause 
he was heard by an attentive senate, is universally 
known. His most determined adversaries were 
compelled to render tribute to his excellence. A 
large portion was added, not merely to his fair and 
honourable popularity, but to his solid and un- 
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fading ^lory . Posterity will again and again, with 
reiJewed wonder and delight,, peruse that compo- 
sition, and with heartfelt animation will often ex- 
claim, in the words 6f .^chines, ‘ Oh that we had 
heard him r”* 

Anotlier question of deep interest, to all the 
friends of religious liberty, agitated during this 
period, was the questio% of the “ Test Laws;” by 
which dissidents from the national church afe ex- 
cluded from all offices of trust and honoui?^hether 
civil or military. A first time, in 1787, and a 
second time, in 1789, the repeal of these laws was 
moved in the House of Commons, by Mr. Beaufoy, 
a senator of considerable talents, information and 
influence, in a speech at once temperate, judi- 
cious and impressive. He was powerfully sup- 
ported by Mr. Fox apd others ; but opposed, with 
much vehement declamation, by Lord North, and, 
with much show of candour and speciousness of 
reasoning, by Mr. Pitt. The question was, upon 
the whole, favourably received by the House ; and, 
on the latter occasion, it was lost by a majority, in 
a full assembly, of no more than twenty. 

The defeat, which they had thus sustained, was, 
in fact, considered by the friends of the repeal, as 
equivalent to a victory ; and most unhappily, their 
triumph in the‘ present, and their confident anti- 
cipation of final and complete success, betrayed 
them into some gross errors and indiscretions, which 
proved fatal to their cause. Zeal excited opposing 
zeal : the old and appalling cry of “ the church is 

* Precf. ad Bellen. p. 31. Trans, p. 65. 
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in danger,” was raised with astonishing success : 
the timid were alarmed ; . the artful were embold- 
ened ; and the result was, that on a third applica- 
tion, in 1790, the claims of reason and justice, ably 
maintained as tJiey were, by Mr. Fox, Mr. Beau- 
foy, Mr. W. Smith, and others, were rejected by 
the overwhelming majority of 295 to 105. 

On these important occasions, the writer feels 
much regret in recording, that Dr. Parr was found, , 
not among the friends, as, from his attachment to 
the cause of religious freedom, might have been 
expected, but among the opposers of the repeal. 
It ought, however, to be remembered, that the true 
principles of toleration were not then so well un- 
derstood as at present; nor were they carried to 
the same wide and just extent. It was, therefore, 
we may fairly presume, fronj some honest doubts, 
that Dr. Parr deelared against the wise and equi- 
table policy of Mr. Fox, devoted as he was to him ; 
and adopted, in preference, the less enlarged and 
less generous views of Mr. Pitt, though to his 
general measures so decidedly opposed. Thus he 
sounds the praises of the great statesman, whom 
he so severely censures in the same volume : “ The 
minister, with a manly spirit, defended the rights 
of the church, and made his eloquence a kind of 
sedulous hand-maid to the political sagacity of Lord 
North ; and he claims, therefore, and deserves our 
highest commendation.” ’ 

It will hardly be disputed, by any reasonable 
and well-informed politician of the present day. 


Praf. ad Bellen. p. G2. Trans, p. 134. 
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that the claims of the (Jissenters are founded on the 
clearest principles of equity and policy; yet it 
must be acknowledged, at the same time, that their 
manner of advancing those claims was, in some 
instances, not wise or becoming. The severity of 
remonstrance, and the bitterness of reproach, with 
which they assailed their adversaries, too often 
served only to rouse indignation, and to provoke 
more determined opposition. The numerous meet- 
ings of their delegates in London, and itf various 
parts of the country — in which warmth of feeling 
animated, while prudence did not always guide, 
their deliberations — produced, as the natural elFect, 
counter-meetings. These meetings were convened 
in almost every county, and evcr,y considerable 
town, throughout the kingdom ; to which all the 
friends of the establisljpient, led on by their clergy, 
flocked, in eager and anxious crowds, as if the 
very foundations of their church were shaken. Of 
all these, one of the most noted for its numbers 
and its zeal, was the meeting of the noblemen, the 
gentlemen and the clergy of the county of Warwick, 
held in the Shire-hall at Warwick, Feb. 2, 1790, 
at which the Earl of Aylesford presided, and at 
which Dr. Parr attended, without, however, taking 
any active pai't in the proceedings. Thus he ex- 
plains the views which then actuated, and the 
hopes which then cheered, his mind. 

“ In the earlier part of my life, I thought the Test 
Act oppressive ; but in the year 1782, I very care- 
fully and very seriously re-examined the subject, 
and changed my opinion. In 1790, I strenuously 
opposed the attempt to' procure a repeal; and yet 
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I cannot help indulging the comfortable hope that, 
in the progress of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, religious animosities, will at last subside; 
and that t)ie restraints for which I have contended, 
and do still contend, will be no longer thought 
necessary for the public safety, by the heads of 
that church, which I have never deserted, and by 
the members of that legislature, which I have 
never disobeyed.” * 

One Would, indeed, hope that the day cannot 
be very far distant when, even in tl\e opinion of 
the great authorities here appealed to, the public 
safety will not require the exclusion of loyal sub- 
jects from their civil rights, merely on account of 
their religious opinions. It is pleasing, however, 
to state, that, from this time. Dr. Parr began to 
opeir his mind to the conviction, that all such rules 
of exclusion are equally repugnant to the strictest 
justice, and to the soundest policy; and that 
during all the later years of his life, he was the firm 
and zealous opposcr of all religious tests whatever. 
The uninterrupted exercise of their religion, 
granted to all non-conformists, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, secured by law, with an exclusion 
from all offices of trust and emolument, he con- 
sidered, according to the just distinction of Dr. 
Paley*,* as partial toleration; and their full ad- 
mission to all civil privileges and capacities, as 
complete toleration. The latter, and not the 
former, appeared to him, at once, the most just 
and generous, and the wisest and safest system, 
which a nation can adopt. 

* Sequel, p. 52. * Paley’s Moral Pliilos. vol. ii. p. 334. 
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Attached to a volume in Dr. Parr’s' library, en- 
titled “ The Right of Protestant Dissenters to a 
complete Toleration, 1789,” is following note : 
“ This very able book was published op the appli- 
cation of the dissenters for the repeal of the Test 
Act. It has been ascribed to Sergeant Heywood, 
who, probably, was assisted by lawyers and dis- 
senting clergymen. It is the only powerful book 
produced by the application; and it wrought a 
total change in Dr. Parr’s mind, on the general 
principle of tests. He always disapproved of the 
sacramental test ; and he now sees the injustice 
and inefficacy of all religious tests whatever.” ’ 

It was, probably, during the earlier periods of 
Mr. Pitt’s public life, that Dr. Parr sought and 
obtained an interview with the prime-minister, of 
which he often spoke to his friends, with mingled 
pride and pleasure. Opposed to the general 
course of his administration, and severely as he 
reprobated many of its most distinguished acts ; 
yet it was impossible that he should not think 
highly of Mr. Pitt’s talents, both as a statesman 
and as an orator ; and he always rendered full jus- 
tice to the enlightened views which dictated some 
of his measures, and the upright intentions which 
guided all. “ If a friend of Mr. Pitt,” said he in 
one of his publications, “ were to ask me for a 
dedication, I should disdain, from political motives, 
to refuse compliance. Without offering the small- 
est violence to my own settled principles, I should 
endeavour to gratify the warm, and, it may be, 
honourable prejudices of Mr. Pitt’s adherent. In 

* Bibl. Parr. p. 615* 
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the wide range of that minister’s attainments, 
talents, and even measures, I should not very 
long be at a loss for topics of commendation, at 
once appropriate and just. I should select those 
topics with impartiality ; I should seize them with 
eagerness; I should exhibit them with all the 
advantages of exemplification and arrangement, 
with all the embellishments of diction, and all the 
ardour of panegyric, which my understanding and 
my erudition, such as they are, would enable me 
to employ.” ‘ 

Thus capable of fairly estimating the merits, as 
well as demerits, of a great political adversary, it 
need surprise no one that Dr. Parr should con- 
ceive a wish for the honour of being admitted to a 
conference with a minister, who was for so many 
years the favourite of the king and the people, and 
who so long held in his hands the destinies of Eng- 
land, and, in some degree, of Europe. Accordingly, 
by means of a common friend. Dr. Parr caused a 
message to be communicated, importing, that as 
he supposed an interview would not be disagree- 
able to Mr. Pitt, and as he was sure it would be 
highly gratifying to himself, if Mr. Pitt should 
be disposed to grant him that favour. Dr. Parr 
requested that he would appoint a time and a 
place, such as might best suit his own convenience. 
The communication was favourably received; a 
timfe and a place were fixed; and the great 
statesman and the great scholar met. Their 
conversation was long and animated ; embracing 
a variety of topics, chiefly, it may be supposed, 
* Reply to Combe, p. 9. 
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of literature; as politics were, by express agree- 
ment, excluded ; and, after having passed several 
hours together, they separated with many expres- 
sions of mutual regard. Dr. Parr was highly de- 
lighted with the interview ; jmd was confirmed by 
it in his favourable opinion, long entertained, of 
the pure and good intentions, which actuated the 
mind of Mr. Pitt, as a man and a statesman — even 
amidst the deplorable political errors, under the 
ruinous effects of which the country is at this 
moment .suffering, and will, probably, continue to 
suffer for years to come. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A.D. 1787. 

Publication of “ Bellendenus de Statu, Libri Tres’’— Account 
of the author, and of his work — Of another work by the same 
author— Charge of plagiarism against Dr. Middleton— The 
three Dedications, to North, Burke, and Fox — The Preface — 
Public characters introduced into it — Beloe's translation of it. 

William Bellendhii, a naitive of Scotland, 
descended from an ancient and honourable family, 
lived in the reign of James I., and was preferred 
by him to the office of Master of the Pleas, or 
Requests ; an office of which the business seems 
to have been to receive petitions, and to make a 
report of them to the soverefgn. He was a man, 
eminent for his talents and his learning ; and is said 
to have been professor of the Belles Lettres, in the 
University of Paris. It is certain that, leaving his 
native country, he passed many years of his life, 
devoted to literary pursuits, in the French metro- 
polis. As the reader of petitions to one prince 
resided so long in the capital of another, it should 
seem that the office itself was nominal, or that it 
adi^tted of being performed by deputy. These 
few particulars comprise all that has been dis- 
covered of the early or the later history of Bellen- 
denus. It is not even known how long he lived, 
nor when, or where, he died. 

During his residence at Paris his mind was not 
suffered to languish, nor were his studies barren of 
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public utility ^ for here he composed his three 
treatises, and published them suQcessively in the 
following order : “ Cicero Consul”— “'Clcero.Prin- 
ceps” — “ De Statu Prisci Ort>is.” The two first, 
from a principle of gratitude, he inscribed to James’ 
accomplished son. Prince ftenry; who died, to 
the grief of the whole nation, at the early age of 
eighteen ; and the last he dedicated to his second 
and only surviving son, afterwards the unfortunate 
Charles I. As the three treatises are on subjects 
in some degree connected with each odier, he was 
induced, at a subsequent ^period, to print them to- 
gether in one volume ; reversing the order in which 
they originally appeared, and giving to the whole 
the title of “De Statu.” This was done in 161 G. 

Of the three books — the first, “ De Statu Orbis” 
exhibits, in a series of slight but masterly sketches, 
the progress of religion, philosophy, and legislation, 
beginning with the earliest ages, and pursuing 
them through all their various modifications and 
improvements, during the times of the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans. The 
second book, “De Statu Principis,” shows the 
origin of all power in a state, and the true end for 
which government is instituted, prescribes the 
duties of princes and rulers, and strongly enforces 
those maxims of wisdom, which ought ever ^ to 
guide both their public and private conduct. The 
third and the largest book, “ De Statu Reipublicse,” 
explains the nature and duty of the consular and 
senatorial dignity at Rome ; and delivers, in mi- 
nute detail, those great rules of right conduct, 
applicable to all who are intrjisted, especially 
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under free govefhiinentis, with any of public 
authority, civil, sacerdotal, of military! 

Prefixed to the* three books is a short introduc- 
tory treatise, en tilled “ be processu et scriptoribus 
Rei Politico” — of which the object is to trace to 
their sources the false notions in religion, and the 
erroneous and defecj^ve views in moral and political 
science, prevalent in the earlier ages of the world. 
Even ih this small part, as welVas throughout the 
whole work, much curious and valuable information 
is communicated in a style perspicuous and ele- 
gant, with all the advantages of clear and lucid 
arrangement ; and no reader can peruse it without 
being struck with the learned and diligent research, 
the strong powers of intellect, and the deep feelings 
of piety and virtue, which every where conspi- 
cuously appear. 

Besides this work, Bellendenus *had begun 
another and a still greater, entitled “De tribus 
Luminibus Romanorum with which high dis- 
tinction it was his intention to decorate the name 
of Cicero, Seneca, and the Elder Pliny. ‘ But. to 
the regret of all scholars, he lived to complete only 
the first of the three divisions of his work. “ It 

is an admirable performance,” says Dr. Parr, 

* 

* Bellend, de tribus Luminibus Romanorum, SfC, This 
celebrated work is posthumous. It relates to Cicero only ; and 
of the other two Lumina we have nothing. In the spring of 
1783, Sir William Jones told me, that his learned father-in-law. 
Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, held Seneca to he oile of the 
Lumina; and the learned Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, told 
me in 1787, that he believed Pliny to be the other. But it is 
singular that Shipley had not heard of Pliny, nor Lowth of Se- 
neca. S. P.”— DiW. Parr. p. 336. 
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‘bearing, in every part, testimony to the diligent 
applicati(A, and the superior genius of the writer. 
Whatever we find in the different writings of Cicero 
acutely conceived, or elegantly expressed, he has 
not only collected in one view, but has elucidated 
in the clearest manner.”* ' 

It is in reference to this last work, that Dr. Parr 
has exhibited a serious charge against a scholar, 
and a writer of high renown, to whose various ex- 
cellencies he has, at the same time, rendered ample 
justice. “ Dr. Middlefon,” says he, ‘^was a man 
of no common attainments ; his learning was 
elegant and profound ; his judgment was acute and 
polished ; he had a fine and correct taste ; .and his 
style was so pure and harmonious, so vigorously 
flowing, without being inflated, that, Addison dlone 
excepted, he seems to me without a rival.” — “As 
to his mind,” continues Dr. Parr, “ I am compelled 
with grief and reluctance to confess, that it was 
neither ingenuous nor faithful ; and I am vehe*- 
mently displeased to find, that a man, so enlight- 
ened and accomplished, should have attempted 
to deprive smother of his merited faune. For I 
assert, in the most unqualified terms, that Middle- 
ton, in his Life of Cicero, was not only indebted to 
Bellendenus for many useful and splendid mate- 
rials, but that, whenever it suited his purpose, he 
has made a mere transcript of his work.” * 

This extraordinary instance of literary theft had 
long indeed been suspected, but was never till 

' Preef. ad Bellen. p. 70. Trans, p. 149. 

" Preef. ad Bellen. p. 3. Trans, p. 7. 

VOL. I. a 
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now sufficiently proved ; and it must be owned, 
tliat it casts a dark shade over a name,%hich had 
hitherto shone, with resplendent lustre, in the re- 
public of letters. 

The three treatises of “ Bellendenus de Statu ” 
had long been remarkably scarce, when, in 1786, 
a new edition was projected, in concert with Dr. 
Parr, by the late Rfev. Henry Homer, formerly of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. Of the origin and 
progress of this design, the following account is 
given by Djr. Parr: 

“ Mr. Homer had often heard me speak of the 
high esteem in which I held Bellenden’s book, 
“ De tribus Luminibus,” and of the great pains I 
had taken to examine how far the charge of plagi- 
arism from that work, urged against Dr. Middle- 
ton, was well founded. My conversation might, or 
might not, have excited his curiosity about the 
name of Bellendenus. But I know that he was a 
diligent searcher after curious books; and soon 
afterwards, having met with Bellenden’s three 
treatises, he wrote me a good-humoured and tri- 
umphant letter about his discovery, in the month 
of October, 1786, he came to me at Hatton, bring- 
ing with him the book in his pocket ; and at the 
same time, talked about publishing it. 1 examined 
the tracts, which I had never seen before ; I con- 
curred with him in the propriety of publishing it ; 
and the result of our conversation was, that I 
should assist in revising the sheets, write the dedi- 
cations and preface, and partake of fhe expense. 
Thus we entered on the work by common consent 
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from the beginning, and pursued it with joint c.x- 
ertion to the conclusion.”’ 

Of the dedications and the preface, also, the 
learned writer has left upon record the following 
detailed account : 

“ Pleased as I was with the whole design pro- 
posed in October, I wrote the dedications and the 
preface, too, before the end of November. The 
preface at first filled about a sheet of paper ; and 
contained such information, as I was able to obtain 
from my books. I afterwards gained, by means of 
Mr. Homer’s inquiries and my own, additional in- 
formation, which I occasionally inserted, as soon as 
it reached me. About the end of November, or 
early in December, my daughter, who was very 
ill, went with her mother to London ; and remained, 
for some time, under the kind and judieious care 
of Dr. Combe. I suffered great inquietude of 
mind, from the danger in which I supposed her to 
be. I sought relief, and found it, in preparations 
for the enlargement of the preface. The political 
matter was then for the first time introduced ; and, 
of course, the preface grew larger and larger, as 
new efforts produced new additions. It was, in 
December, first transcribed by Mr. Maltby ; and 
afterwards, in the month of January, 1787, it was 
again transcribed by him. In the same month, I 
had an opportunity of showing it to Mr. Sheridan. 
It happened to me, as it does to other men of letters 
engaged in a favourite work, that revisal, communi- 
cation, and reading, supplied fresh ideas ; and the 


Reply to Combe, p. 42. 
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size of the preface was, in the second transcript, 
much increased, before I sent it up to the press, in 
the month of January. Whilst it was printing, I 
revised every sheet twice. I made several cor- 
rections in the style, a few alterations in the ar- 
rangement, and some additions to the matter. It 
was published about the end of May, or beginning 
of June.”' 

From Dr. Parr’s great admiration, and from his 
frequent perusal of Bellenden’s unfinished work, 
“ De tribus Luminibus Romanorum,” as men- 
tioned by himself, the idea was no doubt suggested 
to his mind, of celebrating, under the similar desig- 
nation of “ Tria Lumina A'nglorum,” the praises 
of the three illustrious statesmen, Burke, North, 
and Fox. He has, therefore, not only inscribed 
to them in three elegant dedications * the three 
books of which the work consists ; but he has also 
devoted a considerable portion of his preface, to a 
discussion of their respective merits, as statesmen 
and as orators. Their distinguishing excellencies, 
as orators, are traced in clear and strong lines ; and 
the maxims and measures of policy, approved or 
adopted by them, as statesmen, are strenuously de- 
fended, and often lavishly applauded. But the 
whole preface, it must be owned, is written rather 
in the style of vehement declamation, than' of cool 
and' dispassionate reasoning. 

Of the “ Tria Lumina Anglorum,” the first pre- 
sented to our view, on this political canvass, is, Mr. 
Buyke ; whose qualities, as a public man and a public 
speaker, are flatteringly delineated. But let it be 

* Reply lo Combe, p. 43. ’ App, No. II. 
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remembered, it is Mr. Burke — qualis erat ! — in bis 
happiest phasis — before he assumed the strange 
shape in which he appeared after the French Re- 
volution — opposing not only the party with which 
he had so long and so uniformly acted ; but op- 
posing, also, and even reprobating all the great 
principles of liberty and policy, which be had so 
constantly avowed, and so ardently maintained — 
Quantum mutatus ab illo ! 

“ That man requires no studied panegyric as to 
his moral character, whose manners are conciliat- 
ing and agreeable, and whose actions arc directed 
by the rules of virtue. But the rectitude and in- 
tegrity of Burke are so conspicuous, that defying 
all scrutiny into his own, be may be justified in 
exacting a rigorous account of another man’s con- 
duct.” * 

Then — as an orator— his eulogist thus speaks of 
him : 

“Athens was the parent and patroness of science. 
But an Athenian audience would have listened, 
with delight, to Burke ; would have admired his 
inventive copiousness of diction ; would have 
thought the goddess Persuasion enthroned upon 
his lips.” — “ He, who imitates Burke, may be as- 
sured that his model is marked by Attic excel- 
lence ; and he, who hears him with delight, may 
be satisfied that his own progress in literature is 
far from being contemptible.” 

The unfortunate war-minister, during the long 
contest with America — in private life so beloved ! 
— as a public man so reprobated ! — is next intro- 

* Praef. tid 13cllen. p. 7. Trans, p. 
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duced ; and his character favourably, many will 
think too partially, represented, is given in a pas- 
sage quoted in a former page of this work ; ' to 
which may be subjoined the following : 

“ If we investigate more minutely the character 
of his mind, wc shall have occasion to observe, that 
when in possession of the highest office, and op- 
|)osed by a powerful competitor, he conducted 
himself with the extremest moderation. We shall 
find him steady in his attachments ; placable in 
his resentments ; successful in inspiring that con- 
fidence, ^hich he never disappointed ; without the 
least appearance of criminality, unless it be that, 
in the prosecution of the American war, he did not 
keep pace with the ardour of the public expecta- 
tion.” — “ But great as arc his claims to praise in 
other respects, our admiration is principally at- 
tracted by the firmness, with which he supported 
adversity ; and the dignity, which, in the midst of 
danger and difficulty, he preserved pure and un- 
dimmished.”* 

If the portraitures of the two first great orna- 
ments of Britain are but slightly touched, that of 
the third is more fully drawn, and more highly 
finished. He is thus introduced : 

“ My third illustrious character possesses a 
mind great and lofty, and, at the same time, full 
of candour and simplicity ; who, alone, claims the 
singular merit of excelling in almost every species 
of eloquence." ’ 


‘ Sec )), 114. ® PiHjf. S. Tiiins. p. 17. 

^ PiBcf. p. y. Tiau&. p. ly. 
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Among the many striding and beautiful deline- 
ations of the vast and wonderful powers of Fox’s 
oratory, are the following : 

" If he do not forcibly impress his audience at 
the commencement of his speeches, his strong and 
varied powers, as he proceeds, progressively rouse 
and fix attention. His introductory skirmishes, if 
we may so term them, are contrived — not for in- 
sulting parade, in imitation of the Samnites, who 
did not use in battle the spears, which they bran- 
dished before it — but so as to be of the greatest 
advantage to his purpose, when he ap])ears more 
particularly anxious to gain the victory. If strenu- 
ously pressed, he retreats, not as if he had thrown 
away, or even dropped his shield ; but he seems 
wholly collected in himself, and merely to be 
making use of a feint, whilst selecting a better 
situation. When his object is, to refute his adver- 
.saries, he accumulates all his powers. Sometimes, 
he applies the more compressed weapons of logic ; 
and, with their extreme acuteness, harasses those 
who are most versed, and most obstinate in the 
contest. Sometimes he exj)ands himself, and lets 
loose all the reins to that species of eloquence, 
which is more difficult, more magnificent, more 
splendid. But all the superior greatness of his 
genius is then apparent, when, unresisted, he takes 
possession of what seemed cajiable of a vigorous 
defence ; when he describes the opinions and 
manners of men ; when he applies examples ; 
when he alarms his adversaries with a])prchcnsions 
of the future ; when he denounces vengeance 
against crimes ; when he passes the limits, which 
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restrain ordinary speakers; when he expresses 
the emotions of supplication, of hope, of detesta- 
tion.” ' 

The unhappy errors of Mr. Fox’s conduct, 
especially at the beginning of his career, though 
acknowledged and lamented with all the regrets 
of virtuous consistency and dignity, are yet stated 
with those fair allowances, which candour requires, 
and moral justice approves. 

“ I will confess that when Mr. Fox first entered 
on the dangerous paths of early life, when the 
blaze of the world first burst upon his inexperi- 
enced s%hl, he had not the resolution to forego 
the pleasures, the pursuits, or, if you please, the 
follies of his companions. I will concede yet more : 
I will even allow that his deviation from the right 
line of discretion was not abrupt or casual, but 
precipitate and continued ; that he consumed his 
patrimony, became the victim of usurious engage- 
ments, and sullied the lustre of his rank and birth 
by vicious indulgence. But these delights, falla- 
ciously so termed, never detained or occupied him 
very long. He felt a conscious superiority of 
talents; the studies of eloquence, at intervals, 
captivated his fanc^' ; and with all his indiscre- 
tions, he preserved a certain dignity of character. 
We are bold to assert that he was never profligate. 
The interests of his country occasionally employed 
his thoughts and his active exertions. If, in the 
hours of indolence and retirement, his pursuit of 
pleasure was immoderate; yet, when occasion 
required, he was able to display the lustre of 
' Preef. |). 11. Trans, p. 23. 
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superior virtues ; and he had always the faeulty, 
which he still retains, of conciliating the affections 
of his fiiends.” ' 

The errors and indiscretions of youthful days 
were greatly atoned for by the subsequent conduct 
of Mr. Fox, in private, but especially in public 
life. So his admirer and his advocate jjowcrfuljy 
pleads : — 

“ He may justly be ranked amongst the number 
of those, of whom there are many, entitled to the 
praise of estimable characters ; who, from a youth 
consumed in intoxicating jdeasure, have emerged, 
at length, and become deserving as men, t^d illus- 
trious as citizens. Whilst employed in public 
affairs, all his plans were formed with so much di- 
ligence and energy, he was so vigilant and so 
indefatigable in the pursuit of the public welfare, 
so promjit and active in transacting business, 
that no spirit of jealousy or opposition could with- 
hold from him the commendation, which was alike 
(li'C! t< the wisdom of his councils, and the vigour 
« r nis aciioiis.” ' 

lint besides the ‘ Tria Lumina” -the three 
principal figures in the picture— characters of 
other leading men of the times are sketched, with 
uncommon force and spirit ; generally, with much 
truth of resemblance, though not wholly without 
those discolourations, and even distortions, by 
which the grave, as well as the merry satirist so 
often disguises or disfigures the reality of objects to 
the view of others, and sometimes to his own. 

‘ Praif. p. 14. Trans, p, 30. 

* Praf. ad Bellen. p. 15. Trans, p. 3‘2, 
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Among the persons, standing most prominently for- 
ward in this splendid piece of polilieal painting, is 
the prime-miuistor himself; and placed in con- 
trast with him, ayipears his great rival in debate, 
Mr. Sheridan. These are surrounded with a group 
of personages, of whom the chief are Miso-The- 
mistpcles, Doson, Novius, Thrasybulus, and Clo- 
dius; *who are easily known, “vizarded” as they 
are, td^e the late Duke of Richmond, the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Wilkes, 

With respect to the prime-minister, whom the 
writer, ftr reasons given by himself,* forbears to 
name, it must be confessed that the largest portion 
of Dr. Parr’s preface is one continued severe, 
indignant invective, jiointed against the principles 
and the measures of his administration ; and yet 
justice is not denied even to him, nor is a certain 
degree of qualified praise withholdcn from him. In 
the following passage, his admirers will acknow- 
ledge something like a fair estimate of his talents as 
an orator : 

“ This young man is distinguished by an orna- 
mented and florid style of eloquence, which, as it 
seems transferred to the senate entirely from the 
schools of the sophists, offends the sagacity of 
some, and the dignity of otlfers. He possesses, 

' Some perhaps may be inquibitive to know why 1 have 
distinguished a ccitain young man of exalted station by a Greek 
appellation ? I liavc, in this instance, imitated the example of 
Nicholas Heinsius, who, in his letter to Cronovius, frequently 
calls Gevartius 6 Atcrct, avoiding, in testimony of contempt, 
to give him his proper name.”— p. 75. Tians. p. 157. 
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however, one faculty, in my opinion his chief re- 
commendation — that of speaking with facility on 
all occasions. The ancients were accustomed to 
believe that this talent could only be the effect — 
though the honourable effect — of continued indus- 
try. Whatever be the necessity of the occasion, 
as soon as he rises, at the very waving of his hand, 
and the motion of his foot, an exuberance oLv^drds, 
like the Pompeian Baud, bound to their lely^ by 
the solemnity of an oath, press themselves forward 
with zealous eagerness ; and very remarkable it is, 
that, whilst speaking with great variety, and still 
greater celerity, in all the turns and changes of de- 
bate, he is so accurate in the choice, and so correct 
in the application of his words, that he never, in 
the minutest instance, deviates from grammatical 
precision. Though there arc some who do not en- 
tirely approve of that rapidity of style, which is pro- 
duced by the imagination, when warm with new 
ideas ; yet, even these acknowledge, that if his 
language were committed to writing, it could not 
be more polished or more perfect.” ' 

There is, in the following passage, a .spirit of 
fairness and candour which, especially in a poli- 
tical disputant, all must approve and all ad- 
mire : — 

“ I distinguish the cause from those who sup- 
port it, hating the one, but not the other ; which 
sentiment I particularly apply to that young man, 
in whom I willingly confc.ss to have discovered 
proofs, both of virtue and genius, when first he 


* Preef. f). 23, Trans p. 50. 
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entered the career of glory. Betwixt the barrier and 
the goal, however, a lopg distance and various objects 
intervene. The way to it is insidious ; ‘ puzzled 
with mazes and perplexed with eirors.’ Why 
should I dissemble my sentiments? His col- 
leagues seem to have brought him down from the 
sfaillk; and to have succeeded in making him, not 
Uniilji. connexions, but most preposterously un- 

Next to the minister, and opposed to him as he 
often was, in keen debate, appears Sheridan ; in 
whose portrait, evidently drawn by the hand of 
partial and admiring friendship, the general like- 
ness will be acknowledged, amidst the high colour- 
ing, with which it is heightened and adorned. 

“ It cannot be denied that there are some, among 
his adversaries, with whom the minister constantly 
avoids the encounter. At least, he fails in obtain- 
ing the applause even of his friends, whenever he 
opposes himself to that man, whose talents as an 
orator and a disputant, are so eminently great; 
who penetrates into every subject of whatever 
nature, and understands every weapon of attack 
and defence ; who rivals Hyperides and Lysias in 
acuteness, Menander and Aristophanes in wit.” — 
“ To a profound knowledge of affairs, Sheridan 
unites all the essential qualities of the orator. 
His vein of humour is great and delightful; his 
erudition is polite, elegant, and extensive; his 
quickness of apprehension and acuteness of reply 


' Pr®f. p. 61. Trans, p. 132, 
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are really wonderful ; besides which, on all occa- 
sions, he discovers the most ingenuous and exqui- 
site urbanity.”' 

Of the remmning characters — Doson and Miso- 
Themistocles are introduced, merely for the pur- 
pose of receiving their sentence of condemnation ; 
the one, for his mad fortification-projects, the o^r 
for his disingenuous conduct towards his 
associates, after the decease of the MaifHp^f 
Rockinghhm. Clodius, too, is seen only^for a 
moment, and is then dismissed, stamped with this 
mark of reprobation : — “ The daring falsehoods of 
Clodius, which formerly inspired kings with terror, 
cease now to allure a smile, or the faintest murmur 
of applause ; for, having been again and again re- 
peated, they excite fastidiousness, among tlie lowest 
of the vulgar.”* 

There are still two bold sketches to be noticed. 
The one is that of Novius : — “ He is an orator, 
who carries menace and terror on his brow ; but 
we think his eloquence Thrasonic, and despise its 
loudest thunder. His appearance never fails to 
communicate ‘the idea of outrage; and his coun- 
tenance is alike gloomy and terrific. Vast in his 
person, bold in his sentiments, pompous in his 
words, and powerful, not so much in the qualities 
of wisdom, as in the consequence, which he gives 
to trifles, he has secured the prejudices of the 
Upper House. His style of oratory is warm and 
petulant ; neither remarkable for its neatness, nor 
offensive for its vulgarity. His attempts at ridi- 

‘ Praf. p. 29. Trans, p. 61. ’ Prasf. p. 53. Trans, p. 115. 
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cule are mean and disagreeable. His replies to 
his opponents are constantly acrimonious. His 
constructions of -laW are artful and malignant. He 
often becomes so vehement and furious, as to ex- 
ceed all bounds of decorum, — I had almost said, 
of reason.”* 

Behold now the mighty, the enormous Thra- 
sybulj^^s! whose countenance and appearance af- 
ford, amplest matter for ridicule. If you wish to 
know the qualities of his eloquence, it Is marked 
by no elegance or ornament ; it is rude and offen- 
sive ; always maimed, confused and obscure. To 
this add a prompt volubility of tongue, and impu- 
dence not easily abashed ; with a tone of voice, 
which, though 1 have heard, I should find it diffi- 
cult to describe. At one time, it menaces him 
with suffocation ; at another time, it is harsh, as 
if passed over a file.” — “ They who have seen 
Thrasybulus inclining, sometimes to this, sometimes 
to that side, arc at a loss to imagine which will be 
favoured with his suffrage. His zealous services, 
indeed, every man of power may direct and com- 
mand, as he pleases. He openly dbnfessed, that 
no eye shall ever discover in* him a reluctance to 
undertake measures of a difficult nature, or a fasti- 
diousness with respect to those which appear base - 
and dishonourable. By being every thing to every 
man, he insinuated himself into the favour of the 
great. His interest is therefore secure ; for he 
never knew what it was to blush.”* 

Such is a slight analysis of the Preface to Bel- 


■ Prsef. p. 49. Trans, p. 108. ’ Preef. p. 53, Trans, p. 116. 
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Icndenus ; and, imperfect as it is, it may yet be 
sufficient to convey some idea of that singular pro- 
duction to readers, to^hom the-original itself may 
not be acceptable. »They ViH at least be able to 
judge of the validity of the .objection urged against 
it, as being, like the two well-known prefaces of 
Sallust, entirely unconnected in its subject with 
the work to which it is prefixed. It cani^t be 
denied, that the objection is founded in the long 
established rules of propriety and good taste ; and 
yet, who would wish to take away cither the short 
but pleasing and instructive proems to the histories 
of the Catiline and Jugm-thine wars? or the long, 
the learned, the animated and eloquent preface to 
Bellenden’s treatises ? When amusement or in- 
struction is really communicated, a little incon- 
gruity as to time or place is easily pardoned.” ’ 

Of the merits of this preface, as a composition, 
the writer presumes not to give any opinion of his 
own: — “ Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis.” Whilst 
some have extolled it as a master-piece of modern 
Latinity, others have represented it as a copious 
collection of vy(ords and phrases, . culled from the 
best authorities, and ^iilfully interwoven with each 
other, leaving little in the language, which can be 
called the writer’s own.”* But allowing the just- 

' “ Belkn. de Statu lihri ires. I republished (his book, 
and wrote for it a preface which attracted some notice. S. P.” 
— Bihl. Parr. p. 336. 

* Horne Tooke once said of it, “ It consists of mere scraps;” 
and the sarcasm was reported to the learned editor. They 
happened soon afterwards to meet. “ .So, Mr. Tooke," said 
Dr. Parr, “ you think my ‘ Preface ’ mere scraps ?” — “ True,” 
replied Tooke, with his usual inimitable promptness, “ but you 
know, my dear doctor, scraps are often titbits !” 
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ness of the remark!? in a degree, it would hardly 
be fair to urge it to the extent of destroying all 
claims, on the* part of Be1|^den’#' editor, to the 
honour of an original Writer Bellenden himself 
not only-^professes tb fomn his stylS on the model 
of Cicero, but has borrowed freely from his master, 
especially in his third book ; whidi, indeed, is 
liBle^ more than a vast collection of Cicero’s 
thoughts, in the very words of tJicero. Even in 
his fir^t and second books, where he speaks more 
from himself, it is often difficult tQ distinguish the 
language which he borrows from his own ; and yet, 
upon the whole, who will deny him the praise of 
being a skilful and elegant writer of Latin ? 

But on this subject let Dr. Parr .himself be 
heard : 

“ My relief from the continued fatigue of a labo- 
rious situation has been the perusal of Greek and 
Latin authors. The candid reader will, therefore, 
forgive me, if I should be found to have used in 
this preface such words and phrases as, in the 
course of my reading, have excited my more par- 
ticular attention.. To what precise limits the imi- 
tfttion of the ancients may ,px|end, I pretend not 
to determine. In matters of this kind, every one 
has his own particular taste to pursue, and judg- 
ment to satisfy. Merit, in sudh cases, is not to be 
decided from particular phrases or expressions, but 
from the general tenour and complexion of the 
entire performance.”' 

Thu», also, in answer to some remarks of a lite- 
rary opixinent, he speaks in another publication : 


' Preef. p. 73. Trans, p. 154. 
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“ Hitherto, I have been accusfbihed to think, that 
the preface excited sopB degree-of attention to the 
work itself ; and hacq^^i^d a litlle the curiosity 
of scholars Hot,pnly?’j|n En^[^^ and Scotland, but 
also .in Germany: where ^ know that IVl^.-Hej^ne 
paid a most honourable tribute of commendatiop to 
me, for not fifeferring what Milton calls the gpy 
rankness ’ of rflftlern fustianists to the native Itatin- 
ism of Cicero.”' He afterwards adds, "Ipghly 
as I am gratified by the approbation of Mr. Heyne, I 
by no means aspire even to the qualified praise 
bestowed on those writers who.are known by the 
name of Ciceronians. Instead of imitating, as 
some scholars have professed to do, the manner of 
Terence or Tacitus among the ancients, or of Lip- 
sius and Strada among the moderns, I have en- 
deavoured, as far as my slender abilities would 
permit me, to make the style of Cicero a general 
model of my own ; and, at the same time, I have 
avowedly followed the example of many learned 
men in the occasional use of words, which are not 
found in the writers of the Augustan age. Even 
in the correeted preface to Belldhden, I have d^- 
covered some faults ;* and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I think my own talent for Latin com- 
position very inferjpr to that of Sir W. Jones, 
Bishop Lowth, Dt ."Philip Barton, Dr. Lawrence, 
and Sir G. Baker.”* 

Soon after the preface, to Bellendenqs had made 
its appearance, an English translation was pub- 
lished by^’Mr. Beloe, without the knowledge and 


* Reply to Combe, p. 47. » Ibid. p. 82. 

VOL. I. R 
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consent, and, as ft afterwards appeared, contrary 
to the wishes»» of the aut^. '!^us, however, 
the translator' speaks in^jjkr^n justification : — 

“ If the learned ^nor of the pijglhce had con- 
desceniji^to favoufthe public with his name, mo- 
tlv^ of ^licacy would have restrained us from 
tr^slating it; without the express sdiffbtion of his 
approbation. As he has not dci;d|ll^this, we may 
inde^ indulge conjecture concerning him ; but 
conjecture is, in its very nature, vague, and of ne- 
cessity it Is often fallacious. It would, however, 
be invidious and malignant to suppose thal any 
man deliveip sentiments in a dead language, which 
he will nof avow, or which he cannot vindicate, in 
his own. We will not, therefore, believe, that with 
respect to the editor of Bellendenus we have' any 
resentment to deprecate ; we are even inclined to 
hope that he will expect no further apology from 
us, than we are ready to make from the conscious- 
ness of not having rendered adequate justice to his 
taste, his erudition, and his genius.” ’ 

Attached to the copy of this translation in Dr. 
"^rr’s library, arfe the following words — “ Hastily 
and incorrectly translated by tl\%hotorious William 
Beloe, who apologised to Dr. I*arr for the liberty 
he had taken.”* 

Advertisement to the “ Free Translation of the Preface to 
Bellendenus/' 

* Bibl. Parc/p. 336. 
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CHAj^'Tfe'lt.. XVII] 

A.D. 1789. 

Dr. Parr’s Republication of Tracts by Warburton aiid^^ar- 
burtonian,M(l with a Dedication and two Prefaces ”-^TiNotico 
of Bishop Wsu^rton—of Bishop Hurd— Offence c<^miUed 
by Dr. Jorlin^^Dr. Hurd’s “ Delicacy of Friend^iip^.^’^Of- 
fence committed by Dr. Leland— Dr. Hurd’s letter^b him — 
Warburton’s two Tracts — Question considered, Whether the 
republication of'tfi^e Tracts is justifiable?— Dr. Parr's vindi- 
cation of himself— His character of Warburton— of Hurd. 

% 

Fkav readers will require to be toW that War- 
burton, the celebrated Bishop of Gloucester, was a 
man of powerful mind, which he assiduously cul- 
tivated with little assistance from others, and of 
vast and various learning, for which he was in- 
debted almost entirely to his own laborious exer- 
tions. He receive,d no other education, but that of 
a common grammar-school ; ' and was brought up to 
the study of the law, in which, for some years, he 
practised as an attorney. Changing afterwards his 
views, he entered into the church, and soon Ob- 
tained considerable preferment ; though it was not 
till a late period of life that he rose to its higher 
dignities. As a diii»ne, a scholar, and a writer, he 
was long regarded not only as the distinguished 
ornament of his profession, but also as one of the 

* “ With eloquence so vigorous, knowledge so various, and 
genius so splendid, Warburton might justly h a ve^ laughed at 
the censures of his ronlemporaries, upon his want of skill in 
verbal criticism, and his want of practice in liUtin composition, 
P .” — BihL Parr. p. 645. 
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great men of his age and. his country. Far, how- 
ever, from bein^ conteht'Vith the respect and the 
deference, to which he ^va*s ‘ffeally entitled, he set 
up forbimself a bold^laim of diclato^fhl authority, 
which of all in the republic of letters can 
ever be patiently endured. The consciousness of 
his o^n abilities inspired him with a |!roud esteem 
of selC and a haughty disdain of o^rs, which he 
was af^no pains to conceal, even in his conduct, 
and still le^s in his writings. Nothing could be 
more disgraceful in itself, or more ^grading to the 
clergyman and the man of letters, than the^i-con- 
tempt and abuse, which he poured upon all, by 
whom his opinions were rejected, or in’the small- 
est degree opposed. 

His works are numerous ; and all bear the stamp 
of his superior genius : but it is ^jenius, deserted by 
common reason and sense ; wandering without a 
guide ; perplexed with its own errors, lost in the 
mazes of its own creation. No one more frequently 
mistook the shadows of imagination for the reali- 
ties of truth ; and none ever more scornfully re- 
jeeted the best established opinions of mankind, 
or more obstinately and arroganHy maintained his 
own peculiar notions, however visionary and ab- 
surd. It was his delight to ^ploy the mighty 
powers of his mind in searching after sti^nge and 
repulsive novelties, and dreeing out whimsical and 
astounding paradoxes in the imposing garb of new 
and imj^ottant discoveries. It was impossible, 
therefore, with all his just claims to thefespectful 
regards of others, that he should not be the object 
often of silept wonder, and sometimes of serious 
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censure. But if he created many enemies, he also 
attached to himsel,f inanjK friends gpd partisans, by 
whorii'he was at on^'atjinired, loved, and feared. 

AmongsfcMhe number of his^jdevoted foltewers, 
none was more remarkably distinguished than Dr. 
Hurd, the late Bishop of Worcester ; wh*o, on ffvery 
occasion, p?tfssed eagerly forward to do him hcgnage, 
with all the ^1 of a sworn vassal to his liege lord; 
and who ever stood ready armed to defepd him, 
when attacked; to support him when attacking 
others ; and td%laim for him the victory, even when 
repijjsed or defeated. Dr. Hurd never shrunk from 
maintaining the most absurd or objectionable of 
Warburton’s theological dogmas, or critical de- 
crees ; nor hesitated to encounter with rude defiance 
or cool derision, the most reasonable and respect^- 
able of his oppon^ts. “ Pariterque in bella rue- 
bant;” and it might be added, “ his unus amor 
erat.” For, never were disciple and his master so 
well pleased with each other, or so profuse in their 
mutual adulations. This suflBciently appeared in 
their long published writings ; and was still more 
glaringly exhibited in the volume of “ Letters,” 
bequeathed by 4piis Lordship of Worcester, as a 
legacy to posterity ; being printed during his life- 
time under his 6\^ direction, though not presented 
to the ppblic till after his death. Nothing can be 
more truly disgustin|; than the gross flattery so 
complacently given and received, in the course of 
these Letters ; and yet even this would have been 
less intoferable, if it had not been accomj^anied by 
so many supercilious remarks and scornful jeers, 
pointed against some of the gleatest and best men 
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of the literary world, who refysed to measure tl^eir 
opinions by tliCj^tandard^f Wyrburtonian infalli- 
bility. 

Dr^IIurd was, in mhny respects, an amiable 
man an^^ exemplary clergyman. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and an elegant, though by no 
mean^ a faultless writer. It is much t^e lament- 
ed, therefore, that he should have itpibibcd, in so 
large a portion, his master's acrimony of temper, 
and have imitated so frequently his contemptuous- 
ness of mattner : nor is it possibleiifo absolve him 
from the severe censure, which Mr. I^iime has, pro- 
nounced in the “Short Account of his Life where, 
speaking of one of his own works, he •observes, 
that “ tfr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet against it, with 
all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility, 
which distinguished the Warburtonian school.” ' 

Such was Warburton, and ^ch the Warbur- 
tonian — ^whose tracts, rejected by their authors, 
were rcjxublisbed, certainly with no friendly views, 
by Dr. Parr; and, therefore, his conduct may seem 
to require some explanation, or to call for some 
vindication — if, of vindication, it admit. 

Be it known then, if not alregic^ known, to the 
reader, that, among the many persons, who brought 
down upon them the displeasure of the great 
hierophant of Gloucester, there were t^o more 
notorious, perhaps, than the rest. Dr. John Jortin, 
and Dr. Thomas Leland ; and their story must now 
be told s^newhat in detail. 

‘ “ My own Life, prefixed to Hnme's Histoiy of Etig^hind^ 
vol. i. p. Id. 
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pf his numerous productions, the ||reat and the 
favourite work ofj^W ar^rton w^, “ The Divine 
Legafibn of Moses ^^enionstrateo^” of which, it 
may be truly said, that never was there a >}jprk so 
universally read at the time, and so soon^eFwards 
utterly neglected, and almost utterly forgotten. 
Such is tie fate of misguided, though si^endid 
genius ! ' 

Amidst the wild conjectures and strange asser- 
tions, the unsafe premises and unsound conclu- 
sions, with wb|fch that singular production abounds, 
not the least ‘femarkable is the allegorical inter- 
pretation attempted to be imposed on the sixth 
book of Virgil’s .^neid. The learned author con- 
tends, “ that Eneas’ adventure to the 'infernal 
shades is no other, than a figurative representation 
of his initiation into the mysteries, and an exact 
one, especially, his initiation into those of the 
Eleusinian spectacles.”* The hypothesis is sup- 
ported with much ingenuity and learning ; but it 
is a “ baseless fabric,” which dissolves and 
vanishes at the first touch of true criticism, or even 
of sound sense. “ It is,” says Dr. Parr, “ com- 
pletely confute^i^ij a most clear, elegant, and de- 
cisive work of criticism ; which could not, indeed, 
derive authority' from the greatest name, but to 
which the greatest name might with propriety 
be affixed.”’ — “These critical observations,” as it 

' “ The Divine Legation of Moses” is a monument, already 
crumbling into dust, of the vigour and ihe wcakne^'of the hu- 
man ttund."— Gibbon. 

' Div. Leg. Book II. sect 4. 

Dedication to Warb, Tiacts, [>. 1U2. 
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afterwards ^peared, were \i^tten by the historian 
of the “ Decline^and Fall^f the^oman Empire.” ' 

And now for the high^mi^emeanour laid^lo the 
charge of Dr. Jortin. He was guilty of the two- 
fold ofieucfr* “ of writing upon the same subject, 
and of not taking the same view of it with the 
inquisitor-general and. judge-supreme*bf the opi- 
nions of tj^e learned.”’ He had published a vo- 
lume, containing " Six Dissertations;” in the last 
of which, he dares to discuss the gpbject of the 
Sixth Eneid; and ventures thus tb. notice, cau- 
tiously and respectfully, the Warburtonian hypo- 
thesis. “ That the subterraneous adventure of 
Eneas is intended by Virgil to represei^ the ini- 
tiation 8f his hero, is an elegant conjecture ; which 
•has been laid before the public, £md set forth to 
the best advantage, by a learned friend.” He 
thep proceeds, but without one word of direct ob- 
jection to the allegorical interpretation to deliver 
his own, which, no doubt, he thought iriore rea- 
sonable ; referring the decision, as indeed he safely 
might, to the judgment of the readers. 

Such was the offence committed against the self- 
created lord of the literary ^vjqrld, which was 
thought to call for exemplary punishment; and 
the task of inflicting it was promptly taken upon 
himself, by onp of the ablest, perhaps, ^certainly 
one of the most obsequious of his servants. A 
pamphlet accordingly soon appeared, with the 
title “ On the Delicacy of Friendship ; a seventh 

‘ Oibbon’s Works, vol. ii. p. 437. 

“ “Delicacy of Friendship," Hurd*s Works, vol. xiii. p. 283. 

^ Lo\vtir§ Letter to Warburton, p. 9. 
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Dissertation, addressed to the Author of the 
Sixth of whicb)> thouf^ it appgjired without a 
name,1tlie writer wa^lh no long time discovered to 
be Dr. Hurd ; and surely, of all the produetions 
which ever came from the pen ot a scAolar pf re- 
putation, and a man of respectability, this was the 
most offeni^e and inexcusable. It was received 
with the indignation’ which it merited, ^y men of 
all parties, not excepting some of Warburton’s 
friends. * Unjustifiable in its object, odious in its 
spirit, false iij Inany of its statements, and futile 
in most of its reasoning, it can hardly be con- 
demned, on its own account, with too much seve- 
rity; and'^when considered as an address from 
one scholar to another, of equal or greater preten- 
sions, it. must be pronounced, in a high degree,' 
pert and petulant, pf not rude and insolent. He 
that can read it, with patience enough to admire 
it as a composition, must first forget the outrage 
which if offers, not only to the dignity of letters, 
but to ttie just decorum of common life. 

“ Who will refuse the praise,” asks Dr. Parr, 
" at least of ingeriuity, to the i)issertation on the 
Delicacy of Friend^dp ? Perhaps it is difficult to 
name a book where the defects of the cause are 
so abundantly sd^plied by the skill of the advo- 

^ See the base and malignant * Essa;^ on tho Delicacy^ of 
Friendship.’ Gibbon, 

® Address to Dr. Hurd by Dr. Brown, author of “ Essays on 
the Characteristics/’ and a friend of Warburton I think, 
my friend, you. are in danger of hurting Dr. AVarburton, as well 
as yourself, by the intemperance of your zeal,” &c. — Warb, 
Tracis, p. 200. 
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cate ; or where the barffenness of the subject is 
more successfully fertilised, the fancy of the 
writer. But these literary excellencies, however 
extraordiijjjry, and however indisputable, are not 
sufficient W atone for the moral imperfections, 
which accompany them.” ' 

Such is the case of tlie first delinquent — let that 
of the second. Dr. Lcland, J)C next heard^ lie 
was charged, in this high court of literary inqui- 
sition, with the offence of calli^ in question, 
amongst other strange and ext^Bffdiiiary posi- 
tions, maintained by Warburton in his “ Doctrine 
of Grace,” tlic two following : — the first, on the 
subject of divine inspiration — “ that i^^'jrude and 
barbarous style, abounding with every fault that 
cani<defbrin a language, is so far from pro^g such 
language not inspired, that it is one cert^ mark 
of its being so and the second, on the subject of 
human eloquence — “ that its true end is, to stifle 
reason, and inflame the ])assions.” These asser- 
tions Dr. Lelaud presumed to deny, and even 
attempted to refute, in his “ Dissertation on the 
Principles of Ifaraan Eloquence;” and, what is 
more, in this attempt, by the general confession of 
the literary world, he has succeeded. 

To defend the authority of hfe master from so 
daring an attack. Dr. Hurd again rushed forward, 
still disguised, and deteriQined to call the bold 
assailant to S severe account. Accordingly he 
published, without his name, “ A Letter to the 
Uev. Dr. Leland,” &c. “ This letter,” says Dr. 


Preface to Warb. TrucW? p. 176. 
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Parf, “ is distinguijj}ied by a sort of sparkling 
vivacity and species acuteness, which may, for a 
time, reconcile the Redder to the want of solidity.” ' 
Another critic, still more severe, thus ^livers his 
opinion : " A spirit of insolence breatips. through 
this Bvhole letter, with an academical pertness 
unworthy o(^a polite scholar ; and, in an anony- 
mous^ writer, extremely mean. As a defence of 
tlie Bishop of Gloucester, it is specious and plausi- 
ble, but far from being solid or satisfactory.”* 

Such is th^i^fetory of the two tracts by a War- 
burtonian, which', together with two by Warburton 
himself, not admitted into the collected works of 
their resp^ive authors, Dr. Parr thought proper 
to publish ;* and the question is, whether that re- 
])ublication admits of fair and reasonable vjjjdi- 
cation 

Of Warburton’s tracts, the first consists^ of 
“ Miscellaneous Translations, in Prose and Verse, 
from the Roman Poets, Orators, and Historians:”* 
— most ^pf them inadequate and even incorrect, as 
translations, and all of them clothed in language, 
coarse, unpolished, often obscure,.,and still oftencr, 
ungrammatical. The second aii&‘ the more con- 
siderable work is entitled, “ A Critical and Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and 

‘ Preface to Warb. Tracts, p. 175. 

* Monthly Rev. Oct. 1764; 

® See the iieffative of this question maintained, Monthly Rev. 
Aug. 1789. 

♦ This was Dr. Warburton's first publication. ifMs very 
scarce; having been bought up, by his order, as often us it 
appeared. S. P.” — BihLtParr. p. 227. 
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Miracles, as related by Historians;” in which, if 
the reader sometimes stands T^hast at the ab- 
surdity, or wonders at the temerity, or smiles at 
the credulity of the writer, there are bursts of 
Warburtou’s powerful genius, and displays of his 
extensive learning, which will not fail to arrest his 
attention. Upon the whole, Jiowtfver, it will 
hardly be thought that these works, even con- 
sidered as juvenile performances, reflect much 
honour upon their illustrious author; though it 
may still be admitted, in the language of the 
learned editor, “ that his character will suffer no 
diminution of its lustre from their republication, 
among readeysof candour and discernment.”* 

But let Dr. Parr be heard more fully in his own 
wojds. “ They, who are curious in collecting books, 
must certainly be anxious to possess all ihe writ- 
in|;s of this eminent prelate. They, who mark 
with philosophic precision the progress of the 
human understanding, will look up to Warburton 
with greater reverence and greater astonishment, 
whei^ they compare the better productions of his 
pen with his worse. The faults of the, one are 
excuse's, by the imperfections of his education ; 
but the excellencies of the other must be ascribed 
only to the unwearied activity, the unshackled 
boldness, the uncommon and almost unparalleled 
vigour of his native genius.* 

•* Prefac»to flie Warb. Tracts, p. 1. 

* “This work was republished by Dr. Parr, but omitted in 
Bishop Hurd's edition of Bishop Warburton’s works. And why 
omitfed ? For, with all its singularities, it has many marks of 
the vigorous and original mind of that distinguished prelate.” — 
Dibl. Parr, p. 690. 
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Such ar® Dr. Parr’s ffeasons, as stated by him- 
self. But ^eth^ they justify sufficiently the 
republication, since no purpose of public good 
could possibly be answered by it, may reasonably 
admit of^oubt. At all events, the editor of the 
complete edition of Warburton’s works is to be 
commendedf* not** blamed, because, in r^ecting 
thesQ,two tracts, he ‘certainly consulted the wishes, 
and probably obeyed the express injunction of the 
author himself; in which case, even Dr. Parr 
allows “ he acied an honourable part.” 

Had Dr. Hurd, indeed, followed the dictates of 
his own judgment, unquestionably he would have 
given a place at least to one of theSfe 'tracts, among 
the other works of Warburton. For, in onb of his 
letters to his illustrious friend*, thus he writes : 
“ I mef* with the ‘ Essay on Portents and Prodi- 
gies,’ which I liked the better, and still like® it, 
because I understood it was most abused by those, 
who owed you no good will.”' This, it must be 
acknowledged, is an odd reason for admiration : 
a better is given in the following passage — #The 
author, perhaps, may consider this tract withT the 
same neglect as Cicero did his earlier composi- 
tions, on rhetoric ; buf the curious will regard it 
with reverence, as a fine essay of his genius, and 
a prelude to all the great things he was afterwards 
seen capable of accomplishing.”* 

Warburton himself, however, it is*fcertlaiij enter- 
tained a very different opinion of this 'work, and 

‘ Warburton ’s and Hurd’s Letters, p. 215. 

’ Hurd’s Discourse on Poetical Imitation, Works, vol. ii, 

p. 206. 
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took much pains to suppifhss it. Thu* in one of 
his letters he speaks: “ I wjK^^-^ry'tnuch a boy, 
when I wrote, that thing, about prodigies ; and I 
never had the courage to look into it, since j so that 
1 have quite forgot all the nonsense ’•j^^ntams. 
tfiit, a few years before Curl’s death, he mote me 
a lette#to acquaint me he had iji^oufht the pro- 
perty of my ^cellent Discoui^ ; ‘ and that, as it 
had been long out of print, he was going to reprint 
it ; oply he desired to know, if I had any addi- 
tioifs’dr alterations to make, he should be glad of 
the honour of receiving them. The writer and the 
contents of his letter very much alarmed* me ; so 
I wrote to M^.^'Kiiapton, to go fo; the fellow, and 
buy my book of him again ; and so ended this ridi- 
culous affair, which may be a warning to young 
scribblers.”' 

• ihom this passage it appears how great was the 
anxiety of Warburton, to consign the first early 
effort of his genius to oblivion ; and though that 
anxiety might notv have been distinctly known to 
Dr.^terr, yet it was sufficiently intimated ’ljy the 
actvfal exclusion* of the tract from the*' autho- 
rised edition of Warbirrton’s works. But to drag, a 
first or a second time, into |he light a literary pro- 
duction of any writer, contrary to his own wish, 
wheremo object of public utility demands it, is a 
liberty v^hich seems hardly to be justified. 

The case of‘*“ Tracts by a Warburtonian” stands, 
however, on different grounds ; and something may 
be said, which will, perhaps, go far towards vindi- 

Warburton’s and Hurd's Liters, p. 219. 
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eating the act ofrepublisH&gthem, even withoiit the 
consent of their au^(H'. It is generally understood 
that Dr. Hurd had been most diligently employed, 
some time before, in buying all the remaining 
copies two pamphlets, with a view to their 

total suppression ; and though they were after- 
wards admifled,^®o^ doubt, by his order, iSto the 
complete edition <5^ his works, yet ^e admission, 
it must be remembered, was, in a manner, forced 
upon him, by the failure of his endeavours to sup- 
press them. 

Since, then, not the slightest reparation was ever 
offered to the two learned and excellent persons, 
whom he had so grossly insultcd,nt is reasonable 
to conclude that, in his attempted suppression, he 
was actuated, not by generous views of doing jus- 
tice to them, but by the desire-merely of escaping 
from the deep disgrace which, in the opinion of 
the literary world, he had brought upon himself. 
It might well be thought justifiable, therefore, to 
stop and baffle the scornful abusffr of others, in his 
endeavour to hide his own shame, unaccompal^d, 
as it was* with the faintest acknowledgment, ex- 
pressed or implied, of his own delinquency ; and it 
will not be denied, that fair as well as an effectual 
mode of exposing to deserved reprobation so rude 
and so wrongful an attack on two illustrious orna- 
ments of learning and religion, was to hold up the 
offensive tracts themselves, by publishing them, to 
the view and indignation of all ; thus, at once, ap- 
peasing the shades of injured and departed excel- 
lence, and exhibiting to literary *‘ailers, however 
high theij’ rank, and' however splendid their fame. 
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a salutary warning' for agts to come. So at least 
thought Dr. Parr. “ These gif at and good men,” 
says he, “ are certainly entitled to some compen- 
sation or other ; anc^the republicattoivof the books 
written against them will more efFect«)^y answer 
this honourable and necessary purpose, than a 
directiirgumentative defence. It will^how, by the 
brightest progfs, that Leland hUd Jortin scarcely 
need any elaborate justification; and that their 
antagonist, however plausible in ^his cbjections, 
oi%mart in his raillery, cannot, without the greatest 
difficulty, be justified by himself oir his admirers.” ' 
But let the learned editor be hea^, still further, 
in his own jlisj^cation : “ By the Witer of these 
pamphlets, two very learned and worthy men were 
attacked, with most unprovoked and unprecedented 
virulence. The attempt to stifle them is, however, 
a very obscure and equivocal mark of repentance 
in the offender. Public’ and deliberate was the 
insult, which offered to the feelings of these 
whom he assainw^ and, therefore, nfll compensa- 
ti^ Ought to be accepted,i‘j}!j(hich falls sl^rt of a 
direct and explicit retractation. Even by bis friends, 
his silence has not yet been represented as the 
effect of contrition. His^pen has not been em- 
ployed in any subsequent jiublication, to commend 
two writers, against whom he bnd formerly bran- 
dished his censures. His example — and this is 
worst of all — is at hand to encourage any future 
adventurer, who may be disposed to attack the 
best books, and the best men ; and, afterwards, 

' Dedication of the Two Tractsf &c. pp. 165,.166. 
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when the real merits the dispute, or the real 
character of his o^onents are known, may con- 
trive to let his mischievous cavils sink into oblivion, 
to skulk, as ^softly as he can^ from detection and 
disgrace ;Miay, to set up serious pretensions to 
candour as a writer, to decency as an ecclesiastic, 
and to meekness as a Christian.” — “ This#fepub- 
lication may, thdfefore, deter, and is certainly 
intended to deter, others from indulging any mean 
expectation, that a calumniator can derive security 
from the very failures of his calumnies ; or tHht 
what has been repeatedly and deliberately done 
in secret, will^ not, sooner or later, be punished 
openly. It may lessen, and is certaibly intended 
to lessen, the number of those who speak too well 
of a man, by whom Warburton was most extrava- 
gantly flattered, Leland most j^tulantly insulted, 
and Jortin most inhumanly vilified.”* 

Such -were the motives— and who will deny that 
they are just and worthy ? — whicUpd to the re- 
publication of the Warburtonian jjjfwts ; and from 
the same motives avowedly were written the ce- 
lebrated dedication and preface, which accompa- 
nied them. This dedication, addressed to Bishop 
Hurd, as well as the preface that followed it, is 
written, as the reader is aware, in a strain of 
vehement and ii^ignant remonstrance against 
the contemptuous and domineering spirit, which 
marked so disgracefully the character of his master 
and his own ; and which, on the two occasions 
just noticed, broke forth, in a torrent of malignant 

* Preface to the Two Tracts, &c. pp. 178, 179. 
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abuse, bearing down before it all the due restraints 
of literary courtesy, and even of social civility. 

Ft is true, the wrongs complained of, in the case 
of Leland and Jortin^were not, at th^ttime of this 
publication, of very recent date. But “ as no 
healing balm had been poured into their wounded 
spirits,^by the hand which pierced them,” while 
they lived; and as no sufficieift vindication had 
been offered to their injured names by others, 
either before or since their death ; it was worthy 
of* Dr. Parr to stand forth in their defence; to 
claim for them the respect which is their due ; and 
to cause “ the blighted laurels of their fame to 
spring up afresh, and to blossom anew,” over their 
graves. Most* just and most grateful, indeed, is 
the highly-wrought eulogium, here bestowed upon 
the two great names, which Warburton disho- 
noured, and which Hurd insulted.* 

It is seriously to be regretted, that the literary 
intolerance which ought to have been subdued, 
even in Warburf|n, by the general indignation of 
scholars, and by the strong remonstrances, in par- 
ticular, of Bishop Lowth, Dr. Sykes, Henry Tay- 
lor,* and others, unhappily survived him, and shed 
all its evil influence over the mind of Dr. Hurd ; 
who had by no means the same excuse to offer, 
from' natural irritability of tenaper, or from great 
superiority of talent. That high estimation of self, 
and that proud contempt of others, for mere differ- 
ence of opinion, which he had too often discovered 
in his life and in his writings, were most offen- 


' See these given in a future page. 


a Vicar of Crawley. 
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sively exhibited, in what may be regarded as his 
last act, in the posthumous publication referred 
to in a former page. If Dr. Hurd had committed 
no other 4iffence, he wouj^ have merited the 
severest censure for the low and wretched abuse, 
whicfi he has poured out upon many good men, 
and many good and even great scholars^in the 
volume of “ Letters between himself and an emi- 
nent prelate, lately deceased.” The scurrilous 
language, ' of which there is so much reason to 
complain, proceeded, indeed, chiefly from the pen 
of Warburton ; but even for this, who is to be 
made responsible to the moral and the literary 
world ? Not surely he, who wrote the letters in 
strictest confidence to a friend : no ! — but he, who, 
after long and cdol deliberation, printed 4hem in 
his lifetime, and published them, Jjy an express 

‘ Exemp, grat. “ The mad Whiston.’*— “That extreme poor 
creature, Spence,” (author of Polymetis, &c.)— *' That scoun- 
drel Voltaire.” — “ That wretched fellowt Priestley.”— “ Taylor 
more duncified than the dunce Webster,” (the former the 
learned editor of Demosthenes, &c. the latter an author of good 
repute.) — “ Dr. Young, the finest writer of nonsense of any in 
this age.”— “ Licking up the drivel of the lloadleians.” — “ The 
wretch Jackson (author of Ancient Chronology, &c.) spent his 
days in the republic of letters, in one unvaried course of beg- 
ging, railing, and stealing.”— “ Joseph Warton's impertinence.” 
— “ The vagabond «4ilcoPs (Smollett's) written nonsense.”— 
** Lowth's wit and reasoning, God knows and I also, are much 
below the qualities, that deserve those names.”— “ Leland's se- 
cond thoughts, as nonsensical as the first.” — “Jortin as vain 
as he is dirty.”— “ His conduct mean, low, ungrateful,”— “ His 
friends dirty fellows.”— “ His heart full of rancour.”— “ His 
overrating his abilities, and the public's underrating them, made 
so gloomy a temper eat his own heart,” &c. &c. 
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order, after his death. It wears the appearance 
of a mean and dastardly spirit, in the “ wary 
bishop,” to resolve to put forth his scurrilities 
to the world; but nqt till he himself^ should be 
placed beyond the reach of that indignation, which 
they were sure to excite, and of those animadver- 
sions which, he might justly dread they would 
provoke. 

If, then, it be considered how easily men of 
high powers and attainments are betrayed into a 
spirit of dogmatism, and what mischief is done to 
the cause of truth and learning, by the admission of 
despotical authority into the republic of letters ; 
it was desirable that the last decisive blow should 
be given to claims so outrageous, as those of War- 
burton and his followers, and ani*texample held up 
as a warning g^gainst all future attempts to fetter 
the right of private opinion, and the freedom of 
public discussion, among literary men. This im- 
portant service, by the present publication. Dr. 
Parr has performed with incomparable ability ; and 
he has thus entitled himself to the gratitude of all, 
who wish well to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of mankind. 

But though the views of public good, avowed by 
the author, might seem to explain sufficiently the 
origin of this extraordinary publication ; yet there 
are some persons, who, not satisfied with this ex- 
planation, have thought themselves justified in 
ascribing it rather to motives of a more private and 
personal nature. 

Disraeli, in his “ Quarrels of Authors,” states 
it, as if it were a well-known fact, that a great 
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philologer 'delivered a memorable sermon, which, 
besides the sesquipedalia verba, was perhaps the 
longest that ever was heard : that a certain bishop, 
who had sAways played the part of one of the^most 
wary of politicians ’ in private life, and who tho- 
roughly understood the meaning and use of the 
French word retenue, was heard, in an unguarded 
moment, to declare that he did not like the doc- 
tor’s vernacular seimon; and that this being re- 
ported to the person whom it most concerned, the 
mighty and vindictive Grecian collected the re- 
jected works of the bishop and his patron ; and has 
furnishefl posterity with a specimen of the force of 
his vernacular style, giving to the wary bishop a 
lesson, which he had scarcely ever wanted all his 
life, of the dangw of an unlucky epithet.” * 

The same story is repeated by the author of the 
“ Pursuits of Literature” in one of his notes. 
“The unfortunate Education-Sermon,” says he, 
“Bishop Hurd happened to dislike. — Hinc illae la- 
crymae! This produced the republication of Warbur- 
ton’s and Hurd’s Tracts, with the splendid and aston- 
ishing Dedication by Dr. Parr.”’ Indeed, it must be 
owned that the story receives some countenance 
from the following passage in the Dedication itself : 
“ Knowing, my Lord,” says the writer, “ the rooted 
antipathy, whjpli you bear to long epistolary intro- 
ductions in classical writers, to long vernacular 
sermons from Dr. Parr, and to long Latin anno- 

* ** 111 Parr’s sarcastic but eloquent Dedication, be deals a 
severe blow or two at Bishop Hurd, for certain crawling but 
thriving qualities, &c .’' — New Monthly Mag. Dec. 1826. 

* Quarrels of Authors, vol. iii. p. 287. 

3 Pursuits of Literature, p. 115. 
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tations from Philip D’Orville, I will take care not 
to stray beyond the limits of a just and legitimate 
dedication.” ’ 

Tbipre are others, again, who think they can 
plainly discover the true origin of this publication 
in the following remarkable passage ; in which the 
writer, describing what Warburton was not, per- 
tainly meant to describe what Hurd, in his esti- 
mation, was : “ He, my Lord, threw a cloud over 
no man’s brighter prospects of prosperity or ho- 
nour, by dark and portentous whispers, in the ears 
of the powerful. He, in private company, blasted no 
man’s good name, by shedding over it the%old and 
deadly mildews of insinuation. He was too mag- 
nanimous to undermine, when his duty an<^ his 
honour prompted him to overthrew. He was too 
sincere, to disguise the natural haughtiness and 
irritability of his temper, under a specious veil of 
humility and meekness. He never thought it ex- 
pedient to save appearances, by shaking off the 
shackles of consistency — to soften the hideous as- 
pect of certain uncourtly opinions, by a calm and 
progressive apostacy — to expiate the artless and 
animated effusions of his youth, by the example of 
an obsequious and temporising old age. He began 
not, as others have done, with speculative republi- 
canism ; nor did he end it, as the same persons are 
now doing, with practical toryism. He was a 
churchman without bigotry. He was a politician 
without duplicity. He was a loyalist without ser- 
vility.” 

Considered as compositions, the Dedication and 
the Preface to the Warburtonian Tracts have been 
’ Dedication to the Two Tracts, &c. 170. 
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generally regarded as among Dr. Parr’s happiest 
efforts; and have certainly established his claim 
to a distinguished rank, among the great writers of 
his age. All the excellencies of his style, here, 
burst “ like a flood of glory” on the astonished 
and delighted reader ; though, it must be owned, 
thaf^ its usual defects are almost equally conspi- 
cuous, especially his excessive and inveterate love 
of antithesis. 

But though constituting a great fault, when car- 
ried to excess, yet antithesis in itself, as all know, 
is one of the most pleasing and powerful figures of 
rhetoric f and many striking specimens of it occur 
in the volume, now under consideration. Thus, in 
the ^flowing passage, the literary portraitures of 
the" two prelates #re placed together, in strong con- 
trast; and it will be owned, that the likeness is 
sufficiently exact in the case of Warburton, whilst 
in the case of Hurd it approaches far too much to- 
wards caricature. 

“ He blundered against grammar; and you re- 
fined against idiom. He, from a defect of taste, 
contaminated English by Gallicism; and you, from 
excess of affectation, sometimes disgraced what 
would have risen to ornamental and dignified writ- 
ing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar or antiquated 
phraseology. ' He soared into sublimity, without 
effect; and you, by effort, sunk into a kind of 
familiarity, which, without leading to perspicuity, 
borders upon meanness. He was great, by the 
energies of nature ; and you were little, by the 
misapplication of art. He, to show his strength, 
piled up huge and rugged masses of learning; and 
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you, to show your skill, split and shivered them into 
what your brother critic calls ^^T^yftara xa) dpa.m~ 
[MTU. He sometimes reached the force of Longi- 
nus,^ but without his elegance ; and you exhibited 
the intricacies of Aristotle, but without his exact- 
ness.” 

Yet not only^is full justice done, but high praise 
awarded, to the beauties and elegancies, which, 
“amidst many laughable and many loathsome 
singularities,” adorn their writings. 

“ Often has my mind hung with fondness and 
with admiration over the crowded, yet clear and 
luminous galaxies of imagery, diffused thibugh the 
works of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied 
lustre 6f Addison, the variegated and expanded 
eloquence of Burke, the exuberant and dignified 
ease of Middleton, the gorgeous declamation of 
Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of John- 
son. But were I to do justice, my Lord, to the 
more excellent parts of your own writings, or of 
Warburton’s, 1 should say that the English Ian* 
guage, even in its widest extent, cannot furnish 
passages more strongly marked, either by ^andeur 
in -the thought, by felicity in the expression, by 
pauses various and harmonious, or by full and 
sonorous periods.” 

Thus again, in the following passage, their 
mental prowess and intellectual achievements are 
described ; and, by the help of the favourite anti- 
thesis, brought into contrast : 

“To grapple with the unwieldy was among the 
frolics of Warburton, whilst your Lordship toiled 
in chasing the subtle. He often darkened the 
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subject, and ybu perplexed it. He, by the bold- 
ness and magnitude of his conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment ; and you, 
by the singularity and nicety of your quibbles, 
benumbed them with surprise. In him, we find 
our intellectual powers expanded and invigorated, 
by the full and vivid representation which he holds 
up, both of common and uncommon objects; 
while you, my Lord, contrive to cramp tand to 
cripple them, by all the tedious formalities of 
minute and scrupulous analysis. He shunned 
every appearance of soothing the reader into at- 
tention ; and you failed in every attempt to decoy 
him into conviction. He instructed, where, he did 
not persuade ; and you, by your petulant and con- 
temptuous gibes, disgusted every man of sense, 
whom you might otherwise hgive amused by your 
curious and showy conceits.” 

But though alive to the serious defects of War- 
burton, both as a man and as a writer, yet generous 
justice is done to all his great and shining excellen- 
cies, in the following passages : 

“The Bishop of Gloucester, amidst all his 
fooleries in criticism, and all his outrages in con- 
troversy, certainly united a most vigorous and 
comprehensive intellect with an open and generous 
heart. As a friend, he was zealous and constant ; 
and, as an enemy, he properly describes himself 
to have been choleric, but not implacable.” 

“ What I have written about Warburton was 
suggested to me, by a frequent but unprejudiced 
perusal, and by a fond, though not undistinguishing 
approbation of his works. I read them, in the 
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earliest and the happiest stages of nty literary pur- 
suits. They captivated my imagination; they 
exercised my reason ; they directed my attention 
towards the most important topics ; and they sent 
out my curiosity in quest of the most useful know- 
ledge. The impressions made upon my mind were 
strong and deep.” 

“ The dawn of Warburton’s fame was overspread 
with many clouds, which the native force of his 
mind quickly dispelled. Soon after his emersion 
from them, he was honoured by the friendship of 
Pope, and the enmity of Bolingbroke. In the 
fulness of his meridian glory, he was caressed by 
Lord Hardwicke and Lord Mansfield; and his 
setting lustre was viewed with nobler feelings than 
those of mere forgiveness, by the amiable and ve- 
nerable Dr. Lowth. Halifax revered him : Balguy 
loved him ; and, in two immortal works, Johnson 
has stood forth in the foremost rank of his admirers. 
By the testimony of such a man, impertinence 
may be abashed, and malignity itself may be 
softened.” 

These few extracts may serve to give, to the 
reader, some idea of the nature and the spirit of 
this powerful remonstrance against moral and li- 
terary injustice, though supported by all the im- 
posing influence of rank and talent. Curiosity 
might be disposed to inquire, what impression was 
produced by it, on the mind of him, to whom it was 
principally addressed? But all s»ch curiosity will 
find itself stopped and baffled by the impenetrable 
silence, within which the “ wary bishop” thought 
it best to retire and entrench himself. Not only 
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did he adopt the resolution of offering no formal 
defence, but he studiously avoided, in his subse- 
quent publications, the slightest allusion either to 
the bold remonstrant or to the subject of his appeal. 
It should appear, however, as if he never felt, or 
as if he affected not to feel, the disgrace, which he 
had brought upon himself, by the shameless attempt 
to debase and to defame two fair and illustrious 
names, of which one at least will probably descend 
to posterity with more honour than his own. 
“ Among some occurrences in his life,” prefixed to 
his collected works, he has coolly noted down the 
two obnoxious publications, with the proper dates, 
but without the least expression of concern or re- 
gret at the sentence of reprobation which had 
been pronounced by the verdict of public opinion 
against them. In his “ Life of Warburton,” too, 
not a word of apology occurs for the serious wrong 
to others, which in this and so many instances, 
was done by his great master and by himself ; and, 
to crown all, in his posthumous volume of “ Let- 
ters,” he has repeated, publicly and deliberately, 
after a long interval of time, amid the cool reflec- 
tiops of age, and in the full prospect of death, those 
rude jeers and calumnious reproaches, which, if 
uttered in the heat of controversy, would have 
been in a far less degree censurable ; or which, if 
confined to the privacy of confidential communi- 
cation, would not of course have been amenable 
at all, before the.,bar public judgment. No one 
has a right to pry into the secrecy of an epistolary 
correspondence ; but when such correspondence is 
put forth to the world, by one of the parties engaged 
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in it, that party becomes, like any other author, 
responsible to the public. The secret whispers 
thus proclaimed aloud, from that moment become 
open calumnies; and as long as his book is known, 
and the real state of facts remembered, so long 
the offending individual will remain self-branded 
with the guilt and the shame of a public reviler 
and slanderer. 

Annexed to “ Leland’s Dissertation on the prin- 
ciples of Human Eloquence,” in Dr. Parr’s library, 
is the following note : “ This copy was given to me 
by Dr. Leland himself ; and thinking that he had 
confuted his opponent, and that his opponent had 
treated him with unbecoming and unmerited^scorn, 
I republished the whole dispute. I dedicated the 
book t^ Bishop Hurd, and the dedication was fol- 
lowed by no answer. S. P.” But, though not 
from Dr. Hurd himself, yet an answer soon came 
forth from one of his friends. Dr. Lucas, who had 
Jjeen presented by him to the rectory of Ripple, in 
Worcestershire. “ It is*a well-meant defence of 
his learned patron,” says Dr. Parr; who adds, that 
“he found nothing in it to blame, but-a^-tery rash, 
invidious, and groundless charge of having written 
some puffs in the newspapers about his own learn- 
ing and .his claims to ecclesiaslfical preferment.”' 
He afterwards mentions that a copy of it was sent 
by the author, . with his written compliments, to 
Dr. Parr, “ who read it, with much entertainment 
from its vivacity, with no convicfjjon from its argu- 
ment, and with calm contempt at the false and in- 
jurious intimation contained in it.”* 

• Bibl. Parr. p. 443. * Id. p. 651. 
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Some manuscript extracts from “ Hurd’s Life 
of Warburton” are accompanied with the follow- 
ing note : “ That Life was prefixed to the post- 
humous 4to. edition of Warburton’s Works, and 
therefore could in print be possessed only by the 
subscribers.. The learned Mr. Gaches' was a sub- 
scriber, and lent the book to Dr. Parr ; who caused 
extracts to be made, from some apprehension he 
might have occasion for them, if any unseen and 
unpleasant event should render it necesshry for him 
to resume the controversy with Bishop Hurd. 
Dr. Parr met with many passages which offended 
him; but as the names of Dr. Jortin and Dr. 
Leland were studiously avoided. Dr. Parr was re- 
solved not to defend any other excellent men, 
whom the biographer had treated harshly.^ Arch-. 

bishop Seeker found an advocate in Mr. W. . 

Dr. Parr lamented the languor of the Wykehamists, 
in suffering the unjust attack upon Bishop Lowth 
to pass unnoticed.* Dr.^Parr, in the correspondT 
ence between Hurd and Warburton, met with 
some offensive matter about Leland and Jortin ; 
but as, in Consequence of Warburton’s life, written 
by Hurd, and softened too, in all probability by 
Dr. Parr’s publication, and perhaps extorted from 
Hurd sooner than he intended to let it- see the 
light, there has been a considerable change in pub- 

* See p. 202. 

* What can be more outrageously unjust than the following 
representations ? “ ^ishop Lowth’s Latin Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry,'’ says Dr. Hurd, “ are written in a ypin of criticism not 
above the common; and his translation of Isaiah is chiefly 
valuable, as it shows how little is to be expected from a new 
translation of the Bible for public use.”— Life of Warburton. 
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lie opinion, Dr. Parr determined not to take up 
his pen.”* 

“ Many notable discoveries,” says Dr. Parr in 
his dedicatory address to Dr. Hurd, “ might be 
made by comparing the variee lectiones, the clippings 
and the filings, the softenings and the varnishings, 
of sundry constitutional doctrines as they crept by 
little and little into certain ‘ Political Dialogues.’ ” 
This statement is denied by a writer in the British 
Critic-;* btit to his copy of these dialogues the 
following note is subjoined by Dr. Parr : * “ For 
the purpose of knowing whether I had once 
spoken too severely of Bishop Hurd, respecting 
the changes silently and gradually made in his 
celebrated dialogues, I carefully compared the 
fourth i^ition with the two former ones ; and the 
result was, my conviction that I had done the 
bishop no injustice. If 1 had thought differently, 
my determination was to retract and apologise. 
S. P.”* 

‘ Bibl. Parr. p. 535. * Brit. Crit. Feb. 1812, 

* Bibl. Parr. p. 439. 

* “ Dr. Hurd, it is well known, published, at one period of 
his life, Moral and Political Dialogues with a woful whiggish 
cast. Afterwards, his Lordship having thought better, came to 
se'e his error, and republished his work,'^with a more constitu- 
tional spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him 
full credit for his conversion. I remember, when his Lordship 
declined the honour of being Abp. of Canterbury, Johnson said, 
‘ I sun glad he did not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, I fear he 
is a Whig in his heart.’ ” — BotwelVt lAft of Johnson, vol. iv. 

p. 202. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A.D. 1790—1792. 

Dr. Parr’s friendship with the Writer— OrlSinalion-service in 
Warwick Chapel— attended by Dr. Parr — ^The public dinner 
honoured by his presence— His friendly intercourse with Dr. 
Priestley — His sympathy with the sufferings—his testimonies 
to the merits— his inscription to tlie memory, 'of Dr^ Priest- 
ley— TIis opinion of Bishop Horsley — Mr. Belsham — Bishop 
Burgess. 

In the course of his narration, he, who writes 
thes^ pages, now approaches a period peculiarly 
interesting to himself, because it was the period of 
his first acquaintance with the highly disti^uished 
person, to whose memory they are, with mingled 
reverence and affection, dedicated. Thirty-six 
years ago, that acquaintance began ; and it soon 
ripened into a friendship kind and. ijiondescending, 
the writer is sensible, on the one part, grateful and 
respectful, he is sure, on the other. He thinks 
he may here adopt and apply the language of a 
favourite author : “ Ego admiratione quadam vir- 
tutis ejus ; ille j^icissim opinione fortasse nonnulla, 
quam de meis moribus habebat, me dilexit : auxit 
benevolentiam consuetude.” ' 

Through the long space of time just mentioned, 
living within the distance of four miles, his inter- 
course with Dr, Parr was frequent, and always 


' Cic. de Am. 
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to himself improving and delightful/ Their con- 
versation on the various subjects of literature, 
morals, religton, and politic^, when alone, was 
checked by no reserve, and fettered by no re- 
straint. Their opinions sometimes differed; yet 
rarely did that difference create, even for a mo- 
ment, one unpleasant thought, and never one un- 
kindly feeling. When literary advice or literary 
aid was sought from Dr. Parr, it was always 
cheer(i]lly afforded. In every joy and sorrow of 
life, to no friendly bosom was it possible to turn, 
the grateful recollection of the writer testifies, 
which beat more fervently with sympathetic 
pleasure, or throbbed more acutely with sympa- 
thetic pain. 

Others have complained, and apparently not 
without^ just reason, of the loss of Dr. Parr’s 
friendly regards from slight or insufficient causes. 
But it has been the fortune of the writer to pos- 
sess and enjo^^l the pleasures and advantages of 
that friendship, without interruption, from the day 
of its first commencing to the hour which closes, 
in this world, all human friendships. He boldly 
adds, that though a sincere^ and profound admirer, 
he was no flatterer of Dr. Parr ; an^ that the firm- 
ness, and sometimes even the wsUmth with which 
he opposed in him whatever appeared to his own 
honest judglbent erroneous in opinfbn, or wrong 
in action, instead of diminishing the kind and 

' Artificemque M ^ucit sub pollice vultum : 

Tecum etenim%ngos memini consumere soles.-^Pm. 
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affectionate regard with which he was honoured, 
confirmed and increased it. 

In July* 1790 , the writer was ordaTned minister 
of the High-street Chapel, in Warwick ; when the 
sermon,* usually addressed at such a time to the 
congregation, was delivered by Dr. J*riestley ; and 
the charge, usually addressed to the minister, by 
Mr. Belshara. “ On that occasion,” as Dr. Parr 
himself relates, , “ having never witnessed the cere- 
mony of ordination among the dissenters, Iwe was 
present.” * On the preceding Sunday, too, as he 
also relates, “ knowing that, in the city of Dub- 
lin, churchmen, dissenters, and catholics, lay aside 
all distinctions to attend sermons for charity- 
schoofs, he was present, when Dr. Priestley deli- 
vered a sermon of that kind in the same chajel.” — 
“ He thought it no disgrace,” are his own words, 
“ to go and hear a sensible discourse, delivered by 
a distinguished preacher, however he might differ 
from him upon abstruse points of i^culation.” — 
“ Very few and very simple,” said he, on another 
occasion, “ are the truths, which wc have any of 
us a right to pronounce necessary to salvation. 
It is extremely unsafe to bewilder the judgment, 
or to inflame the passions of men, upon those ab; 
struse subjects of controversy, about which bigots 
indeed may dogSiatise with fierce and imperious 
confidence; wfiiilst they, who are sclmlars with- 

‘ See Ajjp. No. V. 

® This sermon was afterwards published. Dr. Parr notes it, 
in his Catalogue of Books, as “ a very‘jud[|ious sermon.’' — 
BihL Parr, p. 549. 

^ Sequel, p. 100. 

VOL. I. T 
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out pedantry, and believers without superstition, 
are content .to differ from each other, with sen- 
timents of miitual respect and mutual forbear- 
ance.” • 

The ordination-services of the chapel, just men- 
tioned, were followed, as usual upon such occa- 
sions, by a public dinner, to which Dr. Parr had 
been previously invited. In the most obliging 
manner, he accepted the invitation ; and nothing 
coul<h exceed the greeting of joyful welcome, with 
which he was received, on entering the room 
where the company was assembled. The present 
writer, young as he then was, may be pardoned, 
when he confesses the pride mingled with the 
pleasure which he felt, on being placed at the 
head of the table, to see himself supported on his 
"right by Dr. Parr, and on his left by Dr. Priest- 
ley, two of the most celebrated divines — one of 
his own, and the other of the national church; — 
honoured, tooj^'>vith the presence of a third divine, 
Mr. Belsham, scarcely less distinguished than the 
former, and of several other ministers of great 
respcictability ; and surrounded by a large com- 
pany of friends and well-wishers. To him it was, 
indeed, an interesting and important day ; and he 
still looks back to the honours of it, with delighted 
recollection, ^not unmingled, he hopes, with sen- 
timents of' a higher and more serious nature. 
“ Unus ille dies sibi quidem immortalitatis instar 
fuit.” 

The convenation, as might be supposed, was 
' Discourse on Education, p. 25 . 
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animated and instructive ; and amidst other sub- 
jects, turned much on the good oh^^mes of Wil- 
liam III. and the two first Georges ; when church- 
men and dissenters met together, in friendly inter- 
course ; and when the points about which they 
differ were forgotten and disregarded, in conside- 
ration of the great points, in which ail are agreed. 
Dr. Parr expressed his sentiments on this pleasing 
topic, with all. his usual energfy and eloquence, 
much in the manner, and entirely in the spirit of 
the following passage, from one of his own pub- 
lished discourses : “ I would have our young men 
educated in the sentiments of the warmest affec- 
tion, and the highegt reverence, for the established 
religion of this free and enlightened country. I 
would at the same time endeavour to convince 
them, that, in all the various modes of Christian 
faith, a serious observer may discover some sound 
principles, and many worthy men. I would tell 
them that the wise and the good -cherish within 
their own bosom a religion, yet more pure and per- 
fect than any formulary of speculation they eicter- 
nally profess : that their agreements upon' points 
of supreme and indisputable moment is greater, 
perhaps, than they may themselves suspect ; and 
that upon subjects, the evidence of which is doubt- 
ful, and the importance of which is secondary, 
their difference is nominal rather than real, and 
often deserves to be imputed to the excess of 
vanity or zeal in the controversialist, more than 
to any defect of sagacity or integrity in the in- 
quirer.”' 


Discourse on Education, p. 27. 
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It was on the above occasion, that Dr. Parr was 
introduced to^a personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Priestley. But it appears from one of his earliest 
publications, that he had long entertained for him 
all the sentiments expressed in the following words : 
“ The man liv^ not, who has a more sincere vene- 
ration for hisHilents and his virtues, than I have.”* 
In another publication, he remarks : “ Having had 
occasion, in one of my works, tocepsure Dr. Priest- 
ley, when he had replied with eqti’al firmness and 
equal politeness, I was so graceless, as neither to 
despise nor hate him.”* 

In the same publication he relates, that when 
“ he preached for the charity-schools at Birming- 
ham, he earnestly recommended to the attention of 
his audience two admirable sermons, written by 
Dr. Prie.stley, one of which is on JIabituai Devo- 
tion, and the other on 'ihe duUf of not living to our- 
selves.” But though he stated that he bestowed, 
upon these sermons, the praise which they deserve, 
yet he has not stated the high and energetic terms, 
worthy of himself, in which that praise was con- 
veyed.’ “ Of the two sermons, now mentioned,” 
said the elocpient [jreacher, “ I confidently affirm, 
that the wisest man cannot read them without 
being wiser, nor the best man without being bet- 
ter.” All, who have perused the excellent sermons, 
here referred to, must acknowledge, that great and 
generous as the praise is, it is not more than 
equal to their merits. 


» Discourse on Education, notes, p. 1.5. 
Sequel, p. 98, 99. 
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With such strong prepossessions in favour of 
Dr. Priestley, none will be su- prised to hear, that 
Di'. Parr was ea^er to embrace the opportunity of 
forming an acquaintance with him ; and that Ihc 
acquaintance, thus begun, was the commencement 
of a friendship, which was terminated only by 
death. From this time, their inter^()urse was not 
imfrequent ; and yet, says Dr. PaiT, “ living as I 
have done, for jthc space of more than five years, 
within tlie distance of sixteen miles from Dr. 
Priestley, I have seen him far less often, than one 
man of letters would wish to see another, under 
the same circumstances.”* 

But even this degree of personal intercourse, too 
scanty for their mutual wishes, was of short conti- 
nuance ; for, beginning in July 1790, it was closed 
by the hand of violence, for ever, on the dreadful 
fourteenth of July 1791 . Deej) is the blot of shame, 
with which that period is marked in the annals of 
English history! Blind and infatuated bigotry 
broke loose from all the restraints of law, and even 
of common justice and humanity; and itswagf, 
artfully excited and fomented by interested men, 
was basely directed against one obnoxious, but 
most virtuous and illustrious individual. His house, 
his library, his philosophical apparatus, the most 
truly valuable and useful that any individual ever 
possessed ; his manuscripts, the labours of many 
years of his life, were all consumed in one tremen- 
dous conflagration ; and his life itself was saved 
only by flight. Nor did his persecution end here. 


Sequel, p. 105. 
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Followed by the same unrelenling bigotry whither- 
soever he went — his peace incessantly annoyed — 
his name perpetually insulted — he was at length 
obnged to fly from a country, of which he ought 
to have been the pride and the joy, and to take 
refuge on a foreign shore, whence he never re- 
turned. — “ O^uam indigna perpeteris !” 

Such was the barbarous persecution — reviving, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, all the bad 
spirit of the dark ages — which th^great and ex- 
cellent man was fated to endure, with whom Dr. 
Parr had so lately entered into pleasing and friendly 
intercourse ; and whom, far from slighting and de- 
serting him under these trying circumstances, he 
drew closer to his heart. The high estimation in 
which he had ever held his talents, and his moral 
worth, was raised still higher, by commiseration 
for sufferings, so .great and unttierited, and by ad- 
miration of the calm composure, lo worthy the 
philosopher, and of the magnanimous forgiveness, 
so becoming the Christian, with which they were 
endured. After Dr. Priestley’s flight from Birming- 
ham, during the short interval of his continuance in 
England, when few opportunities of personal com- 
munication occurred. Dr. Parr wrote to him fre- 
quent letters either of advice or condolence ; and 
when far removed from his native land. Dr. Parr 
still followed him, with kind and friendly sympa- 
thy ; and never shrunk from the task, invidious and 
even dangerous as it then was, of standing forth, 
in attestation of &s merits, or in vindication of his 
honourable fame, against all his ignorant or ma- 
lignant opposers. 
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It would be unjfist to withhold the following 
encomium, written, it must be remembered, at a 
time, when the great name, oiF which its praises 
are so liberally tfestowed, was, mor^i than usually, 
the object of the boldest and the bitterest calum- 
nies. 

“ Let Dr. Priestley be confuted, tlHiere he is mis- 
taken. Let him be exposed, where he is super- 
ficial. Let him be repressed, where he is dogma- 
tical. Let hitfl be rebuked, where he is censorious. 
But let not his attainments be depreciated, because 
they are numerous, almost without a parallel. Let 
not his talents be ridiculed, because they are su- 
perlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, 
because they are correct without austerity, and 
exemplary without ostentation ; because they pre- 
sent, even to common observers, the innocence of 
a hermit and the simplicity of^a patriarch ; and 
because a philosophic eye will at once discover in 
them the deep-fixed root of virtuous principle, 
and the solid trunk of virtuous habit.” * 

Who can decide — ^whether the sentiments in the 
following passage are more honourable to him, by 
whom they were uttered, or to him on whose be- 
half they were so generously expressed — especially 
“the evil days” and “the evil tongues” consi- 
dered, on which they had then so unhappily 
fallen? 

“ I have visited him, as I hope to visit him 
again, because he is an unaffected, unassuming, 
and very interesting companioqi I will not, in 


■ Letter from Ircnopolis, p. 18. 
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consequence of our different bpinions, either im- 
pute to him the evil which he does not, or depre- 
ciate in him the^^ood which Jie is allowed to do. 
I vi^ill not debase my understancRng, or prostitute 
my honour, by encouraging the clamours which 
have been raised against him, in vulgar minds, by 
certain person!, who would have done well to read 
before they wrote — to understand, before they dog- 
matised — to examine, before they condemned. I 
cannot think his religion insincere, l^ecause he wor- 
ships one Deity, in the name of one Saviour ; and 
I know that his virtues, in private life, are ac- 
knowledged by his neighbours, admired by his 
congregation, and regarded almost by the unani- 
mous suffrage of his most powerful and most dis- 
tinguished antagonists. Upon every subjeet of 
literature which comes within my reach, I will 
talk, and I will^write to him, without reserve; 
and, in proportion as his opinions fhay appear to 
me to approach truth, and to recede frbm it, I 
shall assent without reluctance, or dissent without 
dissimulation.” • 

Early in 1804 death deprived the world of the 
great philosopher and divine, of whom blind and 
remorseless bigotry had, ten years before, bereaved 
his country ; and when his former congi’egation, at 
Birmingham, did honour to themselves by erecting 
a monument to his memory, from the pen of Dr. 
Parr proceeded the inscription,* which conveys 
to posterity the admiration of his virtues and the 
% 

• Sequel to a printed Paper, p. 106. 

* App. No. Ilf. 
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gratitude for his services, excited in the minds of 
those who had the best opportui^ties of estimating 
the true excell^ce*of the one, and appreciating 
the full value of the other. Attached to the men- 
tion of “ Codex Thcodori Beza Cantabrigiensis 
Evangelia et Apostolorum Acta cojpplectens,” in 
the catalogue of Dr. Parr’s library, is the following 
note : — “ This beautiful edition of Beza’s Text was 
given to me spontaneously and politely, by order 
of the vestry of the Unitarians of Birmingham, 
soon after I had written an English inscription for 
Dr. Priestley, whose monument is erected in the 
Unitarian Chapel. He was an eminently great 
and truly good man ; and Dr. Parr’s most respect- 
ed, most injured and calumniated friend. S.P.” 
Excellent and admirable, indeed, is the example, 
of what is most generous and noble in human cha- 
racter, presented t(? ' tlie view — wvhen Parr is be- 
held — defending the calumniated name of Priestley, 
whilst living — and recording his just praises, in a 
monumental inscription, when no more ! 

A. bold polemic, like Dr. Priestley, fearlessly at- 
tacking the main articles of the popular creed, and 
publicly challenging its advocates to stand forth in 
its defence, soon found himself assailed, as might 
have been expected, by a whole host of adver- 
saries. Amongst these came forward, with proud 
look and menacing air, that celebrated champion of 
high orthodoxy and high episcopacy. Dr. Horsley ; 
who was richly rewarded for his exertions, by 
being promoted successively to' the see of St. 
David’s, Rochester, and St. Asaph. He was a 
man endued with great powers of mind,’and po.s- 
scssed of vast stores of erudition ; of that kind, 
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especially, which is usually denominated recondite. 
His writings are numerous; some valuable, and 
all bearing the ^amp of his -superior genius and 
learning. But, as a controversialist, he was ex- 
tremely unfair and illiberal ; never hesitating to 
resort, when argument failed, to disingenuous 
artifice, or contemptuous reproach. His avowed 
purpose of vilifying or destroying the honourable 
fame of his illustrious opponent, in order to dimi- 
nish the authority of his name, and the influence 
of his writings, was a project worthy the darkest 
times of popish ignorance and superstition ; when 
to falsify and deceive, for the .honour and the 
interest of the church, was regarded as virtuous. 
Never was censure more just, or more deserved, 
than that which was cast upon him by Pr. Parr, in 
the following passage : “ In too many instances 
such modes of defence have'^bcen used by him 
against this formidable heresiaroli, ^ would hardly 
be .justifiable against the arrogance ofi’d Boling- 
broke, the buftbonery of a Mandeville, and the 
levity of a Voltaire.” 

But if the censorious spirit of Bishop Horsley’s 
religion was an object of abhorrence to Dr. Parr, 
equally so was the arbitrary spirit of his politics. 
It is impossible ever to forget, and it will be diffi- 
cult even to forgive, the treasonable offence, com- 
mitted against the sacred rights of men and of 
Britons, by that amazing and monstrous declara- 
tion, uttered in his place in parliament, “ that the 
people have nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them.” The strong indignation excited in 
the mind of Dr. Parr, by so extreme an outrage 
against all the natural feelings, alid constitutional 
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principles of Englishmen, burst forth in a keen and 
cutting remonstrance, addressed to the mitred 
pleader for Ottoman* law on Briftsh soil. It was 
armed with a threefold sting, such as the bitterest 
terms from the three languages, most sacred to 
freedom could supply ; and was composed in the 
triple form of English blank verse, iLatin iambics, 
and Greek hexameters.’ 

Among the divines engaged in the ordination- 
service, as above related, was the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, formerly tutor in the academy at Daven- 
try, and afterwards in the college at Hackney ; 
and subsequently, the successor of the excellent 
and venerable Theophilus Lindsey, as minister of 
Essex-street Chapel, in London. He was then 
first introduced to the personal acquaintance of 
Dr. Parr ; and from that time a friendly intimacy 
commenced, which proved the unfailing source of 
mutual pleasui^e. Dr. Parr always spoke of Mr. 
Belsham in terms of high regard ; and often ex- 
pressed admiration of his talents as a man, of his 
attainments as 'a scholar, and his powers as a 
writer. 

One of the latest of the numerous publications, 
with which Mr. Belsham has favoured the world, 
is “ A Translation and Exposition of the Epistles 
of Paul the Apostle, with notes.” This work. Dr. 
Parr considered as one of the most important theo- . 
logical works, that have appeared for a century 
past. Of the preliminary dissertation in particular, 
as a clear, reasonable and judicious cxjiosition of 

' New Monthly Mag. Aug. 1826. lie denominated Horsley, 
in the Greek verses, 'liriruTiis. 
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the principles, which ought to guide every trans- 
lator of the apostolic writings, Dr. Parr declared 
the most un^ualihed approbation^^ “ With the au- 
thor of that dissertation,” said he on one occasion 
to the present writer, “ I go along smoothly and 
delightfully from the beginning to the end, with 
perfect accordance of sentiment, and the most com- 
plete satisfaction of mind.” As an expositor, too, 
he thought Mr, Belsham, in exploring the sense 
of the author, acute, profound, and above all con- 
scientious ; and in explaining it, learned, ingenious, 
and eminently successful. “ Yes ! ” said he, upon 
another occasion to the writer, “ this is, indeed, a 
work, of which those of your church may well be 
proud, and with which the reasonable of every 
church might well be pleased,” If, as a grateful 
pupil, penetrated with a deep sense of obligations 
long ago contracted, but nevef to be forgotten, the 
writer feels some elation of mind in recording tliis 
high encomium on the gi'eat work of a revered and 
beloved tutor, he is su^ he will easily be par- 
doned.' 

As the great public advocate for the Unitarian 
faith, it might almost be said th«t Mr. Belsham 
succeeded into the place of the zealous, the active, 
the intrepid Priestley ; and many are the contro- 

' “ The Epistles of Paul translated, Sfc. This excellent 
work of Belsham was given to me by the writer. I do not en- 
tirely agree with him upon some doctrinal points; but I ought 
to commend the matter, style, and spirit of the preface ; and, 
iu my opinion, the translation does great credit to the diligence, 
judgment, erudition, and piety of my much respected friend. 
S. P.” — liibl, Parr. p. 21. 
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versies, in which he has been summoned, by the 
call of friends, or the challenge of adversaries, to 
engage. In all these controversies. Dr. Parr felt 
no inconsiderabfb interest: those, especially, in 
which the opponents were Bishop Howley, Bishop 
Burgess, and Dr. Moysey. The “ Letters,” ad- 
dressed by Mr. Belsham, to the first of these pre- 
lates, Dr. Parr thought were to be commended, 
equally for the fairness of the reasoning, the cour- 
teousness of the manner, and the vigour and viva- 
city of the style. The answer to the Bampton 
lecturer. Dr. Parr pronounced “ a most able reply 
indeed;”' and though severe and caustic, yet not 
more so than the bad temper of the lecturer, the 
rude strain of his invectives, and ftie calumnious 
nature of his charges, justly merited. Of the learn- 
ing, the virtue and the piety of Bishop Burgess, 
Dr. Parr entertained a high opinion ; but he esti- 
mated, at a lower rate, the strength of his under- 
standing, the soundness of his judgment, and the 
correctness of his ojiinions. ^ “ It was grievous,” he 

* Bibl. Parr. p. 21. 

« The Divinity of Christ proved from his own declarations^ 
Sfc, by Bp. Burgas. From the eminently learned and truly 
[nous author.” — Bibl, Pair. p. 567.— And so, as the reader 
probably knows, “ the little secret” is told — told by one of the 
high orthodox party— told with all the indignation, which all 
honest men of all parties must feel! See Gent. Mag. Oct. 
1827. There it will be seen, proved by credible testimony, 
that, after the above note, stands in the original Ms. of the 
Catalogue the following words — He does not convince me, 
“ Few but significant w’ords!” exclain^s the detector of the arti- 
fice ; on the omission of which he has justly fixed the broad 
mark of “ disingeniiousness.” — “ To my mind,” adds he, on 
the subject of Dr. Parr’s religious opinions, these few words 
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often exclaimed with a sigh, “ to find a man and 
a prelate of so much real worth and dignity of cha- 
racter, amtMttg the feeblest of reasoners, and the 
boldest of railers against those sectaries— of whom 
— erroneous though they may be in opinion — what 
Archbishop Tillotson once said, all fair judging 
men will still say— t‘. that they are entitled to 
respect for their le’arning dhd them talent, and 
no less so for their sincerity and their exemplari- 
ness.’ 

It was the unhappiness of the present writer to 
be embroiled, very early in life, in a contest with 
some of the high churchmen of Warwick ; who 
were urged on by two or three of their clergy, 
certainly, not ftic most distinguished among their 
brethren for understanding, learning, or character. 
On the first establishment of their own Sunday- 

Speak volumes.*’ It is reported that other omissions, equally 
important, have been discovered by means of printed copies of 
cancelled sheets, which have found their way into the hands of 
several persons ; by som'6 of whom, 4it is hoped, they will be 
given to the public. But there is another and a better hope, 
which the writer ventures to express, namely, that by imme- 
diately publishing the omitted parts, the editor of the Catalogue 
will make his own amende honorable fongMpndiict so unfair to 
the public, and so discreditable to himself. The apology set 
up by the editor of rhe Gent. Mag., if it justify the omission of 
what would hurt the feelings of any living person — which, in- 
deed, is as far as the apologist carries it, and which, even to 
that extent, might be questioned— -yet beyond that point, cer- 
tainly, the apologyipannot for a moment be admitted. The opi- 
nions on important subjects which Dr. Parr has recorded, with 
a view to publication, most surely cannot be suppressed, with- 
out at once defrauding the public of their right, and doing vio- 
lence to those wishes of the dead, which all are accustomed to 
regard with reverence as sacred. 

> Biich’s Life of Tillotson, p. 321. 
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schools, by an express rule, non-parishioners were 
excluded ; when another school, principally though 
not solely for the benefit of the exclude# children, 
was instituted ; and it was this schdof, superintend- 
ed by the writer himself, which became the object 
of the vehement and angry contention just alluded- 
to. The jealousy. Or, -Us tl;}^ said, “ the alarm”* 
of the good fiends o#^ the chufch being excited — 
after much private altercation, and several public 
meetings, held in due form at the cOurt-house, his 
worshipful the mayor presiding — an order was 
issued to the ‘supporters of the obnoxious school, 
requiring them to dismiss the scholars, and shut up 
the school ! Resistance to this order was followed 
by threats of ruined trade to those^Who were tra- 
ders — and to Qtbers, threats of a visit from the 
church and king rioters of Birmingham, -,who 
were then in the full possession and the uncon- 
trolled exercise of their tremendous power.* The 
former threat was accomplished, but the latter 
failed ; whether to the disapi)oih'tment of those who 
had used it, can only be nSatter of conjecture. It is 
but justice to add, that the littleness and the iniquity 
of the whole trqjjpaction were the objects of scorn 
and reprobation to Dr. Parr, and to the best friends 
of the church in the town and the neighbourhood ; 
and that the kind support which flie writer and 
his friends received from him and from them, at 
that period of distress and dismay, ^^ere such as 
must ever remain fixed in grateful recollection, as 
long as the powers of memory shall last. 

' Words of a handbill publicly circulated. 

^ Sec a list of the pamphlets published on this occasion, Bibl. 
Parr. p. 84. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A.D. 1791—1792. 

Birminghafki riots — Tlattoi^^g^rsofftig^ threatened — Dr. Parr’s 
opinions— on the cauiiles of the /fbts— on. jj^rke’s “Reflec- 
tions on Paine’s “ Rights of Marf'^— -on Mackintosh’s 
“ Vindici* GalJ^se ” — on the French Revdlution- the 
wars with FranCfc— on the defection of the Whigs— Character 
of Mr. Burke— of Mr. Wyndham. 

The course of the' narrative has brought the* 
■■reader into the midst of those disgraceful and 
direful scenes^thc Birmingham riots. It is a 
si^ject, which the writer reluctanj^y approaches ; 
and which he wishes, as speedily as possible, 
to retire. He can truly say with Eneas, animus 
weminisse horret luctiique refitgit ; with Eneas, he 
may also say, quaqiic ipse miserrima vidi; and to 
the extent of t^H^teiied violence and dreaded 
danger at the time, and of painful annoyance 
from reproach and insult long afterwards, he may 
add, ct quorum magna pars fui. touching upon 
these horrible transactions, fearful pf speaking 
with deeper feelings of indignation, ^and in stronger 
terms of reproUhtiou, than at this distance of time, 
and under the very different circumstances of the 
present perio^ may seem proper or necessary, he 
will endeavour to say Jittle; and what little he 
may find occasion tp-say, shall be said more in the 
words of Dr. Parr than in his own. i 

Never in the history of modern times, as the 
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reader is no doubt aware, did the spirit of “party 
rage more furiously, among all ranks of people in 
this country, than at the era of thejSriftch Revo- 
lution. By that astonishing evenf, the hopes and 
the fears of the friends and the enemies of popular 
freedom were equally and intensely excited. The 
high Tories both in*\:hurcli and state, supported 
by a poM^erful adminfstration,*assumed a terrific 
aspect, and spt themselves in fierce |ind formidable 
array, againk^all the advocates for»the rights of 
men and of nation^. Most strenuous efforts were 
exerted, and** most ^ determyied measures jvere 
adopted, not mhrely to foil, but to crush, evqyy 
matured plan, or even distant proposal, whichjiad 
for its object the reform of abuses, or the amelio- 
ration of law aad government. At last, a^dreaS- 
ful project was concerted and carried intqi^ execu- 
tion, of which the intent was to beat down, by’ 
one mighty blow, the rising spirit of liberty, and 
to lay it prostrate in the dust for years, if not for 
ages to come. 

Of this horrible project, Birmingham was the^ 
chosen place; — the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastile, July^4, 1791, intended to be cele- 
brated by a public dinner, was the selected time; — 
and the dissenters, ever identified with the stea- 
diest friends of civil and religious tlfeedom, were 
the devoted victims. The passions and the pre- 
judices of the vulgar, by every pqgsible means, 
wefe previously aroused and inflamed. On the 
day appointed, a rabble was e&ily collected, and 
as easily incited to acts of violence and outrage, 
by the instigation of artful leaders; among whom 

VOL. I. 
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some even of the clergy, and some even of the 
magistracy were found. Not only the chapels, but 
the dwelling-houses, the eleganh villas and spacious 
mansions belonging to the dissenters, were laid in 
ashes, and the owners were obliged to fly in every 
direction for safety. Ail social feeling, all moral 
obligation, seemed to |)e at once suspended or ab- 
jured ; and not onfy in Birmingham, bi^ through 
the whole surrounding neighbourhood, to the dis- 
tance of many miles, for the space of four or five 
days and nights, by the mad fury of churchmen 
acting on the drunken delirium of a mob — the 
reign of terror was complete. 

. For his well-known attachment to the great 
cause of liberty, and for his firm adherence to one 
of its most zealous and intrepid* advocates. Dr. 
Parr, in. these dreadful times, was exposed to much 
obloquy, to much serious inconvenience, and often 
to much alarming apprehension. “ His principles 
were on a sudden gnawed at,” as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ by vermin whispers, and worried by 
brutal reproaches : his house was marked for con- 
flagration; his books were threatened with de- 
struction ; and for three days and three nights his 
family was agitated with consternation and dis- 
may.” Well might he exclaim — “ In what age, 
or in what dduntry, do I live? Whither, as an 
unoflending citizen, shall I flee, for the protection 
of the laws ?^and where, as a diligent and faithful 
teacher of Christianity, shall 1 look for its salutary 
influence, even amongst.those, who piake their 
boast of being its most zealous defenders? ‘ O 
superbiam inauditam! Alios in facinore gloriari. 
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aliis ne dolere quidem impunity licere !’ But the 
ways of Providence are unsearchable : and among 
all the anomalies, iyhich baffle conjecture and afflict 
sensibility, in the moral world, the follies, the 
ficklenesses, and the passions of man are the most 
inexplicable and the most deplorable. He is a 
tyrant, in defence of liberty. He is a plunderer, 
in support of law. He is an o|>pressor, for the ho- 
nour of government. He is a savage, in the very 
bosom of society. He becomes the unrelenting 
persecutor of his species, for the imaginary glory 
of his God,”* 

The reader will be glad to learn, that the distance 
of Hatton from the scene of riot saved the parson- 
age-house ; and that the arrival of the military, at 
the end of the fburth day, removed the apprehen- 
sion of further mischief. Those who had the means 
of knowing how widely the evil spirit of Birming- 
ham extended itself around, and with what malig- 
nant influence it acted, even on good minds, will 
think that no small praise is conferred by the fol- 
lowing statement, which Dr, Parr has put upon 
record : — “ I have great satisfaction in saying, that 
the sentiments of my parishioners, though very 
friendly, as I trust they always will be, to the 
interests and the honour of our ecclesiastical and 
civil establishments, were, in one or^two instances 
only, marked by that sanguinary spirit of violence, 
which had pervaded other parts of the country, I 
am bound also to add, that the strenuous and kind 
assistance, which many <qf them gave my family in 
the hour of danger, will ever endear them to their 


** Sequel, p. 103. 
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minister, and entitle them to commendation from 
every well-wisher to the church and the state, in 
whom zeal is united with kno#ledge, and know- 
ledge has been productive of charity and vital 
religion.”* 

Of the dreadful outrages themselves. Dr. Parr 
thus delivers his opinion : — 

“ I know that the JBirmingham riots ^wcre dis- 
tinguished from the London riots, in 1780, by 
many singular and many hideous circumstances — 
by a seeming regularity of contrivance — by a 
strange chaos of levity and ferocity in the execution 
— by reports of the debility, reluctance, and out- 
rageous partiality, in the administration of public 
justice — by the temporary extinction of common 
prudence, common justice, and common humanity 
in private companies — by the most shameless lan- 
guage of triumph in some diurnal and monthly 
publications — and by vestiges of such remorseless 
and ill-disguised approbation in certain well-edu- 
cated men, here and elsewhere, as in times past 
would have steeled the heart, for participation in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew;;, in the fires of 
Smithfield, and in those human sacrifices which the 
Christian world has often seen exhibited, as acts 
of faith, by the holy order of St. iTominic. — Pudet 
haec opprobriS'1” * 

The low and malignant passions, which kindled 
the fires of Birmingham, by no means subsided 
when those fires were extinguished, but continued 
long afterwards to exi^l "assuming a thousand 


' Sequel, p. 114. 


• Ib. p. 113. 
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frightful shapes — in the form ’^f songs, satires, 
anonymous letters, caricature-prints, • allegorical 
medals, paragra^^is in newspapers, toasts and 
speeches at convivial or political meetings — all ex- 
pressive of hate and insult towards the sufferers, 
and of complacency or exulting joy in their suf- 
ferings. 

It happened, at this period, that, dining in a pub- 
lic comT^any, Dr. Parr was called upon to drink 
“ Church and King” — the watch-word of a party, 
and the reigning toast of the times. At first, he 
resolutely declined. But the obligation of compli- 
ance being urgently pressed upon him — rising, at 
length, with firmness and dignity — with a manner 
of impressive solemnity, and with a voice of 
powerful energy, he spoke thus — “ I am compelled 
to drink the toast given from the chair; but I shall 
do so, with my own comment. Well, then, gen- 
tlemen — Church and King. — Once it was the toast 
of Jacobites ; now it is the toast of incendiaries. 
It means a church without the gospel — and a king 
above the law !” The wit of this cutting reproof 
may claim to be admired ; biit the manly and the 
noble spirit which dared, at this season of popular 
fury and frenzy, to espouse the cause of the perse- 
cuted, and to rebuke the insolent triumph of the 
mad persecutors, demands to be gratefully and 
fervently applauded. 

A few months prior to the Birmingham riots, 
a most extraordinary work appeared ; and to the 
political and rdigious animosities, excited and 
fomented by it, those Uiteadful outrages may, in no 
small degree, be attributed. This was the cele- 
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brated Mr. BurkJPs “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution a work, which, however greatly it may 
be admired as a composition, ^ust be for ever 
detested for its spirit, and for its tendency and its 
efiects for ever deplored. Almost from the instant 
of its appearance, the whole nation was suddenly 
divided into two opposite and fiercely-contending 
parties. High toryism, under its protection, once 
more reared, with bold assurance, its portentous 
front; whilst the better principles of whiggism seemed 
for a time to shrink from before it. Never, indeed, 
was there a publication sent forth from the press, 
more wonderfully calculated by its delusive state- 
ments, its specious reasonings, its eloquent and 
vehement declamation, its loud and confident tone, 
to flatter the pride of royalty and of greatness, to 
foster the prejudices of ignorance and of error, to 
check the spirit of inquiry and of freedom, and to 
stop the progress of reform and of improvement. 
Thus Dr. Parr describes the effect it produced on 
his mind. 

“ Upon the first perusal of Mr. Burke's book, I 
felt, like many other men, its magic force ; and, like 
many other men, I was at last delivered from the 
illusions which had ‘ cheated my reason,’ and 
borne me on from admiration to assent. But 
though the dazzling spell be now dissolved, I still 
remember with pleasure the gay and celestial 
visions, when ‘ my mind in sweet madness was 
robbed of itself.’ 1 still look back, with a mixture 
of piety and holy awe, to the wizard himself, who, 
having lately broken his vfend, in a start of frenzy, 
has shortened tlie term of his sorceries ; and of drugs 
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SO potent, as ‘ to bathe the ^irits in delight,’ 
I must still acknowledge that many were culled 
from the choice^ and * most virtuous plants of 
paradise itself.’ ”* 

But powerful as was the production of Mr. Burke, 
on the one side, it was soon followed, on the other, 
by a still more powerful production in Paine’s 
^ Rights of Man.” Though an attack directed not 
merely against the absurdities of Mr. Burke,, and 
the corruptions of the English constitution, but 
against the principles of the constitution itself ; it 
is impossible to deny the wonderful force of Intel 
Icct, and strength of language, with which the 
work is written. Being addressed more to the 
reason, and less to the passions, tlian the “ Re- 
flections on th,e French Revolution,” it was calcir- 
lated to make a deeper and more lasting impression 
on the public mind ; and though it could not fail 
to offend all the privileged orders, whom it some- 
times justly exposes and sometimes unjustly as- 
perses ; yet it was eagerly read, and extravagantly 
admired by the great body of the people, for whose 
rights and liberties it pleads, always with bold con- 
fidence, often with energy scarcely to be resisted, 
and sometimes with arguments never to be refuted. 
Of its far-famed author, thus happily has Dr. 
Parr caught the likeness, and sketched the por- 
trait : 

“ I recognise, in Mr. Paine, a mind, not disci- 
plined by early education, nor softened and refined 
by various and extensive intercourse with the 


' Sequel, p. 63. 
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world; nor enlarg^ by the knowledge which books 
supply ; but endued by nature with great vigour, 
and strengthened by long and intense habits of re- 
flection. Acute he appears to me, but not com- 
prehensive ; and bold, but not profound. Of man, 
in his general nature, he seems only to have 
grasped a part ; of man, as distinguished by local 
and temporary circumstances, his views' are indis- 
tinct, and confined. His notions of government 
are, therefore, too partial for theory, and too hovel 
for practice ; and under a fair semblance of sim- 
plicity, conceals a mass of most dangerous errors.” ' 

But of the numerous answers to which Mr. 
Burke’s book gave rise, there was one, entitled 
“ Vindiciae GalHcae,” the production of his friend, 
Mr., now Sir James, Mackintosh, which Dr. Parr, 
in a high degree, admired. Thus in a fine, ani- 
mated, commendatory strain, .he describes the au- 
thor and his work : 

" In file rapid and ec^^^tric motions .of Mr. 
Burke’s mind, through the'vast and trackless space 
of politics, it often ^ses the power of attraction 
upon my own ; and as to Mr. Paine, upon my first 
approaching him, I was instantly repelled to an 
immeasurable distance ; and, for a time, was content 
to view him, as philosophers look through a tele- 
scope, at some dim and sullen planet, whose orbit is 
at the«i’emotest extremity from the centre’. But in 
the middle and more temperate path, which Mr. 
Mackintosh has generally pursued, I could often 
accompany him with pleasure : for, like the earth 


' Sequel, p, 78. 
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in the solar system, he seems neither to approach 
too near to the dazzling fountain of light, nor to 
recede from it too far. My friend, for I have the 
honour to hail him by that splendid name, will 
excuse me for expressing in general terms what I 
think of his work. In Mackintosh, then, I see the 
sternness of a republican, without his acrimony, 
and the ardour of a reformer, without his impetuo- 
sity. His taste in morals, luce that of Mr. Burke, 
is equally pure and delicate with his taste in lite- 
rature. His mind is so comprehensive, that gene- 
ralities cease to be barren, and so vigorous, that 
detail itself becomes interesting. He introduces 
every question with perspicuity, states it with 
precision, and pursues it with easy, unaffected 
method. Sometimes, perhaps, he may amuse his 
readers with excursions into paradox; but he 
never bewilders them by flights into romance. 
His philosophy is far more just, and far more ami- 
able than the philosopify of Paine ; and his elo- 
quence is only not equal to the eloquence of 
Burke. lie is argunieutativQ, without sophistry, 
fervid without fury, profound without obscurity, 
and sublime without extravagance.” ‘ 

The reader is aware that this narrative, in its 
progress, has reached to the astonishing and eventful 
period of the French Revolution — so auspicious in 
its commencement — so disastrous in its course — and 
terminating so mournfully to the disappointment 
of all the true friends of human improvement and 
happiness. For scarcely^ more mortifying to the 
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wishes and the hopes of the wise and the good 
was the military despotism of Buonaparte, than 
the forced and almost unconditional restoration of 
the Bourbons — still retaining too much of the arbi- 
trary spirit, which has ever characterised that des- 
potic race of princes. 

In contemplating this stupendous transaction 
in the history of the modern world. Dr. Parr’s 
sentiments were those of approbation or disappro- 
bation, according to the different points to which 
his attention was directed ; and if he saw much 
in the conduct of the early revolutionists to lament 
and condemn, he found much, also, to admire and 
eyiplaud. He thought that the old government of 
France was no longer fit to be endured ; that “ it 
was morbid in its aspect, morbid in i^ extremities, 
morbid in its vitals and that it was .therefore 
absolutely necessary to contrive and to adopt 
some new form, better calculated to answer the 
true end of all just governments, in securing 
the liberties, and promoting the happiness of the 
people. 

To the last moment of his life. Dr. Parr held the 
opinion that the great though unsuccessful attempt, 
to throw down despotic rule, and to establish a 
free constitution in France, cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of much present, and still more future 
good, because many wise and useful institutions 
formed at the revolution, still remain ; and be- 
cause the spirit then aroused, and the information 
then diffused, still continue, in some degree, and 
will increase,. operating as a salutary check on ar- 
bitrary power*^ and either gradually introducing the 
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principles of civil and religions liberty, or preparing 
the way for a second revolution, in which the 
crimes and errors of^the first will be avoided, and 
the whole conducted under better auspices, to a 
happy and glorious issue. “ Great events have 
happened,” said he in reference to these times, 
“ and events yet greater will, perhaps, ere long, 
burst from the womb#f greater causes; and happy 
is the man, who, mingling the love of freedom with 
the love of peace, and order, and social union, sur* 
veys, with philosophic calmness and religious awe, 
the gracious designs of Providence, magnificently 
unfolding themselves- in .the intellectual, the civil, 
and the moral improvement of mankind.” ‘ 

But, however in some instances he might dis- 
approve and regret the conduct of the French them- 
selves, nothing could exceed the high and utter 
abhorrence with which he regarded “ the counsels 
and the conduct of those sanguinary fanatics who 
would unblushingly and unfeelingly rouse the un- 
sparing sword of foreign potentates, and point it 
without provocation, without precedent, without 
any other plea than will, without any other end 
than tyranny, against the bosom of Frenchmen, 
contending with Frenchmen alone, upon French 
ground alone, about French rights, French laws, 
and French government alone.”* 

“ If, indeed,” continues he in a style of peculiar 
energy and solemnity, “ the threatened crusade of 
rufiian despots should be attempted, it will be, in 
my opinion, an outrageous infringement upon the 
laws of nations ; it will be a savage conspiracy 
‘ Sequel, p. 84. * Ib. p_. 73. 
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against the written and unwritten rights of man- 
kind ; and therefore, in the sincerity of my soul, 
I pray the righteous (^yertfor of the universe, 
the Creator of men, and the King of kings ; I pray 
Him to abate the pride, to assuage the malice, and 
to confound the devices of all the parties, directly 
or indirectly leagued in this complicated scene of 
guilt and horror ; this insulHikupon the dignity of 
human nature; this treason against the majesty 
of God’s own image — rational and immortal man !”* 

The war thus solemnly deprecated by Dr. Parr, 
and by many of the wisest and best men of the coun- 
try, begun, however, with the too general concur- 
rence of the nation, was continued, with one short 
interval, for more than twenty- two years, and drew 
after it a long train of dreadful consequences, from 
which England, though now in the twelfth year of 
peace, has not yet recovered. Indeed, so incura- 
ble seems the mischief she then sustained, especially 
in the complete derangement of her finances, that 
the evil will probably be felt not only by the 
whole present, but |ilso by many succeeding gene- 
rations. 

The horrible enormities, which attended the pro- 
gress of the revolution in France, and the brilliant 
successes, which every where followed the maich 
of her armies, united to produce the most unhappy 
effects on the public mind in England, by creating 
unreasonable fears for the national security and in- 
dependence ; and still more, by exciting a suspi- 
cioiis dread of every measure favourable to liberty, 
and even of liberty itself. The general alarm, 

‘ Sequel, p. 13. 
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proceeding from these causes, many of the great 
leaders of the Whigs themselves either really or 
pretendedly caught ; arttengwhom were the Duke 
of Portland, Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and 
Loughborough, in the upper house ; and Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Wyndham, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, in 
the lower? ‘ All these persons not only deserted 
their own, but unbfRshingly joined the opposing 
party, eagerly proffered to them their active ser- 
vices, and soon obtained an ample recompense for 
the support they now gave to measures which 
they had before vehemently condemned. The 
Duke of Portland, in particular, was dishonourably 
distinguished by accepting the office of third 
secretary of state ; air office which he himself had 
strenuously laboured to abolish, both as super- 
fluous, and as increasing the means, before too 
abundant, of corrupt influence. Dr. Parr said of 
him, with taunting severity, “ Virtue in the noble 
Duke certainly has not been left to its own reward.” 

But of all the alarmists, as they were popularly 
named, none excited more seriously the disappro- 
bation of Dr. Parr, and that of every right-minded 
man in the nation, than Mr. Burke ; who, in some 
well-known debates in parliament, in an unfeeling 
and insulting manner, not only renounced the party, 
but also abjured the friendship of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan ; and, from that time, not content 
with condemning their politics, he went the leflgth 

, » “ History of the PoUtital Life of Mr. Fox, 8fe^ This 
book was ascribed to the very celebrated Dr. Lawrence, and 
was written while he adhered to Whig prhtbiples, and to his 
faithful friend and warm admirer, Mr. Fox. S. P.” — Bihl. Parr. 
p. 401. 
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of aspersing their characters, sometimes by artful 
insinuations, and sometimes, too, by open and 
calumnious charges. 

In a letter to a friend. Dr. Parr thus gives vent 
to the sorrow and the anger, which then agitated 
and distressed his mind ; “ 1 am most fixedly and 
most indignantly on the side' of Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Fox against Mr. Burl#. It is not merely 
French politics which produced the dispute. No! 
no 1 There is jealousy lurking underneath — jea- 
lousy of Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence — jealousy of his 
popularity — jealousy of his influence with Mr. Fox 
— jealousy, perhaps, of his connexion with the 
Prince. Mr. Sheridan was not, I think, too warm ; 
at least, I should myself have been warmer. Why ! 
Burke accused Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan of acts 
leading to rebellion ; and he made Mr. Fox a dupe, 
and Mr. Sheridan a traitor !” * 

In the same letter. Dr. Parr expresses the un- 
favourable opinion of Mr. Burke, which was then 
first fixing itself, and which afterwards gathered 
strength in his mind : “ I know, his violence of 
temper, and obstinacy of opinion, and — ; but I will 
not speak out ; for though I think him the greatest 
man upon earth — ^yet in politics I think him, what 
he has been found to be, to the sorrow of those who 
have acted with him. He is incorrupt I know ; but 
his passions are quite headstrong ; and age, dis- 
appointment, and the sight of other men rising 
into power and consequence sour him.” 

Of Mr. Wyndham, another of the Whig alarm- 
ists, the following sketch of character, drawn by 
Dr. Parr, is in his happiest manner : 

' Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. p. 127. 
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“With Mr. Wyndham, though I lament his vio- 
lence and abhor his apostasy, I am very unv^illing 
to come to an open rup^re. I renumber with 
delight those happier days, when he sustained a 
better part, with better men ; when the charms of 
his conversation were not counteracted by the 
errors of his politics ; when he was animated, but 
not ferocious ; and ^en his refinements, instead 
of being dangerous in practice, were, in theory, 
only amusing. But I know well, as I long have 
known, the peculiarities which have lately burst 
on the public eye : nor can 1 assign any limits to 
the fury of his passions, or the stubbornness of his 
prepossessions. He is proud by nature ; he is 
visionary by habit; by accident he was made 
treacherous ; and, by station, he will be made im- 
perious, intolerant, and inexorable.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A.D. 1791— >795. 

Publication of “ A Sequel to the Printed Paper lately circulated 
in Warwickshire,” &c. — -Extracts from it— Dr. Parr’s account 
of his own principles and conduct — Mii^ Cumberland’s “ Re- 
tort Courteous to Dr. Parr” — Publication of “ A Letter from 
Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis ” — Extracts 
frofc it — Publication of ** Remarks on the Statement of Dr. 
Combe,” &c. — Dr. Parr’s critical labours as a retiewer — 
Utility of periodical criticism. 

• CincuMSTANCEs, Connected witl^the unhappy 
times of^the Birmingham riots,, give occasion to 
the two next publications of Dr. Parr ; of which 
the first arose out of a dispute with a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, the Rev. Charles Curtis, vicar of 
Solihull, rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham, and 
a brother of the well-known Sir William Curtis, 
alderman of London. 

Bom of parents, who were dissenters, it might 
have been expected that, even after entering with- 
in t^ pale of the church, Mr. Curtis would have 
rettSed some kindly feeling towards those of the 
sect, to which his family belonged. But it was 
proved that the Rector of Birmingham partici- 
pated largely in the bitter spirit, of which Dr. 
Priestley and his non-conforming friends were the 
objects and the victims. Instances are left on 

record of the ardent and active zeal with which he 
* 

pressed forward, among, the champions of the 
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church and the king, on that most tremendous 
occasion. 

It is not to be douijted Ihat some pliftion of the 
same vengeful feeling was directed towards Dr, 
Parr, as the commiserating friend of the fJersScuted, 
and the firm and determined enemy of persecution. 
It is certain, at least, that some offensive expres- 
sions uttered by .Mr. Curtis, once in the presence, 
and once in th^ absence of Dr. Parr, were fol- 
lowed by two anonymous and abusive letters, 
which Dr. Parr suspected that Mr. Curtis had 
written. These suspicions, apparently resting on 
strong grounds, were met on the part of Mr. Curtis 
by a positive and solemn denial, at an amicable 
conference proposed by some common friend. 
Here the dispute might have been suffered, with 
consummate propriety, to end. But Mr. Curtis 
thought not so ; and a printed statement of the 
whole case written and circulated by him, drew 
after it the publication, of which some account is 
now to be given. It is entitled, " A Sequel to a 
printed Paper circulated in Warwickshire by the 
Rev. Charles Curtis,” See. 

Respecting the principal subject of this . publi- 
cation, it is only necessary to say, that, though a 
strong case of suspicion was certainly, made out 
against the rector of Birmingham, yet it was soon 
afterwards satisfactorily proved, that, however sup- 
ported by appearances, the suspicion was unfounded 
in reality ; and Dr. Parr, when afterwards con- 
vinced of his error, was not long in offering ho- 
nourable reparation . 1 1 is this occurrence to which, 
von. I. X 
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with amiable candour, he refers in the following 
parages : — 

“ To find* by experience that friendships are 
mortal, is the hard but inevitable lot of fallible and 
imperfect *man. It has, however, always been, 
and always will be, one of the first wishes of my 
heart, and one of my first prayers to Heaven, that 
no enmity of mine may ever be immortal. That 
my practice is correspondent to rify profession, the 
candid reader will allow, when be is told, that from 
my unwillingness to perpetuate quarrels beyond 
the exigences of self-defence, I took occasion, in 
the summer of 1793, to make proposals for a re- 
conciliation with a gentleman, with whom I have 
been engaged in an unpleasant and well-known 
controversy, and the afiair was brought to an ami- 
cable termination.” 

But gladly turning away from the unhappy 
occurrences hero referred to, and from another — 
most deeply disgraceful ! — on which Dr. Parr ani- 
madverts with great severity ; the writer hastens 
to observe, that, intermingled with the subject of 
private dispute, arc many just and striking remarks 
on the great leading subjects of public discussion, 
during the earlier periods of the French Revolution ; 
and many, also, it may be added, of which the high 
interest is, since that time, rather increased than 
diminished. For surely this is true of all that is 
here powerfully urged, on the necessjjty of admit- 
ting reforms into our civil and ecclesiastical systems, 
as the onlyjigieans of preventing violent and hazard- 

’ Reply to Cditabc, p. 75. 
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ous changes ; and on the wise policy of introducing 
such improvements, as the views and wants df a 
more enlightened age demands. Some of Dr. 
Parr’s observations on these last important subjects, 
will be submitted to the attention of the reader 
hereafter. One or two extracts only are here sub- 
joined. 

In terms of conscious integrity and dignity, 
worthy of hims^f. Dr. Parr thus speaks of his 
own principles and conduct : — ■ 

“In the purity of my conversation — in the i*egu- 
larity bf my morals — in the diligent and conscien- 
tious discharge of my professional duty — and in a 
steady attachment to the established religion of my 
country, I will not yield the palm of &in)eriority to 
any clergyman now living, however exalted may be 
his rank — however distinguished may be his ta- 
lents — and however applauded may be his ortho- 
doxy. Whether or no the course of my reading, 
and the habits of my thinking, may not have led 
me to more correct notions, and to a more ardent 
love of civil and religious freedom, than some men 
are supposed to entertain, is a question which I 
will not discuss to the extent to which I might 
carry such a discussion, without insincerity and 
without impropriety. But my principles, I am 
sure, will never endanger the church — my studies, 
I hope, are such as do not disgrace it — and my 
actions, I can. say with confidence, have ever 
tended to. preserve it from open, and what I con- 
ceive to be unjust attacks.”' . 


Srqiiel, p, 51. 
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The moderation of spirit and the cautiousness of 
terilper, which marked his character as a religious 
and a political reformer, are thus described : — 

“ There are in this kingdom men of no mean 
consideration, for ability and rank, — men whom I 
thoroughly know and sincerely regard, and by 
whom I am myself neither unknown, nor I would 
hope, unregarded. These men, I believe, are not 
accustomed to charge me with an overweening 
fondness for sects, or any blind confidence in the 
leaders of sects. They are aware that with great 
constitutional warmth of temper, I unite those ha- 
bits of discrimination, which gradually teach men 
to be impartial in opinion — to be temperate in ac- 
tion — and to accommodate the results of speculation 
to the real state of man. Sometimes, they may 
give me the praise of a little sagacity for discern- 
ing a greater or a less portion of bigotry in every 
quarter, where I see excess of zeal upon points of 
doubtful evidence; and, perhaps, of utility yet 
more doubtful. But they have much oftener seen 
me assailed with good-humoured raillery, for some 
wayward propensities towards the sternness of 
Toryism, when I resisted the vicious refinements of 
theory, and condemned all immoderate ardour for 
sudden and sweeping innovations, of which I can 
neither perceive the immediate necessity, nor cal- 
culate the distant consequences.” ‘ 

The “ Sequel ” called forth, not wholly without 
some fair pretext, a humorous "i^roduction from 
the pen of Mr. Cumberland, entitled “ Curtius 

‘ Sequel, p. 53. 
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rescued from the Gulf ; or the Retort Courteous 
to the Rev. Dr. Parr, in answer to his learned 
pamphlet,” &c. By the help of the index to the 
Delphin and. other editions of the Classics, the 
author contrived to draw together a "number of 
passages, in which the Latin word par occurs : 
and with these he plays the punster ingeniously 
enough ; pointing his witticisms chiefly ag9,inst the 
love of ancient lore, in which he thought “ the 
most learned doctor” had indulged himself satis 
supcrque. 

For the second title to this little piece of merry 
wit, something might be urged ; but the first is 
entirely a misnomer ; since Curtius was not in the 
least rescued from the gulf ; nor was one word said, 
tending, in the smallest degree, to relieve him from 
the imputations which, wliether justly or unjustly, 
had been thrown upon him. It has been said, that 
the name of Cumberland was ever after a disa- 
greeable sound in the ears of Dr. Parr; an asser- 
tion, which appears to the present wiiter, destitute 
of all probability. He, who could so little regard, 
and so easily forget, and so cordially forgive the 
biting satire of the “Pursuits of Literature,” 
could never be much annoyed by the harmless 
raillery of the “ Retort Courteous.” 

From what he lias said of himself in the fol- 
lowing passage, who, that intimately knew him, 
will withhold assent ? “ By that countless swarm 

of scribblers, whd amuse themselves, and readers 
equally idle with themselves, by paragraphs upon 
my opinions in politics, my peculiarities in dress, 
or my love of ancient literature, I have too much 
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firmijess, and too much understanding, to be of- 
fended for one moment. My character, I am told, 
presents a wide front for attack, to those puny 
assailants; and, so long as they alystained from 
the poisoned weapons of malevolence, I often 
smiled, as no doubt I often shall smile, at the light 
and feeble shafts of ridicule.” * If Cumberland’s 
shafts wjpre not of the very best temper, nor aimed 
with the very best skill, they were certainly un- 
touched with the poison of malignity. 

A second publication of Dr. Parr’s, which con- 
nects itself with the history of the Birmingham riots, 
entitled “ A Letter from Irenopolis to the Inhabit- 
ants of Eleuthcropolis,” was sent from the press, id 
consequence of a report that a second commemo- 
ration of the French Revolution was intended at 
Birmingham. The report proved erroneous ; yet 
who will regret that it had the effect of calling 
forth, though but into momentary exertion, the 
powers of so acute and vigorous a mind ? The 
“ Letter” is, indeed, most excellent ; full of just 
reasoning, noble sentiment, and fine writing : and 
one knows not whether to admire most the f^ir, 
the candid, the conciliating spirit of the writer, or 
the beauty, the richness, the energy, and the dig- 
nity of the composition. It has been pronounced by 
many competent judges, the best of Dr. Parr’s 
publications ; and it was begun and finished in the 
course of a single day.* 

In the very opening of the Letter, how soothing 
to the outraged feelings! hqjv respectful to the 

' Sequel, Pref. p. 7. 
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injured and insulted characters of those whom he 
addresses, are the following expressions ! 

“ Permit me to address you in a spirit of candour 
and respcct,:^nder the sacred and endearing name 
of fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians. With 
intentions not less pure, and probably with re- 
searches not less diligent than your own, 1 cannot 
profess to think with you upon many speculative 
subjects, both of politics and religion. But free- 
dom of inquiry is equally open to you and to 
myself : it is equally laudable in us, when con- 
ducted with impartiality and decorum ; and it 
must equally tend to the enlargement of knowledge 
and the improvement of virtue, while our sincerity 
docs not betray us into precipitation, and while our 
zeal docs not stifle within us the amiable and salu- 
tary sentiments of mutual forbearance. The princi- 
ples, upon which we are agreed, are surely of more 
exalted rank, and of more extensive importance, 
than those about which we differ ; and while that 
importance is felt as well as acknowledged, we 
shall welcome every argument, and resist every 
invective, from whatever quarter they may pro- 
ceed.”' 

What generous anxiety appears in the following 
passage, to render the full measure of due praise to 
those, who had deserved so well from the commu- 
nity — but who had been so dreadfully injured in 
property — and then, in order to extenuate the 
wrong, so cruelly defamed in character ! 

“These plain but interesting considerations. 


* Page 1. 
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gentlemen, are presented to your view, by a man, 
who has risked, and would again risk the impu- 
tation of singularity, of indecorum, and even of 
apostasy, by doing to you what is jugfb and speak- 
ing of you what is true. Though he does not pro- 
fess himself an advocate for many of your tenets, 
he can with sincerity declare himself not an enemy 
to your persons. He knows only few among you ; 
but he thinks well of many. He respects you, for 
temperance and decency in private life ; for dili- 
gence in your employments, and punctuality to your 
engagements ; for economy withgut parsimony, and 
liberality without profusion ; for the readiness you 
show to relieve distress, and to encourage merit 
with little or no distinction of party ; for the know- 
ledge which many of you have acquired, by the 
dedication of your leisure hours to intellectual im- 
provement, and for the regularity- with which most 
of you are said to attend religious worship. As to 
the late deplorable events, he believes you have 
been misrepresented, and he knows you have been 
wronged.” ’ 

How honourable to the character of the illus- 
trious but ill-requited Priestley, at once “ the glofy 
of his country, and its shame,” are the following 
expressions ! and how g^ratifying must they have 
been to the feelings of his devoted and admiring 
congregation ! 

“ The Scriptures, you willj;onsi(^r, still lie open 
to you. The house in which yoli'^^d homage to 
your Creator, will soon be rebuild.' Though, you 


Page 9. 
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cannot again obtain the honour and the advantage 
you derived from such an instructor as Dr. Priest- 
ley, your sect is hardly so barren of excellence as 
not to suppl^ou with a successor, whose talents 
indeed may be leifs flattering to your honest pride, 
but whose labours will not be less meritorious, in 
discharging the duties of his clerical station, nor 
less instrumental in making you all wise »nto sal- 
vation. I should not think well of your sensibi- 
lity, if you were indifterent to the loss of so (excel- 
lent a preacher as Dr. Priestley. But I should 
think very ill of y^r moderation, if you made that 
loss a pretext fdr perpetuating disputes, which, if 
my arguments or my prayers could prevail, would 
speedily have an end.” ‘ 

Who will dispute the truth of the following re- 
presentation of himself, and of the great princi- 
ples which actuated his own mind, and guided his 
own conduct? 

“ The writer is a lover of peace ; and of liberty, 
too, he is a most ardent lover, because liberty is 
the best means by which real peace can be ob- 
tained and secured. He therefore looks down 
with scorn upon every species of bigotry, and from 
every species of persecution he shrinks with horror. 
He believes that wheresoever imperious and tur- 
bulent teachers have usurped an excessive ascen- 
dancy over the minds of an ignorant and head- 
strong multitu4^*jreligion will always be disgraced, 
morals always V|^ated, and society always endan- 
gered. But the real honour, the real interests, 

‘ Page 17, 18. 
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the real and most important cause of the establish- 
ed church he has ever supported, and will support, 
as he also ever has contended, and will contend, in 
favour of a ^beral, efficient and pre^essive tole- 
ration.”* 

How touching and solemn the pathos in the con- 
cluding passages of this admirable letter ! 

“ In regard to yourselves, gentlemen, the writer 
means to warn, rather than to censure. The effect 
of that warning he consigns to your own wisdom, 
and the unsearchable will of that Providence, in 
submission to which he has ever found the most 
solid comfort. But in giving you that warning, he 
has an entire confidence in the purity of his -mo- 
tives. In» enforcing it, he boldly appeals to the 
justness of his argument ; and, upon concluding it, 
he is at this moment conscious of having discharged 
a most imjiortant duty to you and to your neigh- 
boxirs, to the church and to the state, to his coun- 
try and to his God.”^ 

Early in 1794, Dr. Parr was engaged in another 
controversy of a different nature, from that into 
which he had lately been drawn ; more connected, 
indeed, with his pursuits as a scholar, but not less 
jiainful to his feelings as a man. 

A variorum edition of Horace had been projected 
by the late Mr. Homer, in' conjunction with Dr. 
Charles Combe, a physician of ijp>|ne eminence in 
London, a scholar of cousidenjible attainments, 
who was particularly distinguished as a learned 


Page 39. 


’ Page 40. 
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medallist. The plan was to adopt the text of 
Gesner; to give the best selection from the dif- 
ferent commentators ; to add the index of Tretter 
with some improvements ; and to prmt the various 
readings of the fimt editions, and also of seven Mss. 
in the library of the British Museum. On the 
j)roposed plan, and during its progressive execu- 
tion, the advice and occasionally the aid of Dr. Parr 
were sought and obtained. But when the work 
had advanced no further ihan the middle of the 
fourth book of Odes, Mr. Homer, who was generally 
considered as its real and efficient editor, died. 
After his death, in consequence of some difference 
of opinion. Dr. Parr withdrew his countenance 
from Dr. Ooinbe ; by whom, however, the work 
was completed, and finally presented to the public. 

The first appearance of tl)is new edition of Ho- 
race was accompanied with a prevailing report, 
that Dr. Parr was one of the editors of a book, in 
which he assisted only for a certain time, and to a 
certain extent, and of which, as a whole, he did 
not approve. In order to check that report, which 
he thought injurious to his reputation, as a scholar, 
he sent an advertisement, explaining the real state 
of the case, to the “ British Critic and at the 
same time announced an intention to write a cri- 
ticism on the work ; which was accordingly pub- 
lished in the same Review, and was continued 
through four swgcessive numbers. His remarks 
display all his .usual acumen, taste, and judg- 
ment ; and their general effect was, certainly, 
unfavourable to the credit of the new edition of 
Horace. 
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At this criticism the learned editor was vehe- 
mently incensed, which wtis natural; and his 
anger got the better of his judgment, which was 
unfortunate.^ Instead of defending his work, he as- 
sailed the critic ; and, not content with calling in 
question the justness of his critical decisions, he 
shamefully aspersed his moral character. ' Under 
charges, bearing hard on his veracity, his integrity, 
and his generosity, especially in his literary and 
pecuniary transactions with his late friend, Mr. 
Homer, it could not be expected that Dr. Parr 
should remain silent. Ilis answer, though some- 
what tediously minute, is spirited and powerful ; 
as a composition possessing much merit, and as a 
vindication of himself, complete and triumphant. 
It is entitled “ Remai’ks on the Statement of Dr. 
Charles Combe, by an occasional Writer in the 
British Critic.” 

From this pamphlet large extracts are inserted, 
in various parts of this work ; and one or two are 
here subjoined, of which the first contains Dr. 
Parr’s own account of his critical labours in perio- 
dical reviews : 

“ The reader will I trust excuse me, if, for rea- 
sons of delicacy, I now take an opportunity to state 
the whole extent of the share I have ever had in 
Reviews. To the British Critic, I have sent one 
article, besides that, which was written for the 

' Even the very title of Dr. Combe’s p’ampUet is fierce and 
astounding : — “ A Statement of Facts relative to the behaviour 
of Dr. Parr to the late Mr. Homer and Dr. Combe, in order to 
point out the source, falsehood, and malignity of Dr. Parr’s 
attack, in the Biitish Critic, on the chaiactcr 8f Dr. Combe.” 
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Horace. For the Critical Review, I have furnished 
a few materials for two articles only.' For the 
Monthly, I have assisted in writing two or three ; 
and the numlfer of those whichfare entirely my own 
does not exceed Six or seven.* In almost all the 
critiques, my intention was to commend rather than 
to blame ; and the only one, in which I ever blamed 
with severity, related to a classical work, the editor 
of which deserved reproof for the following rea- 
sons. He clothed bad criticism in bad Latin. He 
had not availed himself of that information, which 
preceding editions^-ould have supplied to any in- 
telligent critic. From the stores oLother critics 
he produced little, and from his own stores less, that 
was valuable. But he had indulged in rude and 
petulant objections against Dr. Bentley, and for 
this chiefly I censured him. Here ends the cata- 
logue of my crimes, hitherto committed in Re- 
views ; and as I have now somewhat more leisure 
than I formerly enjoyed, it is possible that I may 
now and then add to their number.” 

His opinion on the utility and importance of 
periodical criticism is thus given : 

“ Of the share which I have already taken, and 

‘ One of these is a review of “ Follow^’ Body of Theology,” 
June, 1808. 

’ “ Bishop Bagot's Charge. From my great regard to Dr. 
Bagot, I with difficulty got leave from Dr. Griffiths to insert 
rather a favourable aqcount of this Charge in the Monthly Re- 
view. Dr. Griffiths afterwards told me that some of his col- 
leagues were displeased with him for granting me this permis- 
sion. S. P.” — “ Manila Astronomicon tmrh Burtoni. I re- 
viewed this shallow and censorious book. S. P.” — Bibl. Parr. 
p. 601. 603. 
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may hereafter take in these periodical publica- 
tions, I never can be ashamed. I might plead 
the example of many scholars both at home and 
abroad, far superionto myself in vigdtir of intellect 
and extent of erudition. Biit*l rather wish to 
insist upon the utility of the works themselves, 
and upon the o])[)ortunity they furnish to men of 
learning for rendering some occasional service to 
the general cause of literature. There is no one 
Review in this' country but what is conducted with 
a considcrablo degree of ability; and though I 
decline the task of deciding on their comparative 
excellence, .1 have no hesitation "in saying that 
they all of them deserve encouragement from 
learned men. They much oftencr assist, than 
retard the circulation of books ; they much oftener 
extend, than check the reputation of good books ; 
they rarely prostitute* commendation upon such as 
are notoriously bad. For’ my ])art, 1 am disposed 
to view with a fiivourable eye the dillerent opi- 
nions and propensities, which may be traced in 
the minds of the different writers. By such col- 
lision of sentiments, truth is brought into fuller 
view ; and the reader finds himself impelled by 
the very strongest curiosity to examine the reasons, 
upon which men of talents nearly equal have 
founded decisions so totally opposite. By pos- 
terity, too, Reviews will be considered as useful 
repositories of the most splendid passages in the 
most celebrated works. They will show the pro- 
gress of a country, or an age, in taste and arts, 
in refinement of manners, and the , cultivation of 
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science. They mark the gradations of language 
itself, and the progressive or retrograde motions of 
the publjc mind, upon the ipost interesting subjects 
in ethics, in politics, and religiqii.” 

From the review of the variorum Horace in the 
British Critic, the following extracts are here 
given. — The first is a pleasing delineation of the 
character of Horace ^ a writer, and of the excel- 
lencies and the charms which so powerfully attract 
and delight every reader. 

“The writings of Horace are familiar to us from 
our earliest boyhood. They carry wi^h them at- 
tractions which are felt in- every period of life, and 
almost every rank of society. They charm alike 
by the harmony of numbers, and the purity of the 
diction. They exhilarate the gay, and interest the 
serious, according to the different kinds ef subjects 
upon which the poet is employed. Professing 
neither the precision of analysis, nor the copiousness 
of system, they have advantages, which, among the 
ordinary classes of writers, analysis and system 
rarely attain. They exhibit human imperfections 
as they really arc, and human excellence as it 
practically ought to be. They develope every 
principle of the virtuous in morals, and describe 
every modification of the decorous in manners. 
They please without the glare of ornament, and 
they instruct without the formality of precept. 
They are the produce of a mind enlightened by 
study, invigorated by observation ; comprehensive, 
but not visionary ; delicate, but not fastidious ; too 
sagacious to be warped by prejudice, and too gene- 
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rous to be cramped by suspicion : they are distin- 
guished by language adapted to the sentiment, hnd 
by effort proportioned to the ocqhsion : tJiey 6on- 
tain elegance withoiit affectation, grandeur without 
bombast, satire without buffoonery, and philosophy 
.without jargon.” 

Thp vjalue of verbal criticism"' is thus fairly and 
forcibly st^tC^. 

“ The attention of the pre§ipnt age has been very 
generally directed to experimental philosophy, to 
historical hivestigation, and to' the discussion of the 
profoundest subjj^s.^in politics, in morals, and 
metaphysics. 

^ * 

Quq^d niagis ad nos 

Pertinetf et iiescirq inlflum est, agitamus. 

As .members, of civjilised society, and as friends 
to the whole commonwealth of literature and sci- 
ence, we acknowledge the utility of such re- 
searches ;* we are sensible of the difficufties attend- 
ing them; and "we admire;- all the judicious and 
intense exertions of the human understanding, by 
which those difflfculties are gradually surmounted. 
But, however extensive may "be the importance of 
the studies, which are now most prevalent,' and 
however brilliant the success with which they nily 
have been prosecuted, we feel no diminution of our 
reverence for the labours of those scholars who have 
employed their abilities in explaining the sense, 
and in correcting the text of ancient writers. 
Verbal criticism has been rarely despised sincerely 
by any man who was capable of cultivating it suc- 
cessfully ; and if the comparative dignity of any 
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kind of learning is to be measured t)y the talents of 
these, who are most distinguishec^for the acquisition 
of it, phjilology will hold no inconsiderable rank in 
the various and 'splendid'clasi|ps' of hujnan know- 
ledge. By a tritO'and frivo^d; sort of pleasantry, 
verbal critics are often holden up to ridicule, as 
noisy triflers, as abject drudges, as arbiters of 
commas, as measurers oj[ syllables, lis the very lac- 
queys and slaves of learning, whose greatest ambi- 
tion is “to pursue the triumph and partake the 
gale” which w&fts writers of genius into’the wisbed- 
for haven of faih'e. 'Iiu^;['«^n,.m this subordinate 
capacity, so muoh dcrided,^solitd!eund5rstood, they 
frequently have occasion for more extent and va- 
riety of information, for more efforts of reflection 
and research, for more's<^idity t)f judgment, more 
strength of memory, and, we .ar^’ -not ashamed to 
add, more vigour of imagination^ fhaft ,we see dis- 
played by many sciolists, who, in their own esti- 
mation, ar^ original authors. Some of the very 
satellites of Jupiter are superior in magnitude, and, 
perhaps, in lustre, to such primary planets as Mars 
and the Earth.” 
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CHABTER XXII. 

A. D. 1794—1795. 

Case of Joseph llleriald, the pupil and friend of Dr. Parr — His 
tiial for seditio^ot Edinbuiglv^Sentence of fourteen years' 
transpoitation passed upon him— His removal to London — 
His long confinement in prison — His expressions of high re- 
gard for Dr. Parr in a loiter from on board tlie Hulks— Dr. 
Parr’s letter tor him— His voyage to Botany Bay— Ilis arri- 
val— His death. 

In the course of the year 1794, the mind of Dr. 
Barr was jiainfully agitated, by the cruel fate of one 
of his carlit'r jmpilfi, the riohly-giftcd, the greatly 
imprudent, but dreadfully injured, Joseph Gerrald; 
to whom he was attaelied with a fondness truly 
paternal; and by whom he was beloved, with ail 
the sincerity and warmth of filial affection. 

He was a natite of the We.st Indies, where lie 
possessed an estate of 3000/. a year ; but a large 
ptu'tion of it was consumed in the coursp^ of a long 
litigation, in the ex])ensive courts of that country, 
lie was sent to England for his education ; and 
had the good fortune to be placed under the care 
of the master of Stanmore School. He was a young 
man of high talents, and high attainments ; of the 
nicest feelings of rectitude, and the keenest sense 
of honour; of firmness never to be shaken, of 
courage never to be daunted, in what he conceived 
to be a great or a good cause. Unhappily, he suf- 
fered himself to be hurried into irregularities. 
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which it is neither necessary to palliate, nor |K)s- 
sible to excuse. 

In a course of dissipation, he soon wasted his 
fortune, and deeply injured his. health ; and yet, in 
the midst of all, he never renounced his virtuous 
principles, ahd never wholly neglected his intellec- 
tual improvement. He pursued, indeed, his plea- 
sures and his studies, with near45^equal ardour ; 
and though too eagerly bent on the gratification of' 
low desires ; yet he ever showed that noble jias- 
sions still throbbed within him;, ami he never* 
destroyed in those around him the hopes of seeing 
him rise, at length, to all that excellence, of 
which he was capable. 

Leaving England early in life, he went to Ame- 
rica ; and practised, for some time, as an advocate 
in the courts of Pennsylvania.. Fired with the 
love of liberty, first kindled by his study of Gre- 
cian and Roman history and literature, and after- 
wards reanimated by his residence in the land of 
republican freedom, he returned to England ; and 
enrolled himself among the bold and ardent pa- 
triots, who, about the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, stood forward in the great cause of political 
renovation, with more zeal, it must be owned, than 
discretion ; with the greatest purity of intention, 
no doubt, but with too much theoretical extrava- 
gance, and too little practical wisdom. Several of 
these, of whom Mr. Gcrrald was one, having met 
in what they called the “ Convention of Delegates,” 
at Edinburgh, were suddenly a[)prehended on a 
charge of sedition ; and were successively brought 
to trial, before the High Court of Justiciary. 
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Being himself in London, at large on bail, when 
he first heard of the trial and conviction of his 
associates, he was seriously advised and earnestly 
entreated, by his revered tutor and by other friends, 
to save himself from' a relentless persecution, by 
flight ; and they generously offered to indemnify 
his bail against all pecuniary forfeiture. But every 
such proposal, 'though repeatedly urged upon him, 
he resolutely and even indignantly rejected, con- 
ceiving it to be a dereliction of duty, and a viola- 
tion of honour.. Though he knew himself prejudged 
and foredoomed, he hastened to his trial, with all 
the' high and heroic spirit of the Athenian sage, 
placed in similar circumstances, and pressed by 
similar entreaties ; who, rather than seem to elude 
the sentence of the law, or to shrink from the sup- 
port of a good cause, nobly refused to escape, and 
greatly resolved to die. 

“ He heard my proposal attentively,” says Dr. 
Parr, in a written memorandum of this extraordi- 
nary occurrence, “ but with no emotion of joy. 
At first he paused ; then, after calmly discussing 
with me the propriety of the proposal, he peremp- 
torily refused to accede to it; and finally, after 
hearing m^ earnest entreaties, and affectionate 
remonstrances, closed our conversation in words 
to the following effect : — ‘ In any ordinary case,’ 
said he, ‘ I should, without the smallest hesitation, 
and with the warmest gratitude, avail myself of 
your offer. I readily admit that my associates will 
not suffer more, because I suffer less. I am in- 
clined to believe with you, that the sense of their 
own sufferings will be alleviated by their knowr 
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ledge of my escape. But my honour is pledged ; 
and no opportunity for flight, however favourable, 
no expectation of danger, however alarming, no 
excuse for consulting my own safety, however 
plausible, shall induce me to violate that pledge. 
I gave it to men, whom I esteem, and respect, and 
pity ; to men, who, by avowing sinjilar principles, 
have been brought into similar peril ; to men, who 
were confirmed in those principles, and led into 
that peril, by the influence of my own arguments, 
my own persuasions, and my own example. Un- 
der these circumstances, they became partakers of 
my responsibility to the law ; and therefore, under 
no circumstances, will I shrink from the participa- 
tion with them in the rigours of any punishment, 
which that law, as likely to be administered in 
Scotland, may ordain for us.’ He uttered the fore- 
going words emphatically, but not turbulently ; and 
finding him fixedly determined upon returning 
that night to Scotland, I did not harass*his mind 
by any farther remonstrance. He was very calm, 
before we parted ; and I left him, under the very 
strongest impressions of compassion for his suffer- 
ings, admiration of his courage, and moral appro- 
bation of his delicacy and his fidelity.’^ 

The trial came on March 3, 1794. The defence 
of the accused, by himself, though an astonishing 
display of powerful reasoning and glowing elo- 
quence, proved unavailing. A most unrighteous 
and barbarous sentence of transportation for the 
term of fourteen years was pronounced upon him ; 
though it was strongly urged that such a sentence, 
to one in his state of declining health, would be 
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equivalent to a sentence of death. In April fol- 
lowing, Mr. Gerrald was removed to London, and 
committed to Newgate ; whence, in October, he 
was transferred to Giltspur-street prison. Dbring 
tlie long period of his confinement, his sufferings 
were soothed, and his mind was cheered, by his 
frequent and numerous visitors, of whom some 
were of high rank. Various offers of money made 
to him by private persons, it is said, he pertina- 
ciously declined. It is even related that the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, at the close of his trial, 
went to him ; apologised for the part which a pain- 
ful duty had imposed ; and, at the same time, 
placing in his hands a purse of money, pressed it 
upon his acceptance ; which, however, though des- 
titute, Gerrald, gratefully, indeed, yet somewhat 
proudly, refused. But, what may seem still more 
incredible, it is further related, that, when a pardon 
was offered by the secretary of state, on condi- 
tions which appeared to him incdhipatible with the 
dictates of his conscience, he rejected it with firm- 
ness, and not wholly without some strong feelings 
of indignation.' 

After remaining more than twelve months, im- 
mured in tl»e prisons of London, on May 2, 1795, 
about three in the afternoon, just as he was lying 
down to take some repose, which his ill-health ren- 
dered necessary, he was suddenly called out of his 
apartment ; and without being permitted to return, 
or to take leave of his infant daughter, the com- 

' Manrice’s Memoirs, part 2. p. 166. Beloe’s Sexagenarian, 
vol. i. p. 
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panion of his imprisonment, he was instantly put 
into a post-chaise, conveyed to Gosport, sent on 
board the “ Sovereign” transport, which was then 
already freighted with its living cargo, and soon 
afterwards set sail for Botany Bay. 

In this manner, as Dr. Parr often related the 
story, the ill-fated Gerrald was needlessly and 
barbarously hurried away, from the shores of Eng- 
land ; and not only was personal intercourse with 
his friends prohibited, but even communication by 
letter was interdicted. “ Struck with amaze and 
horror at this flagitious conduct, useless in every 
way to justice, I sat up all niglit,” said Dr. Parr to 
a friend, “and wrote a letter of six sides to 
Wyndham. I never wrote any thing before or since 
so severe. I sent off the letter, to which I never 
got a reply ; but an order was given to allow the 
communication. Wyndham must have felt that 
remonstrance, if ever he felt any thing in his life.”' 

In a letter, dated “Portsmouth, Majr 10, 1795, 
on board the ftulks” — addressed to one of his 
warmly sympathising and kindly attentive friends, 
the much-injured Gerrald thus expresses the vir- 
tuous and grateful sentiments, which glowed in his 
breast, so honourable at once to himself and his 
preceptor. 

“ My dear Mr. Philips — I know not how to ex- 
press the rising sentiments of my heart, for your 
unbounded kindness to me. The best return, the 
only return I can make, is, to convince you, by the 
virtue and energy of my conduct, that I am not 


* New Monthly Mag. May, 1826. 
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altogether unworthy of your friendship. A parade 
of professions neither suits you, nor me, nor the oc- 
casion. You know my feelings, and will, therefore, 
do justice to them : and with this simple observa- 
tion, I close the subject. I have repeatedly at- 
tempted to write to my ever honoured and loved 
friend and father. Dr. Parr ; but it is impossible. 
The tender and filial affection which I bear to him, 
the recollection of the many endearing scenes 
which we have passed together, the sacred relation 
which subsists between Joseph Gerrald and that 
Samuel Parr,* who poured into my untutored mind 
the elements of all, either of learning or morals, 
Avhich is valuable about me ; whose great instruc- 
tions planted in my bosom the seeds of magnani- 
mity, which I trust I now display, and at which 
persecution herself must stand abashed ; all these, 
my friend, rush at once upon my mind, and form a 
conflict of feeling, an awful confusion, which I can- 
not describe ; but which he, who is the cause, I 
know can feelj and feel in the molt full and virtu- 
ous extent. To the greater part of my friends, I 
have written — to Dr. Parr I have not written ; but 
to his heart my silence speaks. The painter who 
could not express the excessive grief, covered with 
a veil the face of Agamemnon. Tell him, then, 
my dear Mr. Philips, that if ever I have spoken 
peevishly of his .supposed neglect of me, he must, 
nay, I know he will, attribute it to its real cause — 
a love, vehement and jealous, and which, in a tem- 
per like Gerrald’s, lights its torches at the fire of the 
furies. And when my tongue uttered any harsh- 
ness of expression, even at that very period my 
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heart would have bled for him ; and the compunc- 
tion of the next moment inflicted a punishment far 
more than adequate to the guilt of the preceding 
one. Tell him to estimate my situation not by the 
tenderness of his own feelings, but by the firmness 
of mine. Tell him that if my destiny is apparently 
•rigorous, the unconquerable firmness of my mind 
breaks the blow, which it cannot avert ; and that, 
enlisted as I am* in the cause of truth and virtue, I 
bear about me a patient integrity, which no blan- 
dishments can corrupt, and a heart which no dan- 
gers can daunt. Tell him, in a word, that as I have 
hitherto lived, let the hour of dissolution come 
M'hen it may, I shall die the pupil of Samuel Pafr.” 
&c. See. 

On his part, the kind and considerate preceptor 
was not unmindful of his injured and suffering pu- 
pil. As Gerrald was removed, without the allow- 
ance of one moment of time for preparation, and 
almost without the common necessaries of life. Dr. 
Parr immediate!^ raised for him a small sum, by 
subscription among his friends, and accompanied 
that seasonable supply with a letter, most worthy, 
indeed, of himself; which, for the soft and gentle 
tone of its ’reproof— for the wise and holy strain of 
its admonition — and, for the soft -and soothing ten- 
derness of its consolation, it is impossible to read, 
without admiring and revering the kind friend and 
comforter, or without deeply commiserating, and 
yet in some degree congratulating, the sufferer : — 
Cujus fatoillacrymans soleo, hanc epistolam legens. 
The pecuniary contribution found its way, at length, 
to the unfortunate person for whom it was intended ; 
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but alas! there is reason to fear that the letter, by 
some deplorable fatality, never reached him ; and 
that he lived the shojt remainder of his days, and 
passed the lingering hours of dissolution, without 
the support and the relief, which that letter could 
not have failed to afford him. But though lost to 
him, it will not be lost to others. In these pages 
it shall be faithfully recorded, for the gratification 
of all, to whom it is delightful to contemplate the 
spectacle of wisdom and kindness weeping over the 
misfortunes, lightening the sorrow, dnd animating 
the courage, of youthful patriotism, when drooping 
and dying under the arm of cruel and relentless 
oppression. 

“Dear Joseph, — I hear with indignation and 
horror that the severe sentence, passed upon you 
in Scotland, will shortly be carried into execution ; 
and remembering that I was once your master, 
that I have long been your friend, and that I am 
your fellow-creature, made so by the hand of God ; 
and that by every law of that religion, in which I 
hope to live and die, I ought to be your comforter ; 
now, dear Joseph, I am for the last time writing 
to you. Oh ! my dear friend, at this moment my 
heart sinks within me ; and, with a wish to say a 
thousand things, I am hardly able to say one. But 
you shall not leave this land without one sincere — 
one affectionate — one solemn farewell. Joseph, 
before we meet again, that bosom which now 
throbs for you, and the tongue which now dictates, 
will be laid in the cold grave. Be it so. Yet, my 
dear friend, 1 must cherish the hope, that death is 
not the end of such a being as man. No ! Joseph, 
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no ! there is a moral government going on, and in 
the course of it our afflictions will cease, and com- 
pensation will be made us, I trust, for all our un- 
merited sufferings. There is another world, and 
a better ; and in that world I pray to God, that I 
may meet your face again. Bear up, I beseech 
you, against the hard and cruel oppression, which 
the evil spirit of these times, and your own want of 
discretion, have brought upon you . Mackintosh has 
informed me of that which is about to happen, and 
I have done all that I can in your favour. Let me 
conjure you to conduct yourself, not only with 
firmness, but also with calmness. Do not, by tur- 
bulence in conversation or action, give your ene- 
mies occasion , to make the cup of misery more 
bitter. Reflect seriously upon your past life, and 
review many of those opinions which you have un- 
fortunately taken up; and which you know, from 
experience, have little tended to make you a haj)- 
pier or a bettor .man. I do not mean, Joseph, to 
reproach you. No! — such an intention, at such a 
crisis, ought to be far from my heart. But I do 
mean to advise you, and to excite you to such a 
use of your talents as may console you under the 
sorrows of this life, and prepare you effectually for 
all that is to follow. I will send you a few books, 
in addition to other matters. They will cheer you, 
in the dreary hours, you will have to pass upon that 
forlorn spot, to which the inhuman governors of 
this country are about to send you. Some time 
ago, I saw your dear boy, and depend upon it, that 
for his sake and yours, I will show him all the 
kindness in my power. I shall often think of you. 
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Yes, Joseph ! and there are moments, too, when I 
shall pray for you. Farewell, dear Joseph Ger- 
rald, and believe me your most unfeigned and 
afflicted friend, 

Samuel Parr. 

Hatton, May, ITiSs. 

“ Pray write to me — God Almighty bless you, 
Joseph — farewell.” 

The promise whieh he here gave, and which he 
had before given, to take charge of one of his two 
children, a son, thus cruelly bereaved of their only 
surviving parent. Dr. Parr most faithfully and anxi- 
ously performed. Amongst other important ser- 
vices, he had the good fortune to obtain for him 
the favourable notice of Dr. Howley, the present 
highly venerated and truly excellent Bishop of Lon- 
don ; and, in his last will. Dr. Parr warmly ex- 
presses his sense of obligation to that prelate, “ for 
his humane and generous behaviour to Joseph Ger- 
rald, whom an unfortunate, rash, but most inge- 
nious and most eloquent father, in the anguish of 
his spirit, committed to his friendly protection.” 

Setting sail, towards the end of May, 1795, Mr. 
Gerrald left the shores of that country, to which 
he returned no more. During his voyage, he 
suffered much from bodily disorder, and still more, 
if possible, from the degi*ading and painful circum- 
stances of his situation. It is related, by his for- 
mer school-fellow, Mr. Maurice, that a mutiny of 
the convicts, on board the same vessel, was sup- 
pressed, and a massacre of the officers prevented, 
by his influence and his exertions. Mr. Maurice 
also mentions, with much approbation, that of the 
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books which he selected as a source of consolation, 
amid the weariness of solitude, and the languor of 
disease, one, which he most highly prized, was 
" Cudworth’s Intellectual System.” ‘ 

Early in November, Mr. Gei-rald reached the 
place of his final destination. He arrived in a very 
feeble and declining state of health ; and, gradually 
growing worse, at the end of about five months, 
he found a refuge from all his sufferings in the 
grave. A few hours before he expired, calling 
some friends to his bed-side, he said, “ I die in the 
best of causes ; and, as you witness, without re- 
pining.” He was buried in a garden forming part 
of a little plot of ground, which he had purchased 
at Fari® Cove in Port Jackson. The inscription 
on his tomb records that “ he died a martyr to the 
liberties of his country, March 16, 1796, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age.” * 

‘ Maurice’s Memoirs, part 2. p. 166. 

® “ On the 5th of Nov. 1795, arrived Mr. Joseph Gerrald, a 
prisoner, in a very weak and impaired state of health. In this 
gentleman we saw, that not even elegant manners, great abili- 
ties, the gifts of nature mntuied by education (because he mis- 
applied them), could save him from landing an exile on a bar- 
barous shore; where the few who were civilised must pity 
while they admired him.” — “ At three in the morning, lOlh 
March, 1796, Mr. Gerrald breathed his last; glorying in being 
a martyr to the cause which he termed that of freedom, and 
considering as an honour that exile, which brought him, to an 
untimely grave.”— Co///?i6’ IJist. of Ntw South Wales, p. 433. 
469. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A. D. IIH. 

Death of Sir Wm. Jones — His character— His literary attain- 
mcnts— Hia. friendship with Dr. Parr— Lord Teignmoiitirs 
Memoirs of his Life — Disingenuousness of that biographer 
in the opinion of Dr. Paley, and of Dr. Parr — Death of Mr. 
Gibbon — Dr. Parr’s high opinion of him and of his works — 
His epitaph written by Dr. Parr— His observations on the 
state of the Universities — Dr. Parr’s remarks in reply. 

In the year 1794, the whole civilised commu- 
nity of Europe and Asia, and even of America, was 
struck with one common sentiment of deep-felt 
sorrow, by the mournful intelligence of the death, 
after a short illness, of the excellent and incompa- 
rable Sir Wm. Jones, so justly the pride of his 
countiy, and so truly the wonder and the glory of 
his age. Rarely, indeed, in any age or any coun- 
try, has ever been exhibited, more largely or more 
happily blended, all that is great with all that is good 
in human character; and few have commanded, in 
a higher degree, the esteem and the admiration, 
united with the love and the gratitude of mankind. 
In him extraordinary powers of intellect, early and 
diligently cultivated, were assiduously and success- 
fully devoted to literary pursuits, very diversified 
in their nature ; but all important, more or less, in 
themselves, and all consecrated, with anxious care, 
to the noblest purposes of human improvement and 
happiness. In him, also, — and this is his highest 
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praise — the richest endowments of mind were ac- 
companied with the best dispositions of the heart ; 
and his talents and his virtues reflected mutual 
splendour on each other. His piety was at once 
rational and fervent ; his moral taste was pure 
and uncorrupted ; hi^moral and political integrity 
was not to be shaken by the most seductive offers 
of honour or profit; and the warm benevolence of 
spirit, which glowed so intensely in the amiable 
charities of private life, expanded itself into all 
the sentiments of the truest patriotism, and the 
most generous philanthropy. 

As a linguist, for the extent of his attainments, 
he was unrivalled. His knowledge included all the 
ancient and most of the modern languages, amount- 
ing, in number, to no fewer than twenty-eight; many 
of which he studied critically, and well under- 
stood all. As a scholar, the wide range of his re- 
searches embraced the literature of the earlier, the 
middle, and the later ages, and of the eastern 
united with that of the western hemis])hcrc. He 
was a man of science, as well as a man of letters ; 
and, among other branches, directed particidar 
attention to those of chymistry and anatomy. For 
the vigorous exercise of his faculties, he often dived 
deep into the abstruser mathematics ; and, for a 
pleasing relaxation, amused himself with the study 
of botany, and the theory of music. As a lawyer, 
his chosen profession, he was profoundly versed in 
all the legal principles and forms, both of the 
country in which he was born, and of the distant 
country in which he was appointed to discharge — 
and most ably and faithfully did he discharge ! — . 
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the highest judicial functions. India, as well as 
England, had cause to mourn his loss ; and all 
the more deplored the event, as it so unexpect- 
edly and so prematurely deprived the world of 
one, whom the unanimous suffrages of the wise and 
good of mankind have pl^ed among the most 
perfect and the most exalmd of human beings. 
He elosed his short, but brilliant and important 
eareer, April 27, 1794, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age. 

It is no slight honour, refleeted on the name even 
of Dr. Parr, ta say, that he was the early, the 
constant, the esteemed, and beloved friend of Sir 
William Jones. Their friendship began^ as already 
related, in school-boy days, from similarity of tastes, 
and Hie union of studies and amusements. It was 
cemented by congeniality of sentiment on all the 
more important subjects of literature, politics, and 
religion ; and was continued and increased, through 
advancing life, by increasing admiration of each 
others virtues and talents : nor wa* it terminated 
but by that last solemn event, whieh puts an end 
to all the amiable and delightful eonnexions of 
men with their fellow-men in.this World, for ever. 

In a pamphlet, which appeared soon after the 
melancholy intelligence of his death arrived in 
England, Dr. Parr mentions, with mournful regret, 
his illustrious friend, as one of the four persons who 
had possessed a larger share of his confidence, than 
any other human being ; adding, “ for the sake of 
learning and virtue, I will apply to him, with a few 
alterations, what Plato said of Soerates — ’'HZs 
TtXcuT^ Tou irctipw lysvsTO, av^pog, tog 
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vavTmv w» ivupddiifuv, leo'huiuilditrTaTW, xai (tar 
Xia-ra xaXou xa\ ayadoS." ' . In a later publication. 
Dr. Parr speaks of him “ as a man rmsed far above 
his contemporaries, et hatura admirabili, et exqut- 
sitadoctrina, et singulari industria * and, in another 
still more recent, calls him the illustrious and un- 
paralleled Sir Williadk’ Jones, his pre-eminently 
learned school-fellow and friend.” * 

It has been said that Dr. Parr once designed 
to write the life of Sir William Jones ; and, if it be 
so, this, and the intended lives of Johnson, Sumner, 
and Fox, were the four literary projects, of which 
the execution, no doubt, would have done equal 
honour to Mmself, and to those whose merits 
would have been so strikingly delineated, and so 
splendidly emblazoned. But of all these /air 
projects, alas ! it is to be feared, the true and the 
whole account is pretty nearly as follows : that the 
first never proceeded beyond the mere intention of 
writing ; that the second advanced no farther than 
preparatory researches, of much labour, indeed, and 
of no small extent; that the third ended in col- 
lecting and arranging all the materials, and yet 
leaving the work in a state not fit for publication ; 
and that the last shrunk away from a “ Life,” into 
a mere sketch of character ; which, however excel- 
lent in itself, was but a small.compensation to the 
public, for the disappointment of expectati^s, too 
inconsiderately excited on the one side, and too 
hastily admitted on the other. 

' Reply to CoiiiUc, p. 80. * Spiul Sermon, p. 109. 

> Bibl. Parr. p. 225. 690. 

vor.. I. Z 
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Within a few years after the death of Sir Wm. 
Jones, it is well known, that “ Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings” were given to the public by his 
friend and his intimate associate in India, Lord 
Teignmouth. Though, in this work, ample justice, 
upon the whole, is done to the great and the ele- 
vated character which it prdEesses to describe ; yet, 
by many persons, to whom that character was 
intimately known, the work was not read without 
some strong feelings of disapprobation ; because it 
fails in giving a full and fair representation of Sir 
William Jones’ opinions on the two most important 
subjects, religion and politics ; or rather, because, 
on those subjects, it contains much misrepre- 
sentation. 

Dr. Paley, according to the report of his biogra- 
pher, Mr. Mcadley, often animadverted, with some 
severity, on the very “ unsatisfactory accounts” 
which Lord Teignmouth has given of Sir William 
.fones’ political principles and conduct. “ He was 
a great republican,” ‘ said Dr. Paley, “ when I 


‘ “ Sir IVm. Jones' Dialogue between a Farmer and a Coun- 
try Gentleman, on the Principles of Government. A most able 
dialogue, published without his name, by Sir William Jones. 
He told me he wrote it after a conversation, in which he main- 
tained, and Vergennes denied, that the first principles of g^- 
vernment^ould be made intelligible to plain, illiterate readers. 
Prv • • • f', who was present, doubted. Jones wrote the dialogue 

in French. They met. Vergennes yielded — decided. 

Jones, on his return, translated the book, and it was published, 
without animadversion, by the Constitutional Society. His 
brother-in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, procured a Welsh 
translation ; then came the prosecution from Fitzmaurice, the 
righteous and rival magistrate of the Dean. Ail this I heard 
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knew him alluding to a period when the accom- 
plished barrister was distinguishing himself by his 
writings, and by his exqj^tions to obtain some im- 
portant reforms in the British constitution. ** The 
sentiments which he then avowed so decidedly,” 
continued Dr. Paley, he certainly never after- 
wards disclaimed ; and his sentiments on questions 
of great public importance ought to have been 
neither extenuated nor withheld.” ‘ But nothing 
of all this appears in Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs.' 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, that 
the approbation of republican principles is not in 
the least inconsistent with a full acknowledgment 
of all the excellencies which really belong to the 
English constitution, as fitted to secure and pro- 
mote, in a high degree, the peace, the order, • the 
freedom, and the happiness of this country. To 
be a true and loyal member of the British commu- 
nity, we are not surely required to believe that its 
government has touched the very point of perfec- 
tion ; nor are wP obliged to assert that other forms 
or modifications of government may not hereafter 
be devised, more excellent than all that have pre- 
ceded, more accommodated to the feelings, and 
better adapted to the views and wants of people, 
in a more advanced state of social refinement and 
moral improvement. 

In the censure, severe as it is, pronounced by 

when talking, at his chambers in the Temple, with Jones, on the 
Monday after he had been knighted, and the prosecution against 
the Dean commenced. The preface. Sir William Jones told 
me, was written by Bishop Shipley. S. P.” 

■ Memoirs of Paley, p. 2‘20. 
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Dr. Paley, on the disingenuous concealment, so 
discreditable to the character of Lord Teignmouth, 
as a biographer. Dr. Parr entirely concurred ; and 
the same censure he extended from the account pf 
the political, to that which is also given of the 
religious opinions of Sir William Jones. In de- 
scribing the long and anxious inquiry which pre- 
ceded conviction, as might be expected, in the 
case of one>6f the most upright, as well as enlight- 
ened of men ; and in tracing the progress of his 
mind from a state of doubt and difficulty, to that 
of firm belief in the Jewish and Christian revela- 
tions, the narrative is, no doubt, substantially 
correct, as it is deeply interesting. But when 
Lord Teignmouth, whose creed is highly orthodox, 
laboured to make it appear that Sir William Jones 
adopted the same creed, he must have strangely 
misconceived, or wilfully misrepresented, the truth. 

Dr. Parr often asserted in the hearing of the 
present writer, as from his own knowledge, that so 
far from admitting the popular views of Christianity, 
Sir William Jones held those which are commonly 
distinguished by the name of Unitarianism. That 
assertion is, indeed, proved, as far as negative proof 
can go, by the passages from his writings, produced 
by Lord Teignmouth in the “Memoirs.” Inall these, 
it is impossible not to remark, the total absence of 
every expression, which might imply the admission 
of such a theological system, as that attributed to 
him by his biographer. Every one o£ his devo- 
tional pieces, and all his observations of a religious 
kind, proceed upon the principles of what the 
learned Dr. Lardner calls the ancient Nazarean 
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doctrine, or that of the early Jewish Christians. 
In some degree, on the authority of these very 
passages, and still mor«, on the decisive authority 
of Dr. Parr,* the writer thinks himself warranted 

* Proofs of the disingenuousness or strange misconception of 
Lord Teignmouth. — “ The following,” says his Lordship, “ is a 
direct and public avowal of Sir Wm. Jones* belief in the divi- 
nity of our Saviour;** — no doubt, in the orthodox sense of the 
word is meant:— “ Tlie title, Son of God, was often applied, 
by a bold figure, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, to angels, to 
holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 
call God their Father; and, in this large sense, the Apostle to 
the Romans calls the elect the children of God, and the Mes- 
siah, the first-born among many brethren. But the words on///- 
hegotten are applied transcendently and incomparably to him 
alone. His being bord of a virgin, alone might fully justify 
that phrase.**— “ This quotation affords,’* as his Lordshfji adds, 

a decisive proof of the belief of Sir Wm. Jones in the sublime 
(i. c. the orthodox) doctrines of the Christian religion ! I *' 
Again— the following expressions, Lord Teignmouth calls a de- 
cisive testimony of his reliance on the merits of a Redeemer, 
i. e. in the orthodox sense of the words ! ! — “ Admit me not 
weighing my unworthiness, but through thy mercy declared in 
Christ, into thy heavenly mansions,** &c. Again — the follow- 
ing expressions are represented by his Lordship as an avowal 
of Sir Wm. Jones’ faith in the godhead of Christ!!—** I can- 
not help believing the divinity {not deity) of the Messiah, 
from the undisputed authority, and manifest completion of 
many prophecies, especially those of Isaiah, in the only person 
recorded in history to whom they are applicable.” Yet a few 
pages afterwards, in the same work, Sir 'Wm. ?ones styles 
Moses ** the divine legate*' If the above are instances of dis- 
ingenuousness, is not the following something worse '{•—Passage 
as given hy Lord Teignmouth, to show that Sir fVm. Jones 
believed the common Trinitarian doctrine, ** Nothing can be 
more evident, than that (to use the words of Sir Wm. Jones) the 
Indian Triad and that of Plato are infinitely removed from the 
holiness and the solemnity of the Christian doctrine of the 
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in placing Sir William Jones amongst the members 
of the anti-trinitarian and anti-calvinistic schools of 
Christian philosophers; and of adding his illus- 
trious name to those, of Newton, Locke, and 
Milton, . of Clarke, Tucker,' Hartley, and Law.* 

In the same year, 1794, the literary world suf- 
fered another eclipse of its splendour in the death 
of the author of the “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Mr. Gibbon was exposed to 
much and deserved reproach, not for his rejection 
of Christianity — since honest, though mistaken, 
opinion, who has a right to condemn ? — but for his 
artful and insidious mode of attacking it : yet it 
would be a violation of all justice, nOt to acknow- 
ledge in him, a learned and accomplished scholar, 
an elegant and powerful writer, a pleasing and in- 
structive companion, and an amiable and virtuous 
man. But if his personal character obtained for 
him, less than it deserved, the general esteem ; he 
had the gratification to receive, in its full measure, 
that grateful applause, to which he has entitled 
himself, as a writer, by directing the powers of his 

Trinity, and that the Trinity of our Church cannot without pro- 
faneness be compared with that of the Hindus.”— TAc«fl»ie 
sage as tvrilien by Sir William himself, “ The Ijiidian Triad 
and that of Pluto are infinitely removed from the holiness and the 
solemnity oX that doctrine, which pious Christians have deduced 
from texts in the Gospel ; though other Christians, as pious, 
openly profess their dissent from it. Each sect piust be justi- 
fied by its own faith and good intentions. This only I mean 
to inculcate, that the Trinity of our Church canndf without pro- 
faneness be compared with that of ll)C Hindus.”— JVorhs, 
vol.ii.p. 9. 41. 235, 236, 237. 

* Author of “ 'I’he Light of Nature Pursued,” 

* Bishop of Carlisle. 
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mind so successfully, and by applying the stores 
of his learning so happily, to the elucidation of one 
of the most eventful and important periods in the 
history of the world. ^ 

Those who were in the habit of conversing with 
Dr. Parr, well know that he was ever accustomed 
to speak of Mr. Gibbon with all the respect due 
to the virtues of his private life, and with all the 
admiration due to his talents and his k:quiremeuts, 
as displayed in his writings, especially in his great 
historical work ; which, in conjunction with those 
of Hume, of Robertson, and we now excitingly 
add of Roscoe, h|LS completely redeemed the British 
nation from* the reproach of having produced no 
history of high reputation and dignity. Dr. Parr 
could not, indeed, but deplore Mr. Gibbon’s dis- 
belief of Christianity; and he has publicly cen- 
sured him, because he cast away the evidence of 
all miracles whatever, and because he derided, 
as well as rejected divine revelation. At the same 
time, however, he turned with horror from the 
thought of deprecating his worth, as a man, or his 
merit as a scholar and an author. He felt and ac- 
knowledged all the force of the objections, which 
have been urged against some parts of his cele- 
brated history ; and yet he shrunk, with disdain, 
from the too common injustice of decrying, on ac- 
count of these faults, the solidt and the shining ex- 
cellencies of a work, which will for ever remain as 
a monument to the fame of the author, and to the 
honour of the count|y which gave him Inr^. ‘ 

I But see a very different opinion of this work pronounced by 
a great Warburtonian^ with all the proud presumption oftho 
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Dr. Parr could not, then, but exceedingly dislike 
and condemn that censorious bigotry in relation to 
Mr. Gibbon, which vented its rage in unmeasured 
abuse and indiscriminate censure ; and it was with 
unfeigned pleasure thaf he bore his testimony of 
approbation to the strain of calm reasoning, and to 
the spirit of amiable candour, with which the 
“ Apology for Christianity ” is written, by a liberal 
and enlightened prelate, the late Bp. Watson, who, 
in exposing the erroneous views of Mr. Gibbon, did 
ample justice to the good qualities of the man, and 
to the great qualities of the historian. On that 
occasion, it excited, in Dr. Parr, the utmost indig- 
nation to hear of the perverse and^petulant remark 
of Bp. Hurd ; who, offended by the display of a 
spirit so opposite to that of his own Warburtonian 
school, converted the mildness and the candour of 
the reasoner into an argument against the since- 
rity of the writer — spitefully observing, — “ The 
Apology was well enough, if the author were in 
earnest.” ' 

With this fair disposition to render to all their 
due, and to weigh impartially the merits and the 
defects of others, it will not surprise the reader to 
be told that, on 'receiving from Lord Sheffield, the 

school to which he belonged; closing with the following 
words — ** Mr. Gibbon survived but a short time his favourite 
work. Yet he lived loQg enough to know, that the most and 
best of his readers were much unsatisfied with him. ’ And a few 
years more may, not improbably, leave him withoutppe admirer. 
Such is the fate of those who will write thf^mselves into fame, 
in defiance of all the principles of true taste and true wisdom !" 
— llurd*s Works, vol. v. p. 401. 

* “ Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Watson,” vol. i. p. 99. 
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friend and the biographer of the deceased histo- 
rian, a request to take upon himself the task of 
writing the monumental inscription. Dr. Parr, with- 
out hesitation, signified hf^ compliance. Though 
he might see something in the character of Mr. 
Gibbon, of which he did not approve, yet he saw 
much which a Christian divine, without the re- 
proach of inconsistency, might applaud. Aware, 
indeed, of the delicacy of the task, undertaken by 
one who was an ecclesiastic, he thought it prudent 
to consult the opinions of his illustrious friend, 
Mr. Fox, and of his much-honoured friend. Dr. 
Routh, of Magd^en College, Oxford ; and by his 
own good judgment, aided by their excellent ad- 
vice, he was happily guided in the choice of 
his topics, and the selection of his phraseology. 
Nothing could be more just and appropriate to the 
great subject of the epitaph, than the praises be- 
stowed on the high powers of his mind, and the 
vast compass of his knowledge, on his pre-emi- 
nence as an historian, exhibited in the luminous 
pages which trace the declining and the fallen for- 
tunes of Rome ; on the richness, the harmony, the 
elegfance, the vigour, and the splendour of his style, 
as a writer ; on the sagacity of his observations 
and the moderation of his temper, as a philosopher 
and a politician, and on the blended kindness, 
afiability, and dignity which marked his character 
as a man and a gentleman. The inscription to the 
memory of Gibbon is regarded, by competent 
judges, as one of thq^best of the many which pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Dr. Parr.' 

‘ See App. No. III. 
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But whilst he rendered all due respect to the 
estimable qualities of Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Parr was 
not the less firm in opposing whatever might ap- 
pear to him unjust or erroneous in his opinion. It 
is well known that Mr. Gibbon has inserted in 
the very interesting “ Memoirs of his own Life” 
strictures on the moral and literary state of the 
two Universities ; written, it may be allowed, with 
too much contemptuousness of spirit, and yet it 
cannot be denied that his remarks are founded, to 
a considerable degree, in truth and justice. It is 
certain, that the same representations in substance, 
though, perhaps, less offensive in form, have been 
held forth by other persons, whose motives few 
will dare to impugn, and whose authority all would 
be disposed to respect. For, this surely may be 
said of such men as Mr. Gray, Dr. Jebb and Dr. 
Watson, of Cambridge, and Dr. A. Smith, Dr. Na- 
pleton, Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Knox, all men of 
Oxford. 

Amidst the vast body of notes and disquisitions 
subjoined to the Spital Sermon, of which some 
account will be given hereafter. Dr. Parr has en- 
tered on a long and elaborate vindication of the 
two Universities ; in which he appears, the writer 
laments to say, too much the advocate of things 
as they are, and too much the opposer of such 
reforms as all btknan institutions, either from 
original defects, or from growing abuses, or from 
the altered circumstances of the times, require. In 
replying to Mr. Gibbon, Dr> Parr writes with a 
warmth of indignation, and expresses himself with 
a severity of censure, greater than the occasion 
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seems to justify or even to excuse. No good rea- 
son appears for imputing to Mr. Gibbon any un- 
worthy motive in recording the unfavourable 
opinion which, not himself only, but many others, 
have formed of the state of Oxford, and, though 
in a less degree, of its sister University : and it 
seems no more than common candour to believe, 
that he might be actuated by the love of learning 
and the generous wish of human improvement, at 
least as much as by resentful remembrance of the 
treatment which he received, in early life, from 
his own college, or by disdainful anger towards 
the three learned academics who ventured to write 
against him. Because he has exposed, in strong 
colours, some of their great and glaring defects, is 
it just to represent him as hostile to those ancient 
and venerable institutions ? He might admit the 
advantages, which, amidst all their imperfections, 
they still possess ; and yet, without inconsistency, 
condemn their abuses. He might acknowledge 
their utility and importance, to a certain extent ; 
and yet desire, without reproach, to render them, 
by well-considered reforms, more important and 
more extensively useful. It is certain, that he has 
conferred the meed of his liberal praise upon some 
able and active professors, who appeared at Ox- 
ford, after his dismission ; and has noticed, with 
ardent pleasure, the improv^ systems of disci- 
pline which have been, in later years, introduced 
into some colleges. 

It is no answer tp Mr. Gibbon to say, that, 
among the thousands, who have gone forth from 
Oxford and Cambridge, into the great circle of 
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society, there have been many ingenious and learn- 
ed men ; men illustriously great, or eminently good. 
Long, indeed, and splendid is the catalogue which 
Dr. Parr has produced of academics, within his 
own time, who hav^ been celebrated, more or less, 
by classical, oriental, theological, and natural know- 
ledge, by literary talents, by professional skill, or 
by parliamentary abilities ; and among these some, 
undoubtedly, there are, whose names will be in- 
scribed with honourable distinctions in the scrolls 
of immortal fame. But of all these, the question 
is, how much did they owe to the adtantages of 
the place, and how much to themselves, in spite 
of all its disadvantages ? Such men, it has been 
well observed, are like noble and vigorous plants, 
which would grow and flourish, not only in the cul- 
tivated fields or gardens, but on a mountain or in a 
desert. Dr. Parr himself once declared, speaking 
of the two great Grecians, Person and Burney, 
“ that Cambridge, of which they were members, 
had nothing to do with their learning : they would 
have been great any where.” ' Even if it could be 
shown that the Universities before their late reforms 
were excellently adapted to the cultivation of high 
talent: this would not be enough ; unless it could 
be shown also, that such a system was brought 
into vigorous action, as is fitted to call forth inferior 
ability, to animatc^ordinary diligence, and to sti- 
mulate by honours and rewards, to the higher de- 
grees of common proficiency. 

It is pleasing, however, to add that, as Mr. Gib- 
bon’s complaints were not uttered without just 

‘ Blackwood's IVIag^. Nov. 1825. 
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cause, so neither have they been urged without 
good effect. In consequence of his remonstrances, 
the severity of which constitutes, perhaps, their 
value and their eflScacy, supported by the remon- 
strances of others, especially qf Dr. Knox, which 
were scarcely less severe, the public attention has 
been drawn to this important subject, so intimately 
connected with all the great interests of the nation; 
and compelled by the stem voice of public opinion, 
the two Universities have admitted, though “ with 
slow and sullen reluctance,” some great and bene- 
ficial chaniges; particularly, in the institution of 
a more useful and liberal plan of education, in the 
establishment of public examinations, and in the 
institution of college-prizes. But though much 
has been done, much still remains to be done ; es- 
pecially in rendering the new regulations more 
generally efficacious, by extending their salutary 
influence from the gifted few, to the great body of 
their fellow-collegians. At present th^e two Uni- 
versities are rather to be considered as confined 
nunneries for genius, than as spacious and open 
grounds, in which ordinary minds are to be culti- 
vated, and from which the fruits of valuable know- 
ledge may be dispersed in rich abundance, through 
the whole community, including the middle, if not 
the lower, as well as the higher classes. 

“ From the sincere, the ardent, the anxious 
regards which I bear to both Universities,” says 
Dr. Parr, “ I have sometimes wished to see a few 
alterations adihitted into our academical studies ; 
and, perhaps, in both of them might be pointed out 
academical men, who are capable of planning such 
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alterations with wisdom, and of conducting them 
with full and visible effect.” ' 

Some further improvement in* fhe system of uni- 
versity-education, Dr. Parr was; therefore, disposed 
to admit ; and thcg^h his concession is warily ex- 
pressed, and seems to be restricted within scanty 
limits, yet it is known to all his more intimate friends, 
that, since this passage was written, more than 
twenty years ago, he has considerably enlarged his 
views of the reforms, which are not only desirable, 
but urgently necessary, both in church and state, 
both in schools and universities. It was his decided 
opinion, through the later years of his life, that all 
our public institutions require not only to be 
cleared from their abuses, but to be modified and 
renovated, so as to be better adapted to the altered 
circumstances, and the improved state of the times. 

Amongst the most necessary reforms in the re- 
gulation of the two great public seminaries of 
England, what upright and ingenuous mind can 
forbear to wish most ardently, that the strange, 
absurd, nugatory, and immoral practice may be 
speedily abolished, of requiring oaths to be taken 
for the observance of statutes, which it .is impos- 
sible to enforce ; and of demanding subscription to 
numerous and perplexing articles of faith, which 
have not been examined ; or, if examined, it is 
well known, are not generally believed by those 
who subscribe, or even by those who demand the 
subscription ? From this most objectionable test, in 
particular, and from all tests of exclusion whatever. 
Dr. Parr was strongly averse ; and he ever stre- 

‘ Spital Sermon, notes, p. 111. 
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nuously contended, upon the principle of wise 
policy, as well as of strict right, for the admissi- 
bility of every member of the state, whether a 
member of the church or not, into the full partici- 
pation of all the advantages, and all the honours, 
which the Universities have to bfestow. 
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CHAPTER X3^. 

A.D, 1794—1801 

Death of Mr. John Smithcman— -of Mr. Homer— of Bishop 
Horne— of Dr. Balguy — Case of Mr. Oliver, who was tried 
and condemned for murder at Stafford— His intended de- 
fence— Mr. Oliver visited in prison, and attended to the 
place of execution by Dr. Parr — Irel&iid’s literary impos- 
ture— Spital Sermon preached by Dr. Parr— Letter to the 
secretary of the Humane Society. 

In the month of March, 1794, an event, distress- 
ing to Dr. Parr, happened in his own family, at 
Hatton. This was the death, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, of one of his pupils, John, the son of John 
Smithcman, Esq. of West Coppice, in Shropshire. 
An interesting account of the piety and the sensi- 
bility, which Dr. Parr discovered, on that affecting 
occasion, was given by the Rev. Mr. Morley, then 
of Hampton Lucy, in a letter to a friend, from 
which the following are extracts : — 

“ Visiting him at Hatton, in obedience to a sum- 
mons which I received,” says Mr. Morley, “ I 
found him in the greatest distress. Such, indeed, 
was the bitterness of his grief, that you would have 
thought a darling child of bis own had died. The 
day was spent most sorrowfully; and the next 
morning, after a messenger had been sent to con- 
vey the melancholy tidings to the unexpecting pa- 
rents, the doctor went in search of comfort to his 
friend and neighbour Lord Dormer. Returning 
home in the evening, and* entering the library. 
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where Mrs. Parr, her two daughters, and myself, 
were sitting, he sat down, wjHhout speaking, by the 
fire, and sobbed Itke an infant. His attention was, 
however, soon called to the preparations necessary 
for the funeral : in the midst of •<^hich, the wonted 
vigour of his mind returned ; and he dictated to me 
one of the most pathetic and impressive funeral 
orations, that, perhaps, have ever been penned in 
any language. What follows will never be eftaced 
from my memory. We were smoking our pipes 
the evening before the interment, when it was told 
to the doctor that the coffin was about to be 
screwed down. He sat quietly a few moments, 
and then hurried me along with him to the cham- 
ber, where the deceased lay. There, after taking a 
last view of the corpse, he ordered the whole house 
to be assembled ; and, falling on his knees, while 
his grief seemed as if it would, every moment, stop 
his utterance, he burst forth into an extempore 
prayer, so piously humble, so fervently devout, so 
consummately eloquent, that it drew tears from all 
present.” ' 

The remains of the deceased were interred 
within the chancel of Hatton Church, and the last 
offices of humanity and religion were performed 
with striking and mournful solemnity. The funeral 
discourse, dictated by Dr. Parr, was delivered by 
Mr. Morley ; and deep was the impression which it 
fixed on all who heard it. A mural monument was 
afterwards placed near the grave of the much- 
lamented youth, ofwhicjjthe inscription was writ- 


' Public CharactciB, 1810, 
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ten by his afflicted tutor ; who also honoured his 
memory by a biograpl^cal notice, which appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

Some time before this melancholy event, the 
learned world had to lament the loss of one of its 
most laborious and useful members, and Dr. Parr 
of one of his most respected and beloved friends, in 
the death of the Rev. Henry Homer, his able and 
diligent coadjutor in the publication of Bellendenus ; 
whom he estimated highly as a scholar, and of 
whom, as a friend, he declared that, with the ex- 
ception of Sir William Jones, and two persons not 
named, “ he possessed more of his confidence than 
any other human being.”* Mr. Homer was a man 
of pure integrity of heart, and of undeviating recti- 
tude of conduct ; and he has entitled, himself to a 
high place in the records of honourable fame, by 
his firm and unshaken adherence to the dictates of 
conscience, in resigning his fellowship, and relin- 
quishing all his prospects of rising in a church, to 
the religious dogmas of which he entertained seri- 
ous and insurmountable objections. A very pleasing 
delineation of his moral and literary character, 
taken from the scattered notices of him, which 
occur in “ Dr. Parr’s Reply to Combe,” will be 
found in a future page. 

About the same period died at Bath, the amiable 
and excellent Dr. Horne, Bishop of Norwich, to 
whose mild virtues and respectable talents Dr. 
Parr has borne his testimony in the following beau- 
tiful passive : 

“ Of such a prelate as Dr. George Horne, who 

' Gent. Mag. April, 1794. ' Reply to Combe, p. 79. 
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would not be eager to record that ^e life, which 
had been spent in virtue, v(||b closed in calm and 
pious resig^ationt^ Little as 1 am disposed to em- 
brace some philosophical opinions which he was 
known to entertain, or some proofs of scriptural 
doctrines which he was accustomed to enforce ; I 
cannot forbear to praise Dn Horne, at that moment, 
when to flatter him were vain. To me, his cha- 
racter was known only by his writings, and by 
report. But they who were acquainted with him 
personally, concur with me in giving him credit, 
for uniting a playful fancy with a generous heart. 
He is, indeed, distinguished as an antagonist of the 
Unitarians, and as an advocate for the Hutchin- 
sonians. But his temper was never contaminated 
by the virulence of bigotry ; and his taste difiused 
a colouring of elegance over the wild but not un- 
lovely visions of enthusiasm. His peculiarities did 
not obscure his excellencies. He loved Hebrew ; 
and he understood Greek. He defended Hutchin- 
son ; but, in spirit and in truth, he had learned 
Christ. His known sincerity gave a wider and a 
fuller effect to his celebrated piety. Dr. Horne 
professed only what he believed, and practised 
all that he taught. Having been really ** a saint 
in crape,” he did not affect the appearance of being 
“ twice a saint in lawn.” May the Church of 
England ever be adorned by such prelates, such 
scholars, and such men, as a Watson, a Bagot, and 
a Horne ! ”* 

Nearly about the same time, that church was 
deprived of another of its most distinguished mem- 
* Sequel, p. 107. 
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ber^ by the death of Dr. Thomas Balguy, Arch- 
de^on of Winchesteii He was the learned and 
ingenious son of a learned ancfingenious father, 
the Rev. John Balguy, Prebendary of Sarum ; to 
whom the religious world is indebted for several 
valuable moral and theological works ; and espe- 
cially for two volumes of Sermons, which rank 
among the best in the English language. It is 
remarkable that, while the father belonged to the 
school of Hoadly, the son was associated with that 
of Warbui ton : the first, the most reasonable in its 
doctrine, and the most liberal in its spirit, of any 
that was ever formed with in thepale of the Eng- 
lish church ; the last, disgraced by its paradoxical 
absurdities, and still more disgraced by its dog- 
matism and its bigotry. It appears, however, that 
Dr. Thomas Balguy was, of all its disciples, the 
least tainted with the vices of a school, to which he 
was attached more, perhaps, from admiration of its 
great master, than from approbation of its peculiar 
tenets, or from participation in its arrogant and in- 
tolerant temper. In 1781, the bishopric of Glou- 
cester was offered to his acceptance ; but decay of 
sight, and infirmity of health, obliged him to de- 
cline it. His character as a divine, a man of letters, 
and the friend of Warburton, is thus traced by Dr. 
Parr : 

"No man living is, in my opinion, more able 
than Dr. Balguy to unfold with precision the cha- 
racter of Bishop Warburton, or to state with im- 
partiality the merits of those controversies in which 
he was engaged. But bodily infirmities have al- 
ready deprived the English church of this great 
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and good man’^ protection as a prelate; who 
would have been vig^ant without bfficiousness, firm 
without obstinac;^ and pious without superstition. 
The same unhappy and unalterable cause will, I 
fear, deprive posterity also of that instruction, 
which, as a biographer of Warburton, he was quali- 
fied to convey, by solid learning, by an erect and 
manly spirit, by habits of the most correct and en- 
larged thinking, and by a style which is equally 
pure, elegant, and nervous. The history of those 
who defended, and of those who opposed Warbur- 
ton, would, in the hands of so consummate a master, 
have been a most interesting and instructive work, 
not unworthy of being called in Cicero’s langui^e 
a vix'i^oypa^ia Varronis. ' 

Early in the year 1797, the attention of Dr. 
Parr, in consequence of the representations of 
some common friend, was drawn to the melancholy 
case of Mr. Oliver, a surgeon of great respectabi- 
lity at Burslem, in Staftbrdshire ; who appears to 
have been remarkably distinguished by serious re- 
ligious principle and correct moral conduct, by 
mild and benevolent dispositions, and pleasing and 
engaging manners. This unfortunate gentleman 
had paid his addresses to Miss Wood, the daughter 
of a considerable potter, in that neighbourhood ; 
and his proposals were favourably received by 
herself, and were approved, at first, by her father 
and her friends. Afterwards, however, Mr. Wood 
thought proper, for reasons which do not appear, 
to withdraw his consent, and to forbid all further 
intercourse between the parties. The disappoint- 

* Preface to Tracts of Warburton, See. p. 183. 
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ment preyed upon a mind subject,*lna high degree, 
to morbid irritability ; and in the anguish of his 
spirit, Mr. Oliver was urged on to the dreadful re- 
solution of destroying hitnselil For that purpose, 
and, as he always affirmed, for that purpose only, 
he borrowed pistols, cast bullets, and proceeded 
with all the cool deliberation which, in such cases, 
is not uncommon. 

On the morning of the day, which he bad fixed 
for the last of his life, he went to the house of Mi\ 
Wood, with two loaded pistols concealed about his 
person; and having obtained an interview Mrhb 
that gentleman, in the presence of his clerk, Mr, 
Bathwell, he inveighed, in strong terms, against 
the wrong and the cruelty of first encouraging, 
and then, for no just cause, rejecting his proposals to 
his daughter. He was heard with indifierence, or 
with contempt ; when — contmuing his remonstrance 
with increasing warmth — he vehemently declared 
that his life was become insupportable ; and finally 
protested that he was^d^termined to die, and to 
die at that very instant, in that veiy house. In a 
moment, eagerly and hurriedly, he drew out one of 
his pistols ; and presented it, with the butt-end, 
to Mr. Wood, passionately imploring death at his 
hands. Mr. Wood, perhaps, considering the 
whole as an attempt to terrify him, pushed away 
the pistol, with some expressions, either of cutting 
reproach, or of sneering insult. All this was mme 
than Mr. Oliver, in the high-wrought, half-fren- 
sied state of his mind, could bear. He was stung, 
as he himself said, almost to madness ; and, in ‘the 
moment of extreme irritation, reversed his pistol. 
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and fired. Mr. * Wood fdl, mortally wounded. 
The Mrretehed perpetrator^ struck with horror at 
his OMm dreadful but unpremeditated deed, instan- 
taneously pulled out his second pistol ; and, in the 
very act of dispatching himself, was seized, dis- 
armed, and overpowered by Mr. Bath well. Then; 
exclaiming, “ Oh ! what have I done !” — “ what 
misery have I brought upon this family and upon 
myself!” — he sat down in an agony of grief and 
distraction, passively waiting the arrival of the 
officers of justice. 

He was committed, for trial, to Stafford jsiil. 
There, in consequence of his own earnest solicita- 
tion, he was visited by Dr.- Parr ; to whom he 
disclosed all the circumstances of his case, with an 
urgent request that the whole might be put into 
the form of a defence, to be read at his trial. The 
request, with every assurance of compassionate 
concern, was granted. 

Dr. Parr, on his return to Hatton, summoned to 
his aid the present writer^as his amanuensis ; and 
for the greater part of two days, and almost the 
whole of the intervening night, they were occupied 
in arranging and preparing the proposed defence. 
He who now records the affecting story, well re- 
members Dr. Parr’s distressful feelingps on the oc- 
casion, and his devoted attention to the task, in 
which he had so benevolently engaged. All the 
powers ofdiis mind seemed to be stretched in full 
and vigorous action. In the midst of his labours, 
as if to excite himself to the greatest exertion, he 
often exclaimed, “ Ah ! let us do our best I” — “ It 
is a work of justice, as well as of compassion.” — 
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struggle to sa^e, if not the life, at least the 
character, of an unfortunate, more than a guilty 
man.” In the course of the second day- the. de^ 
fence was completed. The facts of the case were 
detailed in a clear and striking manner : much 
strong reasoning, and many forcible observations 
were introduced ; and the whole was skilfully di- 
rected to the point of pro^ng a case of that extreme 
provocation, to which the lenient spirit of the 
English law extends merciful indulgence, impu- 
ting tlie crime to infirmity rather than malignity ; 
and instead of wilful murder, construing it into the 
milder offence of manslaughter. The closing ap- 
peal to those, on whose verdict the awful sentence 
of life or death depended, was powerfully pathetic, 
and reminded the writer of a similar address, com- 
posed by Dr. Johnson, for the imfortunate Dr. 
Dodd. 

The defence, thvis anxiously prepared, was, 
however, not called for. Though a strong case of 
gross provocation was fairly made out, yet, on 
careful reconsideration, under legal advice, it was 
thought, that resting as it did, almost entirely on 
the statement of the accused, unsupported by 
other evidence, it would fail of producing the in- 
tended effect. It was finally determined, there- 
fore, to change the ground of defence into a plea 
of insanity ; for which, it was believed, that suffi- 
cient evidenefe would be found, in the fact of here- 
ditary mental malady, and in the deranged state of 
the prisoner's mind, during his confinement, and 
some time before it, as attested by the evidence of 
his servants, several of his friends and ne^hbours. 
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and especially by that of eminent physicians, 
Dr. Arnold of Leicester, and Dr. £. Johnstone of 
Birmingham. The plea, so supported, did not, 
however, avail. The accused was found guilty, 
and received sentence of death. ' 

Dr. Parr arrived at Stafford a day or two before 
the commencement of the trial ; and passed almost 
all his time in visiting, ad^sing, and consoling the 
unhappy man ; and, when every hope of life was 
extinguished, he exerted all his remaining efforts 
in administering to him the supports of friendly 
sympathy and of religious consolation. He passed 
with him almost the whole of his last day, and 
nearly the whole of his last night. 

His behaviour, as Dr. Parr often related, was, 
to an astonishing degree, calm, collected, and even 
cheerful; except when, indeed, his unfortunate 
attachment was alluded to, either by himself or 
others; for then, he was greatly agitated — his 
countenance was convulsed — and his whole ap- 
pearance completely maniacal. But at other 
times, he had gencuilly the look, and even the 
smile of complacency, and seemed not to feel the 
least wish for life, nor the least dread of death. 
He acknowledged the criminality of the act, as the 
effect of sudden and ungovernable passion; but 
utterly and steadily repelled the imputation of 
every thing like preconceived malice, or premedi- 
tated design. Having retired for a few hours, long 
after midnight. Dr. Parr returned once more to his 
unhappy charge, early on the morning of execu- 

* See the ** Trial/' published at Stafford. 
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tim ; assisted hind in the last awful preparations ; 
accompanied him to the foot of the scaffold ; and 
there took of him a solemn and affectionate leave. 
The unhappy man died with perfect composure 
and submission; and never after was his name 
mentioned by Dr. Parr, but with deep commisera- 
tion for his fate, intermingled withjthe regret which 
all must feel for his crime. 

The year 1797 was remarkable, in the history 
literature, for a most extraordinary imposition upon 
the curiosity and credulity of the nation ; in which 
Dr. Parr, himself deceived, was made the instru- 
ment of deceiving others. This was the daring 
and infamous attempt of the two Irelands, father 
and son, to pass upon the world some forged writ- 
ings of their own, for the genuine manuscripts of 
the incomparable Shakspeare. Amongst these, was 
a tragedy, called “ Vortigern and Rowena,” which 
so far imposed upon Mr. Sheridan, then manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, that he agreed to purchase 
it for a very considerable sum. But, on the very 
first night of representation, it received its sentence 
of condemnation, and the whole imposture was 
soon afterwards detected, to the full satisfaction of 
the public, by Mr. Malone, in an admirable work, 
full of deep research and of just criticism, entitled, 
“ Enquiry into the authenticity of the pretended 
Shakspeare Papers,” &c. 

Like many persons of unquestionable sagacity 
tmd judgment. Dr. Parr was too easily induced to 
give credence to the solemn affirmation of the two 
bold literary forgerers; and was even prevailed 
upon to draw up a full and formal attestation to the 
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aathenticity of their fabricated mftnuscripto ; which 
he was himself the first to sign. To this instru- 
ment a considerable number of respectable names 
was afterwards affixed ; though it is curious to ob< 
serve that, among these, the name of Mr. Sheridan 
is not to be found. He, it seems, had always en- 
tertained some ‘ibcret doubts in his mind ; and it 
was probably under the influence of similar dis- 
trust, that the celebrated Porson, being urgently 
solicited to add his name to those of the attesting 
believers, steadily refused ; wittily observing, that 
*‘he had ever felt the strongest repugnance to 
signing articles of faith.” 

Among the forged papers is one, entitled 
“ Shakspeare’s Profession of Faith ; ” in which 
some striking and beautiful expressions do certainly 
occur; though hardly enough to justify the enco- 
mium pronounced upon it by the late Dr. Joseph 
Warton; who, on perusing it, exclaimed, “ there 
are many beauties in the liturgy of our church; 
but this composition far surpasses them all ! ” These 
words Mr. Ireland, it seems, had reported as uttered 
by Dr. Parr : to which circumstance Dr. Parr al- 
ludes in the following note, annexed to his copy of 
“ Ireland's great and impudent forgery, called 
‘ Shakspeare’s Miscellaneous Papers,’ &c.” — “ I, 
am almost ashamed to insert this worthless and 
infamously trickish book. Ireland told a lie, when 
he imputed to me the words which Joseph War- 
ton uttered, the very morning when I called o# 
Ireland, and was inclined to admit the possibility 
of genuineness in his papers. In my subsequent 
conversation, I told him my change of opinion. 
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Bnt 1 thought it not worth while to dispute in {Runt 
with a detected imposter. S. P.” 

Sustaining a distinguished character as a public 
man, warm in his attachment, firm in his adhe- 
rence to the principles of those, who usually stood 
opposed to the measures of administration. Dr. 
Parr found himself, as might har^’been expected, 
shut out from the great preferments and the high 
dignities of the church; the honours and emoluments 
of which have been so notoriously employed as in- 
struments of promoting state purposes, rather than 
those connected with learning or feligion. But 
that he should never have been called by any of 
his ecclesiastical superiors to the honourable office 
of preaching at any of their visitations ; or, that 
he should never have been raised to the rank of a 
magistrate, to which clergymen of far inferior con- 
sideration have so often been elevated : these are 
instances of studied neglect, which may surely be 
considered as violating the fair claims of common 
civilities, or as transgressing the due bounds of 
political decorum. 

Amidst this too general neglect of learning and 
worth, it is pleasing to mention one public mark of 
respect which Dr. Parr received from an enlighten- 
ed and patriotic senator, Harvey Christian Combe, 
Esq., then Lord Mayor of London ; by whom he 
was nominated to preach the annual charity ser- 
mon at Christ Church, commonly called the Spital 
^*Serraon. On this occasion a large concourse of peo- 
ple, amongst whom were many distinguished literary 
characters, assembled. “ Before the service begjan,” 
says one of his friends, “ I went into the vestry. 
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and found Dr. Parr seated, with pipes and tobacco 
placed before him on the table. He evidently felt 
the importance of the occasion ; but felt, at the 
same time, a confidence in his own powers. When 
he ascended the pulpit, a profound silence pre- 
vailed. Unfortunately, from the great extent of 
the church, his"%oice was very imperfectly heard, 
especially towards the close of his sentences. The 
sermon occupied nearly an hour and a quarter in 
the delivery;' and in allusion to its extreme length,^ 
it was remarked by a lady, who had been asked 
her opinion of il, “ enough there is, and more than 
enough” — the first words of its first sentence. This 
bon mot, when reported to the preacher himself, 
was received by him with much good-humonr.» 

This sermon was afterwards published by re- 
quest. I'he sul)ject is benevolence, considered 
under the amiable form of the iirivatc and partial 
affections, and as it assumes the grander form of 
universal philanthropy. Being a subject to which 


' Apropos (jf tiie. Spital Sermon. It {vavc i)ii th to a tolerably 
facetious remark of Harvey Combe, albeit unused lo the face- 
tious mood. As they were coming out ofchurch, after the delivery 
of that long discourse, ‘ Well/ says Parr to Combe, * how did 
you like it?’ always anxious for well-merited praise, from what- 
ever quarter it proceeded. * Let me have the suffrage of your 
strong and honest understanding.’ ‘ Why, Doctor/ re- 
turned the alderman, * there were four things in your sermon 
that I did not like to hear/ * State them,’ replied Parr 
eagerly.’ ‘ Why, to speak frankly then/ said Combe, ‘ they; 
were the quarters of the church clock, which struck four 
times before you had finished it.’ The joke was good-hu- 
mouredly received.”— Aeio Month. Mag. Nov. 1826. 

> New Month. Mag. Aug. 1826. 
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public attention waa greatly directed at t^at time» 
it was not improperly nor unseasonably chosen by 
the preacher. But it must be acknowled^d that, 
in his manner of conducting the discussion, and 
even in the spirit in which it is conducted, there is 
much to be disapproved. It is purely to be la> 
mented that, in the discourse of^ch a preacher 
on such a topic, there should be more of the rhe* 
torical declaimer than the sagacious or powerful 
reasoner, more of the warm and the vehement dis- 
putant contending for victory, than of the calm 
philosopher investigating truth, or the grave divine 
explaining and enforcing it.' It is still more to be 
regretted that this discourse should have been the 
vehicle of a personal attack ppon a celebrated 
writer, Mr. Godwin, who was, at that time, an ac- 
knowledged friend ; and who, in his reply, soon 
afterwards published, complains, not without reason, 
that he was unfairly treated, since he was reproved 
for errors in his work, which he had ingenuously 
confessed, and was charged with consequences as 
flowing from his principles, which he utterly de- 
nied and disclaimed. But when all these objections 
are admitted, to their fullest extent, for this dis- 
course the praise may still be claimed of having 
called forth much energy, much learning, and 
much eloquence to the arduous task of fixing and 

' " The Education Sermon is I think superior to his famous 
Spital Sermon: certainly its manner is less controversial, 
which is some advantage ; for where Parr had any doctrine to 
refute, he was a stanch polemic, full as anxious to get the 
victory as to discover the truth .” — Ntw Month. Mag. Nov. 
1826, 
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elucidi^g the nature of general as dbtinguished 
from partial benevolence ; of investigating and de-^ 
termining how far the one is compatible with the 
other : and of pointing out, and warning against, 
the danger of checking the growth of the private 
affections, on w|iich human happiness chiefly de- 
pends, by adoff^g wild and extravagant theories 
of universal philanthropy, and of obstructing the 
active duties of social life, which always lie near 
home, by indulging the vain conceit of effecting 
great and important good to the whole collective 
species. Of this sermon some further notice will 
be taken hereafter. 

Considering the fame of Dr.* Parr as a scholar, 
and his powers as a preaCbher, it may seem strange 
that the influence of his name, and the aid of his 
services should not have been oftener employed in 
support of those charitable institutions, which have 
always owed so much to the zeal and the eloquence 
of the Christian advocate; and which, by their 
number and their importance, reflect, in so high a 
degree, honour on this country. It should appear, 
however, from a letter ' addressed to Dr. Hawes, 
who had applied to him, in the name of the Royal 
Humane Society of London, to preach their annual 
sermon, that he was not much disposed to listen 
favourably to such applications. Of this letter the 
following are extracts : — 

“ Indeed, Sir, I am not holding the jargon of 
trite and hollow profession, when I express to you 
my grateful sense of the honour which the steward 


‘ Nichols' Anecdotes. 
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and members of the» Humane Society have con- 
ferred upon me^ by requesting me to preach before 
them at the next anniversary. I am sure that an 
institution, so benevolently designed and so judi- 
ciously conducted, deserves the serious attention, 
and, where circumstances will admit, the active 
support of every conscientious clei%yman.” “ But 
the distance at which 1 live from London ; the in- 
convenience which 1 have ihore than once expe- 
rienced from leaving my parochial buainess in the 
spring ; and the necessity which the frequent ap- 
plications to me for charity sermons has imposed 
upon me of fixing some limitation to compliance, 
compels me to state, though with reluctance, that 
I am unable to perform the office, which, by your 
letter, I am desired to undertake,” See. See. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A. D. 1794— 1800. 

Dr. Parr's opinions— on the execution of Louis XVI.—on the 
political chang0i|& France which followed— on the measures 
of the Pitt-administration— on the trials of Hardy, Tooke, and 
others — on the new laws hostile to freedom — County meet- 
ing at Warwi^ for the dismission of ministers — Affairs of 
Ireland — Trial of O’Coighley — Dr. Parr’s thanksgiving-ser- 
mon for the naval victories. 

Adverting to the state of public affairs, it may 
seem needless to say that Dr. Parr, like all other 
reflecting persons, continued to watch, with intense 
and often painful anxiety, the course of events, both 
at home and abroad, during the whole momentous 
period of the French Revolution. Whilst he ap- 
proved, after close and serious examination, many 
parts of that Revolution, and especially the limit- 
ation set to the French monarchy in 1789 ; he de- 
plored the rapid and turbuletit changes which fol- 
lowed afterwards; marked, as they were, with 
extravagances which scared the common reason, 
and attended with crimes and cruelties which 
shocked the common feelings of mankind. The 
spirit of humanity sighed to see her very name and 
nature forgotten, or remembered only to be out- 
raged ; and the genius of liberty wept to behold 
her sacred cause at once dishonoured and betrayed. 

On the death of the amiable, and, in many re- 
spects, virtuous, though, it must be added, feeble 
and faithless monarch of France, Dr. Parr, in de- 
voL. 1 . 2 b 
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scribing the sentiments of Mr. Fox, expressed his 
own. “That most deplorable event may have 
surprised other men more than it did such ob- 
servers as Mr. Fox; but no Christian, however 
pious — ^no loyalist, however ardent — ^no human 
being, however compassionate, viewed it with more 
horror and indignation.”*] ^ 

Of many of the Brissotine part^^dne of the first 
which bore sway in revolutionary France, Dr. Parr 
had conceived a favourable opinion.** He called 
them that determined phalanx of moderate men, 
whose wisdom and whose vigour were destined to 
uphold the state ; whose virtues were set in motion, 
and in appearance brought into being by the shock 
of empires ; and who will, in the midst of havoc 
and disorder, by their authority, strike down bad 
citizens ; and, by their counsels, hush the warring 
elements of passion and interest into peaee. * The 
encomium on their merits and intentions might be 
no more than just ; but the augury of their success 
proved too favourable. In the political hurricane 


‘ Fox’s Characters, vol. i. p. 293. 

® Of one of these Dr. Parr thus speaks : “ Viewed on the 
fairer side of his character, M. Condorcet seems to have been 
worthy of happier times than those in which he lived, of better 
colleagues than many of those with whom he acted, and of 
enemies far nobler than those by v^hom he was destroyed. 
His knowledge was various and recondite ; his genius was vi- 
gorous and comprehensive ; and upon one atrocious deed, to 
which he was impelled by the frenzy of political resentment, and 
the waywardness of philosophical fanaticism, who does not 
wish that the accusing angel may drop a tear 5jptfa2 Sermon, 
Notts, p. 143. 

® Sequel, p. 67. 
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which followed the death of the king, they were 
found unequal to the task of steering the vessel of 
the state. It was wrecked, and they perished in 
the storm. 

The reign of tyranny and terror followed under 
Robespierre and the Jacobins; but fortunately it 
was of short dtslition. Within a few months after 
he had gained the perilous ascendancy, the tyrant 
fell; and those who had been the instruments of his 
oppressions and his cruelties perished with him, 
to the number of twenty-one, on the scaffold. “ I 
congratulate France, Europe, and the whole civi- 
lised world,” said Dr. Parr, speaking of this event, 
“ on the extinction of such restless and remorseless 
enemies to the human race.” ‘ 

But whilst he looked with dismay and with 
horror on the poisonous maxims broached, and on 
the dreadful outrages committed, in a neighbouring 
country, “ I felt no obligation,” as he said, “ to 
speak smooth things upon all that is passing at 
home.” Indeed, he not only condemned the anti- 
gallican war, in its principle and in its object; but 
all the great and leading measures of the Pitt- 
administration, he utterly disapproved and vehe- 
mently reprobated. The arbitrary maxims of go- 
vernment, too openly avowed — tbe suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, on the slightest pretences, 
five or six times, in the course of a few years — the 
long and rigorous confinement of vast numbers of 
persons, not one of whom was afterwards brought 
to trial — the extreme severity, with which prose- 


' Reply to Combe, Pref. p. 4. 
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cutions for libel were conducted — ^the lavish expen- 
diture of the public money, especially in loans to 
fordgn states — all these and some other measures, 
breathing the same spirit, following each other in 
quick succession, were indeed sufficient to excite, 
iii every true friend of his country, feelings of the 
deepest distress and dismay, if not'of despair. 

But of all the proceedings of the Pitt-adminis- 
tration, there was none which struck the minds of 
men of all parties with amazement and fearful 
apprehension, more than the attempt to fasten the 
charge of high-treason upon those, who might, 
perhaps, have been justly regarded as wild or 
visionary reformers ; but whose utmost offence 
could not, by the law of England, have been 
pushed one step beyond the crime of sedition. 
Dark, indeed, and disgraceful is the page of Bri- 
tish history, which records that such persons as 
the respectable Thomas Hardy, the celebrated 
Horne Tooke, the upright and ingenious Jeremiah 
Joyce, and nine or ten others, most or all of them 
men of irreproachable characters, were brought to 
the bar [of justice] accused as traitors, for engaging 
in a plan, openly and peaceably, of which the only 
object was, to introduce a purer system of repre- 
sentation, in the very spirit, once professed by the 
prime minister himself, and on the very principles 
once avowed and recommended by another distin- 
guished member of His Majesty’s government. ‘ — 
Proh patria, inversique mores! 

It was, on this occasion, that the late Lord 

■ Duke of Richmond, in his famous letter to Col. Shannan. 
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Erskine, then Mr. Erskine, attained the height of 
his fame as an orator, and of his glory as a patriot, 
by his astonishing exertions, in conducting the 
defence of the accused, and in maintaining the 
rights of men and Englishmen. Nothing could 
exceed the general joy diffused through the coun- 
try, when, aftw a long investigation, the verdict of 
acquittal, in defiance of all the powers of govern- 
■ ment, was pronounced. Even those who were 
most opposed to the principles of the reformeis, 
strongly felt that iHieir own, and every man's secu- 
rity, was involved in the issue of the trial ; and 
they might have adopted the language of Dr. 
Johnson, on a similar occasion, “I am glad these 
people were not convicted of this constructive 
treason ; for though I hate them, I love my coun- 
try, and I love myself.” 

In the universal admiration, which followed the 
glorious defender of English law and liberty, none 
participated more largely than Dr. Parr. It was 
for a long time afterwards his delight to talk of him 
to every one, as an advocate, raised up, it might 
almost be thought, by a special Providence, exactly 
suited to the magnitude and importance of the 
occasion — coming intrepidly forward at an awful 
crisis in the fate not only of many individuals, but 
of the whole nation — exerting efforts, which for 
courage, perseverance, ardour, and ability, seemed 
almost supernatural ; completely baffling, and, at 
length, triumphantly defeating, one of the boldest 
and the basest machinations, which had ever yet 
been formed against the dearest rights and liberties 
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of Britons, and which involved every principle 
to be detested, and threatened every consequence 
to be dreaded. Something like what has been 
stated, was the fervid and the energetic language, 
in which Dr. Parr was accustomed to speak of the 
talents, the eloquence, and the patriotism, so bril- 
liantly displayed by Mr. Erskine,oq this momentous 
occasion ; and which proved happily successful in 
beating down a most daring and flagitious attempt 
tq destroy political opponents by the bloody hand 
of the executioner, and to change the principles of 
a free, into those of a despotic government. 

The high opinion which Dr. Parr entertained of 
Lord Erskine’s public services, and his grateful 
sense of some private obligations conferred upon 
himself, he has thus expressed in his “ last will.” 
“ I give to the Right Honourable Lord Erskine a 
mourning ring, as a mark of my unfeigned respect 
for his noble exertions, in defending the constitu- 
tional rights of juries, and the freedom of the press; 
and for his vigorous and effectual resistance to the 
odious principle of constructive and accumulative 
treason : and I thankfully add, for his disinterested 
acts of kindness to my sister and to myself.” 

On the publication of “ Lord Erskine’s Speeches 
at the Bar,” in five octavo volumes, a splendid copy 
was sent to Dr. Parr accompanied with a letter, 
» which conveyed, in the most gratifying manner, 
assurances from the noble donor, of his veneration 
and his a£Pection for the scholar and the friend, to 
whose acceptance they were presented, and to 
whose favourable attention they were submitted. 
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From this letter, the following extracts are here 
given : — " Dear Dr. Parr — If I had published these 
volumes myself, you should have had the very first 
copy of them. If they contain nothing that may 
advance the cause of the wqrld, they ought to be 
presented to nobody; but if they do — in whose 
library can they be so fitly put as in yours ? — 
though, on my own account, I fear the severe 
judgment of one, who must have ever present to his 
mind the superior compositions of antiquity.”' — 
“‘My hope, however, is, that you may be deceived 
into an approbation of them, when you recollect 
that it is the cause of our own renowned and be- 
loved country, which is pleaded in them — and by 
an old and sincere friend,” &c. — “ Erskine.” 

Disappointed in their attempt, by the perversion 
of law, to crush the spirit of reform and of freedom, 
the Pitt-administration next endeavoured to effect 
their purpose, by introducing great and ominous 
changes into the laws themselves. With this view, 
they brought forward two tremendous bills ; one 
in the Upper House, by Lord Grenville, called 
“ The Treason Bill ; which went the length of 
throwing down some of the best securities, pro- 
vided, by the wise and venerable law of Edward 
III., for the safety of the subject ; and which, also, 
defined the crime of sedition, in words so vague, 
as to include every action which ministers might 
please to term .seditious. The punishment, too, 
for this last offence, before severe enough, was now 
extended, on a second conviction, Irom fine and 
imprisonment, to the barbarous punishment of 
transportation for seven years. Not less objection- 
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able was the second bill, introduced by Mr. Pitt, 
in the Lower House. It was called “ A Bill to 
prevent Seditious Meetings but it might properly 
have been entitled — a Bill to fetter the free exer- 
cise of the right of discussing public measures, and 
of petitioning for the redress of grievances. “ When 
that Bill passed,” said Mr. Fox, “ the most valu- 
able part of the British constitution was. gone ; its ' 
foundation and its corner-stone were subverted and 
destroyed.” Of these new and arbitrary laws. 
Dr. Parr never spoke but with perfect horror ; and 
as a strong expression of his feelings, the standing 
toast, for some time, regularly given by himself, at 
his table, was “ A bill ' for the framers of the two 
Bills.” 

It cannot be denied, that the Pitt-administration 
was long supported by a large majority, not only 
of the two Houses, but of the nation ; whose fears 
were powerfully acted upon, by many terrifying 
events in the progress of the French Revolution — 
by the astonishing success of the French arms — by 
the dread of a threatened hostile invasion, and by 
the perpetual alarm of domestic plots and conspi- 
racies, which it was the aim of a detestable policy 
to excite and propagate. 

But at length the ruinous effects of a protracted 
and unsuccessful war produced in the public mind 
strong feelings of dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of government ; and early in the year 1797, meet- 
ings for the purpose of obtaining a change of men 
and measures were held in many parts of the king- 
dom ; the metropolis spiritedly leading the way. 

’ A kind of hatchet with a hooked point. 
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■ Amongst others, a meeting of tlic county of 
Warwick was convened, under the authority of the 
high- sheriff, Robert Knight of Barrels, Esquire, 
which was so numerously attended, that it was 
necessary to adjourn from the Shire-hall in War- 
wick to the race-ground. Here, a petition to the 
king, stating the causes of complaint, and praying 
for the dismission of ministers, was moved by Sir 
John Throckmorton, seconded by Bertie Great- 
heed, Esq., and supported by some other gen- 
tlemen, and particularly by Sir Francis Burdett — 
who, on that occasion, almost for the first time, 
assumed the public character, which he has since 
sustained, with so much honour to himself, and so 
much benefit to his country. In the great object 
of this meeting Dr. Parr entirely concurred ; and 
he exerted all his efforts to promote it. He was 
not only present ; but it was also his intention, 
though he afterwards relinquished it, to deliver a 
speech, previously written, which he read to the 
writer ; who has still a clear recollection of it, as a 
vehement and powerful remonstrance against the 
maxims and the measures of an administration, so 
long possessing, and so ill-requiting the public 
confidence. The proposed petition to the throne 
was approved and adopted, by a large majority, 
amidst the loudest acclamations. 

The whole history of Ireland, since its first con- 
nexion with England, in the reign of Henry II., 
consists of little but accounts of public di.sturbanccs, 
arising from the most deplorable misrule ; and 
proceeding, in the usual cour.se, from discontent to 
disaffection — and from secret disaffection to open 
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revolt. In 1797, a conspiracy of a deep and dan- 
gerous nature was formed, into which many of the 
most honourable men in the country, from pure 
and patriotic, however mistaken, motives, had en- 
tered. Of these, two persons, one the celebrated 
Arthur O’Conner, the nephew and the reputed heir 
of Lord Longueville — and the other, James O’Coigh- 
ley, a Catholic priest of high spirit and great ad- 
dress, were seized in Margate, at the moment of 
their intended embarkation for France, on a secret 
mission, it was said, to the French Directory. They 
were tried at Maidstone, on a charge of high-trea- 
son. O’Conner was acquitted ; but O’Coighley was 
found guilty, received sentence of death, and was 
executed. He died with the calm and heroic for- 
titude of a martyr, suffering in what he conceived 
to be the cause of his country. • 

Dr. Parr, who respected the patriotism, and pi- 
tied the fate of the unfortunate O’Coighley, was soon 
afterwards in company with a young barrister, a 
native of Scotland, who had greatly distinguished 
himself by his powerful writings in favour of civil 
and religious liberty. At that time, however, he 
was suspected of the intention of immolating his 
principles on the shrine of his ambition ; though 
whatever may have been his temporary errors and 
inconsistencies, an admiring and grateful nation 
will acknowledge, that, by a splendid course of 

* “ Observations on the Trials O'Coighley^ Admiral Byng^ 
Penning, Perreau. I think that O’Coighley was harshly treated. 

1 hold that Byng was murdered. I hold with the utmost con- 
iidence that Elizabeth Kenning was innocent. I doubt the 
innocence of Robert Kerrcau,but 1 always pitied him,” 
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public services, be has since nobly redeemed them. 
In the course of conversation, this gentleman had 
observed, that O’Coighley richly deserved his late, 
since it was impossible to conceive of a greater 
scoundrel. “By no means, sir,” said Dr. Parr ; 
“for it is very possible to conceive a greater scoun- 
drel. He was an Irishman — he might have been a 
Scotchman ; he was a priest — he might have been 
a lawyer ; he was a traitor — he might have been an 
apostate !” 

After the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, a royal proclamation was issued every year 
for the observance of a fast ; and a service for the 
occasion, composed by the bishop, was ordered to 
be read in churches. Many of these services were 
such as Dr. Parr could not approve, because, in his 
opinion, they were calculated to flatter national 
pride, and to offer unmanly insult to the feelings, 
or unjust reproach to the character, of the nation 
with which we were at war. But, whilst he was 
careful, as he himself has stated, “ from motives of 
decorum, not incompatible, he trusted, with inte- 
grity, and in conformity to the obligations imposed 
upon him, not so much by his personal conviction, 
as by his clerical office, without any addition, any 
diminution, or any alteration whatever, to read 
every sentence, every word, every syllable, and 
every letter, which his civil and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors had been pleased to prescribe for common use 
on these days ' he was careful, at the same time, 

' In the |)assag;cs here quoted from a Ms. sermon by Dr. 
Parr, some nice distinctions arc drawn, which the writer con- 
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to state fully and clearly his own opinions on all the 
great questions of public interest, and especially on 
the war itself — which he always reprobated in its 
principle, condemned in its object, and deplored in 
its continuance. “ 1 must confidently assert my 
right,” said he, on one of these occasions, “to dis- 
tinguish between compliance and assent ; and to 
contend, that they who may be authorised to de- 
mand the homage of external submission, are not 
therefore authorised to explore, and much less to 
controul, the operations of private judgment.” 

On the 19th December, 1797, in eonsequence 
of the late naval victories, a day of national thanks- 
giving was appointed, when his majesty, the mem- 
bers of the two houses of parliament, and the great 
officers of state, went in grand triumphal proces- 
sion to St. Paul’s ; and when the flags taken from 
the Spanish, the French, and the Dutch, were 
borne in solemn pomj), and deposited with holy ex- 
ultation on the altar of that cathedral. A remark- 
able sermon, of which a Ms. copy now lies before 
the writer, was delivered by Dr, Parr, on this occa- 
sion, at Hatton, from which the following extracts 
are subjoined : — 

That he did not sympathise in the spirit of self- 
gratulation, and of exultation over the defeated 
enemy, in which the nation at that time too much 
indulged, appears from the following passage : 

“ 1 cannot think that a man fulfils the most im- 

•» • 

fesses be cannot admit ; and the whole, considered as an apology 
for reading with the lips, in the solemn services of religion, what 
the heart disapproves, he must own, is to him unsatisfactory. 
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portant purposes of this solemnity, by gazing at 
the pageantries of splendid speetaeles, or by ha- 
ranguing on the glories of successful conflicts. 1 
cannot shut my eyes to the frightful devastation of 
war, be it just or unjust, be it necessary or unne- 
cessary. I cannot deafen my cars to the loud and 
piercing lamentations of my fellow-creatures, be 
they sufferers in this or any civilised country. In 
truth, to those intelligent, dispassionate, and bene- 
volent friends of mankind, who turn away from 
senseless clamour to solid fact; who ascend from 
prejudices to principles ; who consecrate that 
which is sound in philosophy by that which is pure 
’in religion; who measure the properties of things 
by their effects, and the merit of agents, not by 
their professions, however plausible, not by their 
rank, however elevated, but by their actions alone : 
to all such persons, it may now and then be diffi- 
cult to reconcile appearances with realities, the 
commands of legitimate authority with the scruples 
of sober reason, the prudential regulations of human 
governments with the righteous and awful dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence.” 

The self-flattery of nations is thus exposed : 

“ In reality, the current and favourite language 
of states is a very jirccarious rule for distinguishing 
either their comparative or their absolute deserts. 
All refuse to others, what each arrogates to itself. 
All disavow ambition, and none resist it. All arc 
ready to deplore the evils of sanguinary contention, 
and none are reluctant to inflict them, where pride 
is to be flattered, or revenge is to be inflicted. All 
impute the miscarriages <5f their enemy to the in- 
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justice of his pretensions ; and none have the saga- 
city or the fortitude to assign the cause for the 
disasters that befal themselve§. At the moment 
in which they chant their hymns of praise, all de- 
clare that * it is the Right Hand of the Lord which 
alone giveth the victory and, at the next, they 
burst out into vehement and vaunting encomiums 
upon their own matchless wisdom and their own 
mighty power. All acknowledge their numberless 
and crying iniquities, while they bend the knee in 
any sacred place of worship ; and all boast of their 
peculiar and superior virtues as soon as they are 
out of it. All affect to deprecate the displeasure 
of the Deity, when they profess to humble them- ' 
selves before him ‘ in sackcloth and ashes;’ and 
all challenge his favour, when they array their 
hosts and raise aloft their standards, and blow aloud 
the trumpet as a signal for attack and carnage. 
Common sense, no doubt, recoils from such glaring 
inconsistencies, philosophy startles at them, and 
philanthropy shrinks from them.” 

The following is an awfully striking picture of 
the calamities of war, accompanied with a power- 
ful appeal to the moral responsibility of all who 
encourage or promote it : 

“ When fields are desolated — ^when ancient and 
towering cities are torn from their deep founda- 
tions — when the tempest pours its undistinguish- 
ing and unrelenting rage alike against the throne 
of the monarch and the cottage of the peasant — 
when all the harmless enjoyments which solace, 
and all the useful arts, which adorn social life, are 
at a stand — when indultry droops, without the 
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means of employment — when misery sighs, wnthout 
the prospect of succour — when indigence pines 
w'ithout a pittance of daily bread — when the blood 
of man formed hi Co/i's ou'H image is deliberately 
and sj/stematicallg shed by the hand of man — when 
the orphan weeps in solitude and silence, and the 
grey hairs of a father are brought down with sor- 
row to the grave ; surely, amidst such scenes there 
is something upon which a man of reflection may 
be permitted to pause ; when he recollects, that 
for all these, they who counsel, they who execute ; 
aye, my brethren, and they too who rashly ap- 
prove, must one day render a strict account before 
•that Being ‘ unto whom all hearts arc open, and 
all desires, however secret, are known.’ ” 

1'hat Dr. Parr seriously disapproved the custom 
of depositing the trophies of war on the altars, or 
of suspending them within the temples of a holy 
and benevolent religion, appears from the following 
passage : ' 

“ In all probability there was more good sense, 
more good nature, more tendernejjs towards man, 
more humility before (iod, in a compact between 
certain heathen nations, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that, in order to prevent any arrogant, last- 
ing, and insulting memorial of the contests, which 
might arise between neighbouring countries, no 
armour should be hung up, no pillars should be 
erected, but an inverted spear only should be 

1 The placing military banners in cathedrals was highly cen- 
sured by my preceptor, who said, Mt is a pagan custom. The 
temple of the God of peace ought not to be polluted with the 
blood-stained trophiesof war/”— Aw Monthltf Mag. Aug. 1 826. 
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placed on the spot of victory. So strange, how- 
ever, and arbitrary are the changes of language, 
that the word trophy, which, in its original signifi- 
cation, specifically and emphatically implied the 
inoffensive, unassuming, temporary mark of mili- 
tary superiority, should be transfixed to those pro- 
minent and permanent signs by which the haughti- 
ness of conquerors would perpetuate the fame of 
their achievements, and expose theT weakness of 
their vanquished foes to the scorn of distant ages.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A.D. 1800-1803. 

Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon^Us subject — In the first part a 
protest against Godwin's Political Justice"— in the second, 
an answer to Turgot's Strictures on Charitable Institutions — 
The notes— Quotations fiom ancient and modern authqirs — 
Remarks on the obligation of gratitude, &c . — Atheism and 
superstition compared — Defence of the two Universities — 
Doctrine of future rewards and punishments — Dr. Parr's 
Sermon on Patriotism — Reply to the argument of Lord 
Shaftesbury — and oP Soame Jenyns — True and false pa- 
triotism— Conclusion. 

The sermon, commonly called the Hospital, or, 
by abbreviation, the Spital Sermon, is annually 
preached at Christ Church, Newgate-street, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor of London, and the incorpo- 
rated governors of various charitable institutions, 
chiefly of royal foundation, established in the City. 
In compliance with the request qf his friend, Har- 
vey Christian Combe, Esq., who, at that time, 
filled the civic chair, on Easter Tuesday, 1800, Dr. 
Parr delivered the discourse, of which some ac- 
count is now to be given. 

It is much to be regretted that, instead of a mo- 
ral and religious disquwitiop, bn the subject of which 
it professes to treat, the preacher should have al- 
lowed his discourse to assume the form of a per- _ 
sonal attack, as already noticed, on a very distin- 
guished writer and a friend ; and still more to be 
regretted is the want of fairness and candour, so 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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evident, in declaiming, vehemently and acrimo- 
niously, against the errors of a system, even after 
those errors had been publicly acknowledged and 
abjured. It is true, the ingenuous confession, 
which did so much honour to the author of “ Po- 
litical Justice,” is inserted, by Dr. Parr, among 
“tlie notes,” accompanied with its due commen- 
dation, in the following words: — “ I will not insult 
the foregoing observations with the name of con- 
cessions. I am more disposed to consider them as 
modifications, suggested by maturer reflection, and 
expressed with some degree of contrition, that they 
had neither occurred to the writer, nor had been 
conveyed to the reader before.”' 

But even these commendatory expressions, al- 
most concealed and lost as they are amidst a vast 
body of notes, could liardly be considered as a 
sufficient reparation for the injury done by the 
bitter invectives scattered through a discourse, 
which was delivered to a crowded audience from 
the pulpit, and afterwards to the world from the 
pres.s. Such a procedure, it must be owned, wears 
too much the air of a jirivate apology for a public 
affront. If acknowledged error must be proclaimed 
aloud, and censured with unsparing severity, justice 
surely demands that the rare merit of the frank and 
explicit acknowledgment should be, at least, as 
openly announced and applauded. 

But waving these objections to the form of this 
discourse, and to the spirit which too much per- 
\ades it, even in the subject matter of it, the 
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reader will, probably, find much to which his 
judgment will not readily yield assent. 

Entering on the consideration of his im[)ortant 
subject, benevolence, the preacher begins with 
stating and condemning two theories, which have 
been proposed for explaining the nature and the 
origin of the social afiections. The first of these he 
reproachfully terms the “ selfish system though 
in reality, when cleared from offensive and , ob- 
jectionable terms, and represented in its true form, 
it seems to be the most reasonable, and probable 
of all the theories, which have yet been suggested. ‘ 
According to that theory, the essence of virtue 
consists in its tendency to promote the highest 
happiness of every individual ; and moral obliga- 
tion resolves itself, at last, into that all-powerful 
obligation, which is imposed upon every intelligent 
being, of providing, in the best possible manner, 
for his own true and permanent felicity. What 
arc called disinterested afiections, according to the 
same theory, always take their first rise from inte- 
rested motives, or from views of personal good ; and 
it is only by length of time, and a succession of 
efforts, that they reach their disinterested state ; 
or that state, in which they prompt to action, 
without the least regard to considerations of self- 
advantage, and even with a certain degree, more 
or less perfect, of self-oblivion. If it be said that 
a noble and generous action may be performed, 
.solely for its own sake, or for the sake of .some gra- 

« This theory is adoplctl in its principle by Hishop Cumber- 
land, Rutherforth, Brown, ffelvctius, llimif, Hartley, Tucker, 
Gisborne, and Brishain. 
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tiiication, arising out of itself ; still it may be asked, 
what is that very gratification but another name for 
happiness to the agent, and happiness too of the 
most pure and exalted kind ? 

But though to this theory the term selfish seems 
to be contemptuously applied by Dr. Parr, and 
though he found much to censure, no doubt, in the 
representations which have been sometimes given 
of it, especially by the Epicureans of old, and by 
the schoolmen of the middle ages, yet when 
])Iaced in its true light, and guarded against abuses, 
it is evidently the theory which he himself adopted. 
For thus, in one place, he expresses himself: “I 
grant that every man’s satisfaction is the spring 
that actuates all his motions;”' and though he 
affirms that “our sympathy with others arises from 
llie very constitution of our nature, and not from 
any views of personal advantage;”* yet he after- 
wards gives, not very consistently with this, the 
following account of the origin and progress of the 
l)enevolent affections : “ Probable it is that, by the 
laws of association, the elements of these affections, 
which impel us ‘ to weep with those that weep,’ 
and ‘ to rejoice with those that rejoice,’ were first 
brought into action, by events which immediately 
interested ourselves — which produced our own 
pleasure, or removed our own pain.” ’ 

The sci'ond of the two theories, and that which 
is more particularly noticed and censured by Dr. 
Parr, he calls the “philanthropic system;” or that 
which retiuircs us to direct our benevolent thoughts 
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and wishes, and even our active efforts, if we can, 
to the good of the whole collective species : but not 
surely to the exclusion, nor even to the neglect, of 
the kind and affectionate regards which we owe to 
those more immediately connected with us. No 
modern advocate of the doctrine of philanthropy 
could mean more, than that universal benevolence 
is the supreme law of our moral nature, as it cer- 
tainly is of our divine religion ; and that to it, 
therefore, all the partialities of kindred and friend- 
ship must be held in due subordination. Such, 
indeed, is the wise provision of nature, that the 
excess is more -common than the want of those 
charities of husband, father, brother, son, on 
which human happiness so much depends. Here, 
consequently, there is less urgent call for the exer- 
tion of the moralist; whilst, on the other hand, the 
benevolent affections, which have for their object 
men in the larger circles of neighbourhood, country, 
and the world, usually require to be expanded 
rather than contracted, and need much oftener to 
be warmed into life and urged into activity, than t<i 
be checked and chilled. If, then, it should be 
found that Mr. CJodwin has spoken too little in 
favour of the private affections, and too much in 
praise of general benevolence ; this is not surely 
an offence which required to be visited with all the 
severity of censure bestowed upon it by Dr. Parr. 
On such a subject, from .such a man, who could 
have expected language so full of reproach, as the 
following ? 

“ If you compare the selfish with the philan- 
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thropic system, you will find that the one never 
occasioned so much mischief as it seemed to 
threaten ; and that the other will be productive of 
less good than it promises, accompanied by a long 
and portentous train of evils, which had been negli- 
gently overlooked, or insidiously'disguised by its 
panegyrists.”' — And again — “ In the motives by 
which the philanthropist is impelled, the kind 
affections may be^ so writhed round the unsocial ; 
in the character of his actions, the freaks of absur- 
dity may be so blended with the outrages of wicked-^ 
ness, that if our common sense did not revolt from 
the incongruous mass, scarcely any process could 
separate aftectation from hypocrisy, delusion from 
malignity, that which deserves only pity or con- 
tempt from that .which calls aloud for reproba- 
tion.”* 

Proceeding from his introductory observations to 
the more particular consideration of his text, which 
is happily chosen from Gal. vi. 10. As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, es- 
pecial ly unto them who are of the household of faith — 
the preacher observes, that “ this text, like many 
other passages of Scripture, has the substance, with- 
out the form of genuine philosophy ;” that “ in 
language obvious to every understanding, it ex- 
hibits the result of the most minute analysis which 
can be given of our faculties and duties as social 
beings that " it contains all that is practicable 
in the doctrine of general benevolence, and all that 
is required of us indispensably by that which is 
particular.” To these observations a critical re- 

' Page 2. ’ Page 3. 
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mark is added on the original expression ipya^w- 
[tt$d TO ayaSoK, which is pursued at great length in 
a learned note.” Tliat expression it is shown im- 
plies not merely to do good, but to labour to do 
good — or to exert strenuous efforts in doing it. 

“ As to the import of the text, nothing,” says the 
preacher, “ can be more just than the condition 
laid down by the apostle, let us labour in doing good 
as toe have opportunif ij : — nothing more comprehen- 
sive than the precept, let the good be done unto all 
men: — nothing more proper than the preference 
given, to them teho are of the household of faith 

Having explained the language of his text and 
proceeding to the two- fold division of his subject — 
in the first, the preacher proposes to consider the 
nature of benevolence, general and partial, and the 
consistency of the one with the other ; and in the 
second, to inquire into the value of the charitable 
institutions placed under the charge of the incor- 
porated governors, to whom the discourse was jiar- 
ticularly addressed. 

Under the former of these divisions — after stat- 
ing the obvious fact, which no philanthropist 
would attempt to deny, that the more remote our 
connexion with social beings, in the same degree 
our benevolent feelings become less vivid, and our 
desires for their happiness less ardent and anxious 
— and after having admitted almost as fully as the 
most ardent philanthropist could desire, not only 
the practicability, but the duty, of extending our 
kind thoughts and good wishes, wide as the world 
of human creatures — he goes on to observe : — 

‘ Page -3. 
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“ Now whether we conceive of universal benevo- 
lence as a quality of nature, or a principle of ac- 
tion, it is highly expedient for us not to misunder- 
stand its properties or its olOfices. I admit and I 
approve of it as an emotion of Avhich general hap- 
piness is the cause ; but not as a passion of which 
it could often be the object. I approve of it as a 
disposition to wish, and, as opportunity may occur, 
to desire and to do good to those with whom we 
are quite unconnected. 1 approve of it as a 
capacity, sometimes to receive uneasiness from 
their pains and satisfaction from their joys ; but an 
uneasiness and a satisfaction far less frequent, less 
intense, less permanent, than the uneasiness and 
satisfaction which we feel for those around us, and 
by which we are stimulated to act as we feel in 
their behalf.”' 

In this passage, the preacher’s design seems to 
be to show the difference between himself and the 
philanthropists, whom he opposes; and yet so 
small and evanescent does the difference, after all, 
appear, that we might almost wonder at the zeal of 
the opposer, as Mr. Godwin himself observes^ if it 
were not recollected how often the warmth of dis- 
putation rises, exactly in proportion to the minute- 
ness of the point which divides the disputants. 
There are some other passages, besides, in which 
concessions are made in favour of universal be- 
nevolence, large enough to please and satisfy the 
most enthusiastic of its admirers. Still, however, 
the preacher apprehends that »the doctrine of phi- 
lanthropy may be pushed too far, so as to produce 

‘ Page 6, 
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“along and portentous train of evils;” some of 
which he thus enumerates : — 

“ If the mother could forget the child that hung 
at her breast — if the friend, with whom we took 
sweet counsel together, should forsake us, when 
we are compelled to beg our daily bread — if they 
who have trodden the same soil with ourselves, 
spoken the same language, followed the same cus- 
toms, enjoyed the same rights, obeyed the same 
laws, bowed before the same altar, should be no 
more endeared to us than other men, whose kind- 
ness we have never experienced, whose faces we 
have never seen, whose voices we have never 
heard — if all these things were done under the pre- 
tence ‘of cultivating universal philanthropy,’ what 
would become of .society ; which parental attcction, 
which friendship, which gratitude, which compas- 
.sion, which patriotism do now uphold ? — how 
changed would be the scenes around us? — how 
blunted the edge of all our finer affections? — how 
scanty the sum of our hajipincss ? — how multiplied 
and embittered the sources of our woe ?” ' 

To this ardent and eloquent ajipeal against the 
dangers of philanthropy, would it not be fair to re- 
ply — that if the doctrine of universal benevolence 
could be so far perverted as to produce, or even to 
encourage, insensibility to the claims of kindred, 
friends, and countrymen, this would be a gross 
abuse of the doctrine, like that to which the best 
principles of religion and morality are liable ; but 
that, from the natural^ and almost irresistible 
strength of the private and domestic affections, such 

‘ Page 9. 
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an abuse can hardly be conceived as falling within 
the limits of possibility, certainly not of probability. 

“ A sound morality requires,” says Mr. Godwin, . 
‘‘that nothing human should be regarded by us as 
indifferent ; but it is impossible we should not feel 
the strongest interest for those persons whom we 
know most intimately, and whose welfare and sym- 
pathies are united with our own.” And again : — 

“ Philanthropy is a bank, in which every creature 
that lives has an interest ; the first and preferable tal- 
lies being, by the very nature of the case, in the pos- 
session of those who are nearest to us, and whom we 
have the most frequent opportunity to benefit.” * 
Against the doctrine thus stated, what reasonable 
objection can be opposed ? or what moral dangers 
can be apprehended from it to the growth or the 
vigour of the parental or the filial affection, or to 
the sentiments of love, friendship, and patriotism ? 

Proceeding from the first to the second division 
of his subject — the preacher here offers some re- 
marks, in reply to the objections of a celebrated 
foreigner against charitable institutions in general, 
founded chiefly on the abuses, to which long expe- 
rience has shown they are ever liable : sometimes, 
indeed, though not often, it is to be hoped, to the 
extent of subverting all the purposes of utility 
which they were intended or adapted to accom- 
plish. This foreigner was the late M. Turgot, 
minister to Louis XVI., “who had deeply ex- 
plored,” says Dr. Parr, “ the true science of poli- 
tics, and was sincerely attached to the interests of 
humanity.” The objections of such a man are 
‘ Godwin's Reply to Parr, &c. 
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considered and answered, with all the respect 
and deference due to him. In showing that these 
objections least of all apply to the charitable insti- 
tutions of which he was then the advocate, * the 
preacher expatiates, with much feeling and force, 
on the advantages which, under a wise system of 
management, they still afford, for the relief of al- 
most all the wants and miseries of men in the lower 
classes of the community ; and with a solemn and 
pathetic appeal to his audience, in their behalf, he 
concludes. 

Not the least valuable, and by far the most ex- 
tensive portion of this publieation, is the notes, 
which comprise, besides several disquisitions, a 
vast misecllaneous collection of extracts from wri- 
ters, ancient and modern, bearing more or loss on 
the topics discussed in the sermon. Among the 
former, Aristotle and Plutarch furnish, in rich 
abundance, their share of these quotations ; and, 
next to them, Plato and Seneca. Gassendi, the 
great impugner of the Aristotelian doctrines, is 
often appealed to. 0,f the more modern writers, 
many valuable passages are borrowed from Lord 
Bacon, Bishops Taylor and Butler, Hutchinson, 
Adam Smith, Hume, Tucker ; and next to these, 

' These are the five following institutions : — Christ's, St. 
Thomas’, St. Bartholomew's, Bcthlem, and Bridewell ho.spitals. 
The encomiums bestowed on the four first of these noble in- 
stitutions are probably just. But the last, with an endowment 
of 8000 /. a year, is shamefully perverted from its orijjinal 
purpose, which was that of a school of industry for untaught 
youth, a place of occupation for unemployed men, and a house 
of refuge for the infirm, the vagrant, and the destitute. It is 
now used as a common prison ! 
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from Barrow, Bentham, Kaimes, Hooker and Reid. 
As an apology for his numerous quotations from 
writers supposed to look with no favourable eye 
on the evidences of revelation, Dr. Parr fairly and 
liberallj observes, that they who speak' truth, how- 
soever discovered, have a right to be heard ; and 
they who assist others in discovering it, have the 
yet higher claim to be applauded ; and surely upon 
the propriety of any practice recommended by 
reason, as well as inculcated in the Scriptures, the 
testimony of sup[)osed deists is no less weighty 
among the impartial, nor less acceptable to the 
serious, than that of professed Christians. 

Of the disquisitions, as from their length they 
may be called, which occur among the notes, the 
first is, on the question whether general character 
in the object ought to influence the exercise of 
comjiassion in cases of distress, or of gratitude in 
return for kindness received. The difficulty of de- 
termining the moral merits of another is strongly 
urged ; and independently of its connexion with 
the question pro])osed, the following passage, which 
may be read as an appeal against censoriousness, 
is striking : — 

“ Who art thou that judgest another ? Who has 
laid open to thee every thought of his heart ? — or 
made to thee every effect and every tendency of 
his actions known? Who has rWealed to thee 
every extenuating circumstance of his misconduct, 
or every secret, minute, and exquisitely delicate 
motive, which in the sight of heaven may have 
enhanced the merit of his better deeds ? Who has 
thrown ojKni to thy view the register, in which are 
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recorded all that he has done well, and all that he 
has done amiss, from his youth upwards until 
now ? If the tree which is vert/ good can easily 
be discerned from the tree which is very corrupt ; 
yet in most of the objects that are placed before 
thee, canst thou determine how many blossoms of 
virtue have faded away from want of nourishment, 
of opportunity, or encouragement, or example? 
How many have reaclu;d their full maturity unob- 
served by thee ? How many rtiots of good inten- 
tion may yet be exempt from decay, and, in due 
season, bring forth fruit, some ten, and some a 
hundred fold ?” ' 

The effects of atheism and superstition comparctl, 
form the subject of the second disquisition ; in 
which occurs the following passage, admired by 
many of his friends, and considered by the author 
himself as the best in his book : 

“ What, I would ask, arc the general effects of 
superstition and atheism upon the ha[>pinesN and 
the conduct of mankind ? Superstition, it is granted, 
has many direct sorrows ; but atheism has no di- 
rect joys. Sujicrstition admits fear, mingled with 
hope ; but atheism, while it excludes Iiojk*, affords 
a very imperfect security against fear. Supersti- 
tion is never exposed to the dreary vacuities in the 
soul, over which atheism is wont to brood in soli- 
tude and silence ; but atheism is sometimes haunted 
by forebodings, scarcely le.ss confused, or les.s un- 
quiet, than those by which superstition is annoyed. 
Superstition .stands agha.st at the puni.shment re- 
served for wicked men in another state; but 

■ Page 71. 
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atheism cannot disprove the possibility of such a 
state to all men, accompanied by consciousness, and 
fraught with evils equally dreadful in degree, and 
even in duration, with those punishments. Super- 
stition has often preserved men from crimes ; but 
atheism tends to protect them from weaknesses only. 
Superstition imposes fresh restraints upon the sen- 
sual appetites, though it may often let loose the 
malignant passions ; but atheism takes away many 
restraints from those appetites, without throwing 
equal checks upon those passions, under many 
circumstances, which may excite them, in the 
minds of its votaries. Superstition is eager from a 
vicious excess of credulity ; but atheism is obsti- 
nate from an excess of incredulity equally vicious. 
Superstition is sometimes docile from conscious 
weakness ; but atheism is always haughty from 
real or supposed strength. Superstition errs and 
perverts only in consequence of error ; .but atheism 
rejects, and, for the most part, disdains to examine 
after rejection. Superstition catches at appear- 
ances ; but atheism starts back from realities. 
Superstition may, in some favourable moment, be 
awakened to the call of truth; but atheism is gene- 
rally deaf to the voice of the charmer ‘ charm she 
ever so wisely.’ ” ' 

The longest and the most remarkable of all the 
discussions, pursued under the form of notes, is the 
defence of the two universities, in answer to the 
objections of Gray, and still more of Gibbon. Of 
this some notice has already been taken. It is ex- 
tended through the space of thirty-two closely- 

' Page 97. 
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printed-^cjuarto pages, and closes with the following 
words : “ For the time I have spent, and the 
efforts I have made in this note, I, with great 
sincerity and great confidence, urge the plea of 
Mr. Gibbon, that I am conscious of having 
discharged a momentous duty to the interests 
of the public; and for the freedom of some 
parts, the seriousness of others, and the length of 
the whole, no vindication will be reejuired by the 
considerate, and no apology will be accepted by 
the froward. ’ 

Another long discussion, and the last which 
occurs among these cojnous annotations, is on the 
subject of future rewards and punishments, of 
which the substance is thus given, by the writer 
himself : “ The result of the whole,” says he, “ is 
this. It is a part of our present condition to be the 
subject of future rewards and punishments. It is 
a part of our present nature to be infhienced, and 
very strongly too, by the hope of the one, and the 
fear of the other : but that hope and that fear, 
however necessary they may be to regulate, do not 
obstruct the proper energies of other parts of the 
same nature. They leave us to be actuated by the 
love of God and the love of our neighbour, in con- 
sequence of regards quite distinct from the pecu- 
liar objects, which they may theiusclves |)rescnt 
to our minds. To the original and distinct force of 
these a^ections, they bring an additional and dis- 
tinct force of their own.” 

Towards the end of the year 1803, Dr. Parr 
published another sermon, which he had |)reached 
on the fast-day. Get. 10, in Hatton church. The 
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subject is patriotism, and it is divided into two 
parts. 

The first comprises an argument vigorously con- 
ceived, ably conducted, and eloquently enforced, 
in reply to the mis-statement of Lord Shaftesbury 
on the one hand, and Soame Jenyns on the other. 
The former writer held it forth, as an objection to 
Christianity, that, professing to be a perfect code 
of ethics, it omits all mention of the love of coun- 
try ; whilst the latter considered that very omission 
as an excellence, and even as a proof of the divine 
origin of the system, because patriotism, according 
to him, as a principle, is founded in narrow views, 
and as a passion, has been the cause of more mis- 
chief and misery to the world, than any one pas- 
sion of the human mind besides. 

Til reply to the first of these mis-statements, it is 
justly contended, that though not formally men- 
tioned in the Christian code, yet patriotism must, 
by fair construction, be understood as included 
within the meaning of those precepts, which incul- 
cate general benevolence to our species, in all their 
moral and all their social relations ; and is further 
recommended and enforced by the example of its 
great Author. For what lawgiver, moralist or 
philosopher can be named, in ancient or modern 
times, in whom a purer or warmer spirit of pa- 
triotism breathed ; or who employed himself with 
more ardour and activity, in reforming the rjeligion, 
correcting the morals, and promoting the true in- 
terests and ha[)piness of the country in which he 
was born ? 

Such are the arguments urged in refutation of 
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the first of the two statements just referred to. In 
reply to the second, it is only necessary, says the 
preacher, to draw the great line of distinction, be- 
tween true and false patriotism. The former is a 
reasonable and virtuous love of our country, an 
ardent attachment to its rights, its freedom and 
independence, accompanied and controlled by a 
sacred regard to the rights, the freedom and the 
independence of other nations. The latter is that 
blind, infatuated, misguided passion, which substi- 
tutes the hatred of other countries for the love of 
our own ; and which seeks to raise the power and 
the fancied glory of the nation to which we belong, 
upon the degradation and ruin of surrounding 
nations. The former, as already shown, Christia- 
nity approves and enforces. But it is admitted — 
nay, for the honour of religion, and the happiness 
of the world, it is contended — that the latter makes 
no part of Christianity ; that it is neither sanc- 
tioned by the precepts, nor ennobled by the praises, 
nor countenanced by the example, of its divine 
author; but that it is, by fair implication, dis- 
claimed and rejected -by him. 

It was notoriously the false and not the true 
patriotism which prevailed both in the Jewish and 
the Heathen world : and for this reason, as it is 
here ingeniously conjectured, the Christian law- 
giver omitted the express and formal recognition, 
by a direct and peremptory command, even of 
true patriotism, lest it should be pervcrted,*by the 
rash or the crafty, to the purposes of encouraging 
that mad, restless, ambitious spirit, which has too 
long usurped its name, and which has been the 
vor,. 1 . 2 n 
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iruitfiil source of all the aggravated and accuma- 
lated -crimes and calamities, of almost all the wars, 
which have disturbed and desolated the world, 
from the earliest to the latest times. It may be 
added, that if the substance of the thing be there; 
if the duty itself be found in the Christian system, 
in all its most essential branches of obedience to 
the constituted authorities and established laws, 
and in zeal for the public good, the omission of the 
name, or of the formal definition, becomes of little 
consequence. 

The closing part of this admirable discourse con- 
sists of a powerful aud most impassioned appeal, 
on the state of the country at that time, threatened 
with all the horrors and miseries of hostile inva- 
sion ; and whilst it carefully discriminates between 
Justifiable and unjustifiable warfare, it exhorts aud 
animates, in a fine strain of mingled piety and 
patriotism, t«) a brave and determined resistance to 
all the attempts of an insulting and invading foe. 

The following is a sketch of false patriotism, 
contrasted with a portraiture of the true and the 
genuine ; — 

“No approbation is to be expected from the suf- 
frage of the religionists, by the factious incendiary, 
by the rapacious adventurer, by the ruthless op- 
pressor, or by the ambitious and tyrannous con- 
(pieror, when bedecked with titles, and laden 
with sjwils, and reeking with blood of fellow- 
christians and fellow-men, he calls himself the 
.saviour of his country. Upon the worthless, 
shameless, pitiless ruffian, who, plunging his 
weapon into the bosom of a disarmed, fallen, sup- 
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pliant antagonist, would bring back the atrocities 
of savage hordes into the conflicts of Christian com- 
batants, tarnish the annals of his country to the 
latest posterity, and agitate the whole civilised 
world with astonishment at the flagitious overt act, 
indignation at the dastardly excuse, and horror at 
the portentous example — upon the cool-headed and 
flinty-hearted sophist, who, from motives of grovel- 
ing avarice, or rampant ambition, puts ‘ evil for 
good and good for evil’ — upon the perfidious 
counsellor, who would ‘ fashion, rest, and bow 
his reading in opening or sustaining titles mis- 
create, the right of which suits not in native co- 
lours with the truth and this too when he ‘ em- 
pawns the person or the honour of his royal master, 
and would awake the sleeping sword of war ' — 
upon all such wretches the religionist looks down, 
as the betrayers of their sovereign, tlie corrupters 
of their fellow-subjects, and the murderers of their 
species. 

“From the loathsome and terrific forms which 
lurk under the glare of false patriotism, I gladly 
turn to the contemplation of that purer lustre in 
which the true love of our country is arrayed, in 
the eye both of God and of man. To him, then, 
who goeth to the battle, sincerely and seriously, in 
the well-applied name, and for the icell understood 
glory of the Lord of Hosts — to him who would 
deliver the ‘ meek and humble ’ from the cruel 
‘despitefulness’ of the mighty and the ‘proud’ — 
to him who ‘ snappeth asunder the spear of the 
destroyers, and burneth their chariots in the fire’ — 
to such a patriot, contending in such a cause, and 
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for such ends, even religion holds forth encourage- 
ment in the promise of ‘ the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.’ His merits, indeed, 
will be rewarded by the ardent gratitude and the 
rapturous admiration of the people among whom 
he was born, and whom he has rescued from ene- 
mies abroad, or from oppressors at home. — His 
name will be pronounced with reverence in the as- 
semblies of princes, and the festivities of nations. — 
His feats are transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, by the testimony of faithful and impartial 
historians — they are holden up to wonder and to 
imitation, in the sublime and animated eloquence 
of statesmen and patriots — they are consecrated, 
as it were, by the calm and solemn applause of 
wise and virtuous sages — nay more, they are re- 
corded in the infallible, immutable registry of 
heaven, where the spirits of ‘ just men made per- 
fect’ may even now be jicrmitted to sympathise 
with kindred excellence; and where angels and 
archangels, iipon sueh occasions as these, may not 
disdain to behold and approve.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A.D. 1801-1803. 

Offer to Dr, Parr of Uie living of Winterbourne— His letter to 
Lord Chedworth on that occasion — His recommendation of 
the Rev. James Eyre to his Lordship's notice — His evidence 
on the question of the validity of his Lordship's will — His 
request of some memorial of his Lordship's friendship— Offer 
of the living of Graffham from Sir Francis Burdett — Letters 
on that occasion — Offer from Mr. Cuke of the living of 
Buckingham — Large increase of income from Dr. Parr's pre- 
bendal estates. 

All the preferment, which Dr. Parr had hitherto 
obtained, consisted of the rectory of Waddenhoe, 
worth about 120/. a year, and the prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, at that time of only nominal value. But 
in 1801, he received an offer from Lord Chedworth 
of the living of Winterbourne, in Wiltshire, entirely 
without any solicitation pn his part, and accom- 
panied with the most resjjcctful and obliging ex- 
pressions, on the ])art of his Ix)rdship. As that 
living was of no higher value than Waddenhoe, 
and not tenable with it, after due consideration, he 
thought proper to decline the generous offer. In 
a letter, written on this occasion, he thus gave 
utterance to the feelings of a grateful heart : — 

“ My Lord — I tell you the real sentiments of 
my soul, when I declare to you, that scarcely any 
event of my life gave me such exquisite delight, 
or so much honest pride, as I felt from the perusal 
of your Lordship’s letter. To the last moment of 
my existence, I shall remember your Lordship’s 
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kindness ; and in that remembrance, I shall find 
a pure and perpetual source of gratification to my 
best moral feelings, and of solace under the infir- 
mities of approaching old age.” — ^Then, after stating 
the reasons which oblige him to decline the offered 
gift, he adds — “To your injunction of secresy, I 
shall pay a temporary, but 1 am quite incapable of 
yielding an unqualified and unlimited obedience. 
My gratitude, my pride, my sense of propriety 
and justice, will not suffer me to conceal for ever 
from the world, that Lord Chedworth has been 
pleased to consider me not unworthy of his pro- 
tection ; and permit me, my Lord, to own to you 
yet farther, that in the account, which they, who 
come after me, may probably be inclined to give 
of my pursuits as a scholar, of my principles as a 
religionist, and of my fortune as an ecclesiastic, I 
shall not only be desirous, but ambitious of having 
it recorded that you were my patron. Pardon me 
fur reserving this tribute to the disinterested friend- 
ship, to the intellectual attainments, to the literary, 
political, and moral sympathies of a nobleman, 
whom 1 have long been accustomed to respect.” 

But whilst he thus declined for himself the 
offered gift, at the same time, he ventured to 
propose, to the benevolent consideration of his 
noble friend, the case of a neighbouring clergyman 
— by whom, indeed, the intended patronage was 
scarcely less deserved, and by whom it was even 
more needed. Thus he continues : 

“ It is with mingled feelings of reluctance and 
confidence, that 1 venture to throw myself upon 
your candour, for excu.sing the very great and very. 
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unusual liberty, which 1 am about to take, in aub- 
mittingto your Lordship’s consideration that which 
Ibllows. 1 can have little doubt that your Lordship 
will, in the circle of your own acquaintance, find a 
proper object for your patronage ; and nothing can 
be more adverse to that which I ought to do, or 
more remote from what 1 wish to do, than to 
interfere in any measure you mean to take, about 
the living of Winterbourne. You will, therefore, 
have the goodness to consider me, not as urging a 
request, but as stating a case, when I say that in 
my neighbourhood there is a clergyman, whose 
personal deserts and personal misfortunes have 
long interested me, in his worldly interests. He 
has the care of a small country school, with a tole- 
rable house, and an annual salary of about 80/. He 
was educated at Oxford. He is more than fifty 
years old. He has for many years served two 
curacies, very distant from each other, for a sti- 
pend, which, with the. surplice-fees, amounts 
nearly to 60/. a year; and in consequence of sen- 
timents, more congenial to the true spirit of the 
constitution, than the miserable and merciless pre- 
judices of the day will tolerate, he has no chance 
of preferment. He is a very good scholar. He is 
a sensible man : his principles are honest ; his ap- 
plication to books is extensive ; and his conduct 
quite irreproachable. He has an excellent wife 
and six children ; and is not unlikely to have more. 
With an income so scanty as that for which he 
toils, it » utterly impossible for him to make the 
smallest provision for so numerous a family at his 
death ; wnd with an aching heart have I known 
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that, during the late season of distress, he has 
found it very difficult to procure food and raiment 
for the passing day. My Lord, 1 am doing homagC* 
to your wisdom and humanity, in that which 1 have 
just written about a beloved friend. But I once 
more beseech your Lordship to acquit me of all 
intentions to embarrass you, by solicitation ; and 
once more, I will implore your pardon for troubling 
you with a statement, which neither the experience 
I have found of your kindness, nor the trust I 
can repose in your liberality, would suffer me to 
suppress.” 

The writer is delighted to record that he was 
himself honoured with a place in the friendly re- 
gards of the excellent clergyman, the late Rev. 
James Eyre, whose case is here so feelingly de- 
scribed ; and he is gratified to bear his testimony 
to the merits which are here, with so much fond 
affection, dei)ietcd. But the strength of under- 
standing, the integrity of principle, the ardour in 
the pursuits of useful learning, and the activity in 
the discharge of laborious duties, ascribed in this 
letter to Mr. Eyre, were accompanied, it may be 
truly added, with fervour in a high degree of con- 
jugal and parental aflection, with a noble candour 
of sentiment towards those of differing opinions, 
and with an uncommon warmth of kind and gene- 
rous feeling towards all men. Nor is it the least 
part of his due praise to add yet further, that, 
under straitened and trying circumstances, he 
always maintained that independence of spirit, 
and the dignity of deportment, which mark the 
gentleman, and adoru the clergyman. 
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It will give pleasure to the reader to be told, that 
the appeal so delicately and so forcibly urged, in 
TlJfe above letter, proved successful. Early in July, 
1801 , Mr. Eyre was inducted into the living of 
Winterbourne ; and the kindness of the patron 
was properly and gratefully acknowledged in a 
letter, from which the following is an extract : — 
“ Be assured, my Lord, that to the last hour of my 
life, I shall remember with joy your intended pa- 
tronage of my§elf, and your noble protection of the 
man whom I recommended to your favour. He, his 
wife, his children, his relations, his well-wishers, 
and eminently among them the writer of this letter, 
will often recollect, and often ])ronounce with 
heartfelt satisfaction, the honoured name of Lord 
died worth.” 

By this generous act of seasonable and well- 
directed patronage, Mr. Jiyre found the path of 
life considerably smoothed ; and yct‘it was still 
to him a rugged and difficult path. With a family 
often children, he possessed no adequate means of 
providing for their suitable maintenance during 
life, and none of making provision for their support 
at his death. It is deeply to be deplored that, 
whilst enormous revenues are assigned to the 
higher and the dignified clergy, of which the in- 
fluence must be seriously injurious to their cha- 
racter as ecclesiastics ; the laborious, and by far 
the most useful and important members of the 
clerical body are, in too many instances, left ex- 
posed to all the hardships of abject poverty. A 
more equal distribution of its ample funds would 
be a most wise and happy measure for the church, 
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which the country, too, will, no doubt, imperiously 
demand, whenever the public attention shall once 
be fixed on the enormity of the evil just referred to,' 
and on the mischievous consequences flowing from 
it, not to the clergy only, but to the whole Chris- 
tian and civil community. So thought Dr. Parr, 
through all the later years of his life; and so 
miust think every reasonable and reflecting per- 
son, who wishes well to the honour, the interest, 
and the pennanence of the national establishment. 

Early in 1813, Mr. Eyre died, ' and was soon fol- 
lowed to the grave by his beloved wife, and, within 
no long time, by several of his children. Those 
that survived were, with his usual ardour and acti- 
vity of benevolence, received by Dr. Parr into his 
protection ; and were all of them furnished by him, 
or through his interce-ssion, by his friends, with the 
means of gaining an honourable sujiport. In his 
will he has bequeathed to them legacies to a con- 
siderable amount. 

The late Lord Chedworth, whom from this time 
Dr. Parr proudly regarded as his patron and his 
friend, possessed very considerable powers of mind, 
happily cultivated by early education and subse- 
quent study ; and with the.se were united many of 
the best qualities of the heart. But his conduct 
was marked with .so many strange peculiarities, as 

t “ On Friday last, March 13, 1813, died, in his 65th year, 
the Rev, James Eyre, master of the frce-school at Solihull. 
This most respectable man was equally distinguished by the 
solidity of his understanding and the benevolence of his heart. 
In his death, society has sustained a very great, and his nume- 
rous family an irreparable loss. S. P.”— IFarip. Adnrti$fr, /fc. 
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might well create a suspicion of some unsoundness 
of intellect. For many years he lived in a state of 
entire seclusion from society, in a private house, at 
Ipswich ; where, often labouring under extreme 
depression of spirits, he was cheered and relieved 
by the frequent visits of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Pen- 
rice — the one his legal adviser, the other his medi- 
cal attendant. He always warmly acknowledged 
himself indebted, for much of the case and comfort 
of his life, to the exertions of the former of these 
gentlemen, in the management and improvement of 
his estates ; and to the skill and attention of the 
latter, in the care of his mental and bodily health. 
In return for these iin|H>rtant services, he thought 
proper, at his deatii, to bequeath to them a large 
proportion of his estates, by a will, which after- 
wards became the subject of legal discussion, at 
the suit of the heir-at-law, who endeavoured to 
set it aside, on the plea of mental incajiacity in 
the testator. 

On an issue from the Court of Chancery, the 
que.stion was tried, and the validity of the will con- 
firmed, by the verdict of a jury, with the full con- 
currence of Lord Ellcnborough, the judge. Sub- 
sequently, however, a new trial was moved for, 
before the Lord Chancellor Erskine, on the ground 
of an affidavit, sworn to by Dr. Parr, declaring his 
firm belief “ that the late Lord .Fohn Chedworth, 
with great talents, attainments, and virtues, united 
an understanding, not completely sound; and that 
an hereditary propensity to insanity was increased 
by sc«ne unfortunate events of hi.s life.” But the 
affidavit produced no effect ; the motion for a new 
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trial was rejected ; and the validity of the will 
finally established. It seems, upon the whole, 
sufficiently clear that the noble person whose case 
thus became the subject of legal inquiry, was, in- 
deed, liable to occasional aberration of mind ; but 
that — whether to such a degree as to incapacitate 
for making a will ? — was a question fairly left to 
be decided, and was, no doubt, justly decided, by 
the jury. 

In the course of these proceedings Dr. Parr was 
cx|K)scd to many severe reflections, in consequence 
of some letters, written by himself to Lord Ched- 
worth, and jiroduced iuid read at the trial, which 
contained many complimentary expressions on his 
Ijordship’s intellectual powers and literary acquire- 
ments, and which were supposed to give a direct 
contradiction to the statements of the affidavit. In 
reality, however, there was no inconsi.stency in the 
case ; since it is well known that the finest minds 
are subject to the saddest <l<‘rangements ; and that 
mental obliquity, in one respect, is often found to 
be compatible with the full and vigorous exercise of 
the understanding in others. 

Among the letters pnaluccd on this occasion, 
was one in which Dr. Parr expresses to Lord 
Chedworth his desire of possc.ssing some memorial 
of his friendship ; suggesting that a piece of plate, 
with a suitable inscription, would be such a me- 
morial as would be most of all accejJtable to him. 
For this letter he became, though with little rea- 
son, the object of ridicide to some, and of censure 
to others. It is, indeed, certain that he was de- 
lighted to receive such testimonies of the esteem 
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and affection of his friends, and especially of his 
pupils ; and that he was always proud to display, 
before the jjaze of the visiters at his table, those 
which he possessed. Amonjx the rest, he was ac- 
customed to point, with peculiar pleasure, to an 
epergne presented by Ix)rd Dartmouth, to a cup 
presented by Mr. Coke, to the very tureen now 
presented by Lord Chedworth, and to two salvers 
presented, one by Dr. Alexander, ])ishop of Downe, 
the other by Dr. Davy, head of Cains College, 
Cambridge. Two goblets also, held in high es- 
timation, with Creek inscrij)tions, which once bc- 
longetl to the very learned Dr. Taylor,’ were sure 
to be exhibited, with a sort of reverential respect, 
es])ccially to the learned and sometimes to the 
unlearned guest. liut if, in all this, there arc those 
who can espy weakness ; surely the foible is not 
such as needs excite much of sneering contempt, or 
much of angry reproa(;h. The writer is not aware 
that these memorials of friendship were obtained 
by any act of degradation ; unless, indeed, it must 
be laid down peremptorily that it is in itself, under 
all circumstanctfs, u degrading act to ])rcfer a re- 
quest — even where the request, it is known, will 
excite no feelings but those of complacency and 
delight, and where the |)lcasure of bestowing the 
gift, it is certain, will at least equal the pleasure 
of receiving it. 

On occasion of Lord Chedworth’s gift. Dr. 
Parr was charged with another offence — that of 

‘ These, from their late learned y^os.scssor have passed, by 
his gift, into the possession of another learned divine, Dr. 
Butler, of Shrewsbury. 
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writing an inscription laudatory of himself. But 
from this charge he was completely exonerated, by 
the statement of Mr. Eyre, which was given in a 
letter to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
From that statement, it appears that it was once, 
indeed, the intention of Dr. Parr to write the in- 
scription, which would then have been a simple 
expression of esteem and gratitude towards the 
noble donor ; ' that this intention was afterwards 
relinquished, in consequence of the express desire 
of Lord Chedworth ; and that the inscription, such 
as it now is, was written by Mr. Eyre himself, in 
the name, and in compliance with the request, of 
his Lordship, agreeably to the following directions : 
“ I wi.sh,” said Lord Chedworth, “ the inscription 
to be short and simple ; expressive of the reveren- 
tial regard, * which I bear to Dr. Parr, of which, 
it is my wish, the plate should be considered as 
a sort of monnmenttm ct The qualities, 

which 1 most revere in our illustrious friend, are 
his great abilities, his profound learning, his genu- 
ine zeal for liberty, his devout attachment to re- 
velation, his unassailable integrity, and especially 
his most active and boundless benevolence.” ’ 

But though Dr. Parr could not avail himself of 
the kind intentions of l,ord Chedworth, by ac- 
cepting the living of Winterbourne, another pro- 
posal soon followed, from Sir Francis Burdett, 
which led to happier results. This was the gene- 
rous offer communicated in the subjoined letter : — 

' ** Condignum donum quali *st qiii donum dedit/' — Plant, 

* Condigniim donum qual *st cui dono datu esU” — Plant, 

* Appendix, No. VI. 
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“ Sir,— I am sorry it is notin my power to place 
you in a situation which will become you — mean 
in the episcopal palace at Buckden ; but 1 can 
bring you very near to it. For 1 have the presen- 
tation of a rectory, now vacant, within a mile and 
a half from it, which is very much at Dr. Parr’s 
service. It is the rectory of Graffham, at present 
worth 200/. a year ; and, as 1 am informed, may 
soon be worth 270/. a year ; and 1 this moment 
learn that the incumbent died last Tuesday.” — 
“ Dr. Parr’s talents and character might well en- 
title him to a better patronage than this, from 
those, who know how to estimate his merits. But 
1 acknowledge that a great additional motive with 
me to the oder 1 now make him is, that 1 believe I 
cannot do any thing more pleasing to his friends, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Knight; and I 
desire you. Sir, to consider yourself as obliged to 
them only. I have the honour to be, with the 
greatest respect, S<.c. Francis Buudktt.” 

The grateful acceptance of a gift so entirely un- 
solicited and unexpected, is conveyed in the fol- 
lowing letter : — 

“ Vicarage House, Buckden, Sept. 26, 1802. 

" Dear Sir, — After rambling in various parts of 
Norfolk, I went to Cambridge, and from Cambridge 
1 yesterday came to the parsonage of my most re- 
spectable friend, Mr. Maltby, at Buckden, where I 
this morning had the honour of receiving your letter. 
Mrs. Parr opened it last Friday at Hatton ; and I 
trust you will pardon the liberty she t(X)k in de- 
siring your servant to convey it to me in Hunting- 
donshire, where she knew that I should be, as upon 
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this day.” — “ Permit me, dear Sir, to request that 
you would accept the warmest and most sincere 
thanks of my heart for this unsolicited, but most 
honourable expression of your good-will towards 
me. Nothing can be more important to my worldly 
interest than the .service you have done me, in pre- 
senting me to the living of Graffham. Nothing 
can be more exquisitely gratifying to my very best 
feelings than the language in which you have 
conveyed to me this mark of your friendship. 
Indeed, dear Sir, you have enabled me to pass the 
years of declining life in comfortable and honour- 
able independence. You have given me additional 
and unalterable eonviction, that the firmness with 
which I have adhered to my principles has ob- 
tained for me the approbation of wise and good 
men. And when that approbation assumes, as it 
now does, the form of protection, I fairly confess to 
you, that the patronage of Sir Francis Burdett has 
a right to be ranked among the proudest, as well 
as the happiest events of my life. I trust that my 
future conduct will justify you in the disinterested 
and generous gift which you have bestowed upon 
me ; and sure 1 am that my friends, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Knight, will not only .share 
with me in my joy, but sympathise with me in 
those sentiments of respect and gratitude, which 
I shall ever feel towards Sir Francis Burdett.” — 
" Most assuredly I shall myself set a higher value 
upon your kindness, when 1 consider it as intended 
to gratify the friendly feelings of those excellent 
men, as well as to promote my own personal hap- 
piness.” — “I shall wait your pleasure about the 
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prcsentatioir ; aud I beg^ leave to add, that I shall 
stay at Buckden for one week only, and shall have 
reached Hatton about this day fortnight, where I 
shall obey your commands. One circumstance, I 
am sure, will give you great satisfaction, and, 
therefore, 1 shall beg leave to state it. The living 
of Gratfham will be of infinite value to me, because 
it is tenable with a rectory I now have in North- 
amptonshire; and happy 1 am, that my future 
residence will be fixed, an<l iny existence closed 
upon that spot where .‘^ir Francis Burdett has 
given me the |)ower of spending my t»ld age with 
comforts aud conveniiMices (juite etpial to the ex- 
tent of my fondest wishes, and far surpassing any 
expectations I have* hitherto ventured to indulge. 
— 1 have the honour to be, with the greatest 
resjK'ct, &c. S. Baku.” 

In .Vovoinber, 1802, Dr. Parr went to take pos- 
session of his new rectory ; of winch, writing Uj his 
friend, Mr. .1. Parkes of Warwick, he gives .some 
account in the following letter ; 

“ Dear Sir, — 1 thank you for the trouble you 
have, with your usual kindness, taken in adjust- 
ing matters with Colonel P — ; and 1 am sure 
that yoj were very right in not writing for my 
approbation or opinion — approbation, dear .John, 
you could not fail to deserve and to obtain ; and 
as to opinion, any I might form would have been 
of little value, in opposition to your own.” — 
“ Last week I knelt before a bishop for institu- 
tion ; I rang a bell upon induction ; 1 read the 
Morning and Evening Services, with the salutary 
appendages of Articles, &c. &c. Having now 
voi.. I. 2 k 
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passed through the whole circle of ecclesias- 
tical forms, 1 have acquired plenary possession of 
things spiritual and things temporal, as rector of 
tirattliam. The parsonage-hodse will be well re- 
paired, but not enlarged. Tlie farm is about to be 
leased at an advanced rent. A farm-hou.se must 
be built, with a barn, for which materials arc to be 
removed from the {)ars()nagc, under the protection 
of a faculty ; and a roost for hens and tlieir amo- 
roqs male protectors, with three styes for pigs, 
&c. &c.” — “ 1 shall instruct my Waddciihoe flock 
on Sunday next; and then proceed to Northamp- 
ton, on my way home, &c. Believe me, dear Sir, 
your sincere wclKvisher and obedient .servant, 

S. Pauu." 

November 29, 1802, 

But the possession of this new benefice did not 
induce Dr. Parr to think of leaving his favourite 
residence at Hatton; nor did even the ofler of a 
still more valuable jH'cferment, which occurred a 
few years afterwards. This was the living of 
Buckingham, which, in the summer of hsOS, was 
tendered to his acceptance, by his kind and faithful 
friend, Mr. Coke, of llolkham. It is a living of 
much higher value than cither that of Waddenhoc 
or Cratt'ham; and might have been held in conjunc- 
tion with one, but not both of them. The writer 
well recollects Dr. Parr’s making a long morning 
visit at Learn, for the cxpre.ss purpose of convers- 
ing on the subject of this new, and in many re- 
spects alluring, offer : when all the reasons which, 
after much deliberation, determined him to decline 
it. were carefidly examined and weighed. These 
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reasons were the necessity of residing in Bucking- 
ham — the ruinous state of the parsonage-house — 
the want of ground sufficient for rebuilding it — 
liis growing attachment to the place where he had 
so long lived, and the many agreeable connexions 
which he had formed in its neighbourhood. 

In a pecuniary point of view, indeed, further 
])referiuent was now become less necessary to Dr. 
Parr, as, about the year 1804, he was entitled to the 
full profits of the ])rebeudal estate, to which he had 
been so long looking. Thus exulting in the pros- 
pect of a haj)py independence, during the closing 
years of his life, he wrote to Lord (Miedworth, in a 
letter, dated from Canibridgc, .March 18, 1803: — ■ 
“ V'(ni will be glad, aye, my Loixl, you will bo very 
glad U) hear that part of my errand to London, was 
to make arrangements about a prebcndal estate, 
which, next year, will come into my possession, 
and which will add considerably to the comfort of 
my declining life. I am much harassed by busi- 
ness, and sorely atHicted with a cold. I am vexed 
at not having seen y<ni here, during my stay. It 
is an awful time ; but I have not abandoned all 
hopes of peace,” &c. 

Though, at a stdjseciuent period, the value of 
this prebcndal estate wsis much increased by the 
sale of land, at a high price, to the Regent Canal 
Company, as already mentioned ; yet, in conse- 
cpience of allowing the tenant the large sum of 400/. 
a year for buildings and improvements, the whole 
amount was received by Dr. Parr, only during 
about the five or six la.st yeans of his life. By a 
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singular regulation, in the right of granting leases, 
his family will continue to enjoy the benefit of this 
estate, though not without some deductions, owing 
to the neglect of certain legal forms, for twenty 
years after his decease. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A.D. 1800—1807. 

Dr. Parr’s friendly intercourse with Mr. Roscoc — His opinion 
of **The Life of Lorenzo**— and of “ The Nurse/’ a poem, in 
letters to the author— Dr. Parr’s high regard for Mr. Wake- 
iiold — His opinion of him as a scholar and a writer — Letter 
to one of his friends on occasion of his decease — Death of 
Dr, Parr’s younger daughter — His sketch of her character — 
Death of Mr. Win. Parkes — Dr. Parr’s tribute to his memory 
—Death of Professor Porson— Biographical notice of him. 

Thk year 1795 was distinguishwl in the annals 
of English literature, by the publication of a work 
of extraordinary merit ; which was attended with 
the singular fortune of being reeeived, on its very 
first appearance, not only by professed scholars, 
but by almost every class of readers, and by all 
the various, and at that time fiercely contending, 
parties in the nation, with one instantaneous and 
universal burst of admiration and applause. This 
was “ The Life of Lorenzo do’ Medici,” by Wil- 
liam Roscoc, Esq. of Liverpool. In this important 
work, the author has opened to his countrymen 
new and delightful .sources of information on some 
of the most interesting subjects of history and lite- 
rature ; and he has enhanced, in a high degree, the 
value of that information, by the mild spirit of phi- 
losophy and humanity which uniformly guides his 
pen, by the })ure sentiments of moral and politi- 
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cal rectitude which breathe through every page, 
and by the correctness, the perspicuity, the ele- 
gance, and the energy of a style, which is in all 
respects worthy of the subject. Within two years, 
this admirable work passed through three quarto 
editions, when it was published in an octavo form ; 
and these have since been followed by many other 
editions. 

The attention of Dr. Parr was soon drawn to 
this work ; and, after carefully perusing it, he 
addressed the following letter to the author, by 
whose kind permission it is here subjoined : 

“ Sir, — For the liberty I am going to take with 
a gentleman, whom I have not the honour person- 
ally to know, 1 have no other, and probably I could 
find no better apology, than the frankness, which 
ought to subsist between literary men upon sub- 
jects of literature. Your life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici hud been t)ftcn mentioned to me by critics, 
whose approbation every writer would l)c proud to 
obtain ; and as the cour.se of reading, which 1 pur- 
sued about thirty years ago, had made me familiar 
with the works of Poggius, Pico of Mirandvda, 
Politian, and other illustrious contemporaries of 
Lorenzo, I eagerly .seized the opportunity of bor- 
rowing your celebrated publication from a learned 
friend at Oxford.” You will pardon my zeal. 
Sir, and you may confide in my sincerity, when I 
declare to you, that the contents of your book far 
surpa.ssed my expectation, and amply rewarded 
the attention with which I periused them. — You 
have thrown the clearest and fullest light upon a 
jKjriod juost interesting to every .scholar. — You 
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have produced much that was unknown ; and to 
that which was known, you have given perspicuity, 
order, and grace. — You have shown the greatest 
diligence in your researches, and the purest taste 
in your selection ; and upon the characters and 
events which passed in review before your inqui- 
sitive and discriminating mind, you have united 
sagacity of observation, with correctness, elegance, 
and vigour of style.” — “ For the credit of our 
national curiosity and national learning, I trust 
that the work will soon reach a second edition ; 
and if this should be the case, I will, with your 
permission, send you a list of mistakes, which 1 
have found in some l.atin jmssages, and which, 
upon seeing them, you will certainly think worthy 
of consideration. Perliaps I shall proceed a little 
farther, in pointing out two or three expressions, 
which seem to me cajjable of improvement ; and 
in stating my reasons for dissenting from you upon 
a very few facts of very little importance.” — “At 
all events, I shall give you proofs of the (;are with 
which I have ri'ad your admirable work ; and as 
to tlie jK'tty strictures which I may have occasion 
here and theix; to throw out, you will find an 
honest, and let me hope a satisfactory explanation 
of my meaning, in the words of Folitian to Pico — 

‘ Ncque ego judicis, sed Momi personam indui, 
<jucm ferunt .sandaliuni Veneris tandem eulpasse, 
cum Vcncrem non posset.’” — “ It is proper for me 
to add, that 1 do not understand Italian; but am 
told by a very intelligent neighbour, who is said to 
read it critically, and t«> write it elegantly, that the 
matter contained in that language is apposite. 
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curious, anti instructive. — I have tlie honour to 
be, &c. S. Park.” 

Katlon, Oct. 4, 1797. 

“ I well recolleet,” says one. of his own pupils, 
“ the manner in which Dr. Parr devoured every 
])age of lloscoe’s ‘ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici.’ 
After liis first perusal of the book, he went through 
it again with me, to whom he dictated numerous 
critical observations and suggestions, which he 
enclosed in a complimentary letter to Mr. Roscoe ; 
and which, 1 l>elieve, led to a friendly intercourse 
between the Doctor and that gentleman.”' 

These friendly criticisms were , indeed received, 
as is here intimated, with a due sense of obligation 
by the candid and ingenious writer for whose use 
they were intended ; and the intimation is also 
correct, that they proved the means of introducing 
an epistolary eorrcs[)ondcnce, followed by several 
personal interviews ; of which Dr. Parr always 
spoke with high and rapturous delight. From a 
second letter, which passed on this occasion, the 
following are some extracts : 

“ I am determined to lose m) time in acknow- 
ledging my gt)od fortune upon the acquisition of a 
correspondent, whose candour is worthy of his 
talents, and whose letters are fraught with all the 
elegance and all the vigour which decorate his 
publication.” — “ I rejoice. Sir, not so much u]}on 
your account, as upon that of your readers, to whom 
you have opened so large and so delightful a field 
of entertainment and instructitm, when you tell me 
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that the life of Lorenzo has already gone through 
three editions, and that it will soon appear in an 
octavo form. The edition open before me is that 
of 1796. I borrowed it from the learned librarian 
of New College, Oxford; and I shall return it next 
week, because it belongs to a society, where you 
will have many readw^ very capable of appreciating 
your merit, and well disposed to acknowledge and 
to proclaim it.” — By w’hat the ancients would 
have called the afflatus divinus, I anticipated your 
willingness to let me speak with freedom ; and 
your letter justifies me in ascribing to you that 
candour, which is the sure criterion and happy 
effect of conscious and eminent worth. Indeed, 
Sir, I saw in your work vestiges of excellence, 
which, in my estimation, is of a much higher order 
than taste and learning. I found deep reflcc* 
tion; and, therefore, 1 expected to find a dignified 
and virtuous moderation in the science of politics. 
1 met with sentiments of morality, too pure to be 
suspected of hypocrisy, too just and elevated to 
be charged with ostentation ; and give me leave to 
add, that they acted most powerfully on the best 
sympathies of my soul. If, in this season of old cor- 
ruptions and new refinements, a Fcnelon were to 
rise up among us; and, if by a conversion in the 
understandings and hearts of sovereigns, not les.s 
miraculous than that recorded of Paul, he were 
appointed to train up the heir of a throne to solid 
wisdom and sublime virtue, sure I am that he would 
eagerly put your book into the hands of his pupil, 
and bid him — 

Nocluina vcrsarc nianu, vcibarc diurna. — 
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I am no stranger to the sweets of literary and 
social intercourse between kindred spirits; and, 
therefore, I wonder not that you call Dr. Currie 
your friend. Present my best compliments to 
him; and believe me, with just and sincere re- 
spect, dear Sir, your very faithful and obedient 
servant, S. Parr.” 

Hatton, Dec. 17, 1797. 

In the year 1798 appeared another work by 
the same author, entitled “The Nurse; a poem, 
translated from the Italian of Luigi Tansillo.” Ac- 
cording to the short account prefixed to the poem, 
Tansillo was a native of Nola, in the kingdom of 
Naples ; and “ was one of the brightest wits in that 
constellation of genius, which appeared in Italy in 
the IGth century ; and which yet diffuses a perma- 
nent light over the horizon of literature.” The 
object of his poem is to inculcate on mothers the 
discharge of their natural duty towards their 
infant offspring ; and to reprobate the custom of 
transferring that duty to others. As the subject is 
thus highly interesting in itself, “ so is it treated 
in a manner peculiarly pointed and direct; yet 
without violating the decorum which is due to the 
public at large, and in particular to the sex to 
whom it is addressed.” A copy of this work, pre- 
sented by the author, was read by Dr. Parr with 
eager delight ; and the kindness of the giver, 
and the pleasure which his work afforded, were 
gratefully acknowledged in a letter, from which the 
following is an extract : 

“ Dear Sir, — You and I have read and rejected 
many a grave definition of man ; and if the failure 
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of others were not sufficient to deter us from 
attempts to define, we should hardly, on suclj a 
question, observe the three laws which logicians 
produce, as indispensably necessary to a just defi* 
nition. But we can describe what is prominent, or 
even peculiar, in species and in individuals ; and 
can you, after all your variety of research, and with 
all your fertility of conception, point out a more 
proper term for man than a procrastinating animal ? 
Such is man — and such have I been. Mr. C — ■ — left 
your book at Birmingham, while I was rambling 
about Wales. In the beginning of October I re- 
ceived it, at Birmingham. 1 brought it to Hatton. 
I read it twice — I liked it exceedingly — 1 deter- 
mined, again and again, to write to you — 1 have 
been busy — I have been vexed — I have been idle 
— I have remembered, and remembered my reso- 
lution again and again ; and again and again I have 
neglected to execute it. Your kind letter, and even 
the sight of your hand-writing, have roused me 
from my delirium. Tausillo interested me even by 
his subject. The short but pithy life you have 
prefixed, sent me to the book with yet stronger 
emotions. I read, and w'as delighted with his ten- 
derness, his just indignation, his deep observation 
upon character, his earnest and most expressive 
expostulations. A mother I am not ; and yet if 
I were, and had sinned against his laws, such a 
monitor would have awakened me to repentance. 
I am a man and a father, and a diligent and anxious 
observer of what passes in the earlier stages of 
what you and I consider education, 8cc. &c. 

S. Parr,” 


Jan. 25, 1799. 
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But, whilst cultivating the new and the valuable 
acquaintance, which afterwards proved to him the 
source of so much high satisfaction, nearly about 
the same time. Dr. Parr’s attention was painfully 
drawn to the cruel wrongs, followed by the prema- 
ture death of a friend, whose learning lie respected 
— whose talents he honoured — whose virtues he 
admired — and whose misfortunes he deeply de- 
plored.* This was the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 
eminently distinguished as a scholar and a writer ; 
and as a man, yet more eminently distinguished 
for moral rectitude, which no earthly hope or fear 
could move from its even course — for benevolent 
ardour, which no perverse opposition, or un- 
grateful returns to himself, could check in its 
pursuit of good to others — and for generous love 
of country, which seemed to regard all personal 
considerations as nothing, and even “ the threats 
of pain and ruin to despise,” in supporting the 
sacred cause of its rights and liberties. 

Mr. Wakefield was one of those persons who fell 
a victim to the barbarous persecution, which minis- 
terial vengeance brought down upon so many inno- 
cent, but obnoxious individuals, during the period 
of the French Revolution; and which will for ever 
fix a deep and indelible stain on the Pitt-adminis- 
tration, even if it had been far more glorious, than 
its zealous partisans have represented it. For a 
few unguarded expressions, in one of his political 
publications, he was consigned to the common jail 

' “ Waktfitld. Silva Crilica. The gift of the learned, pious, 
and injured author. S. 1’.” — Bibl. Barr. p. 330. 
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of Dorchester, and there he was detained for the 
space of two years, in rigorous confinement. Set 
free, at the end of that period, he had scarcely 
escaped the “ harpy claws” of power, when he 
was seized with a fever, the consequence uf over- 
exertion after long restraint ; and within two weeks 
from the first day of his illness, and fourteen 
from the time of his liberation, he died. Sept. 0, 
1801, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

Of all his friends and admirers, and he had 
many, there were few who loved and adnjired him 
more than Di\Parr ; and the present writer, in the 
habit of visiting both, was often emi)loyed to con- 
vey messages of kind inquiry, and invitations of 
friendly hospitality, from one to the other. But 
though Mr. Wakefield greatly respected Dr. Parr, 
yet from the impulse of his own stern and unyield- 
ing integrity, which led him to judge severely of 
others, he could not help sometimes expressing, in 
strong terms, his disapprobation of Dr. Parr’s in- 
sincerity and inconsistency, as he did not scruple 
to term them, in disguising so much his sentiments 
on important subjects, and in refusing to act pub- 
licly in support of principles, which, in private, he 
was known to approve. These censures, however, 
were pointed against him more as a theologian and 
an ecclesiastic, than as a politician ; and if in any 
degree deserved in the earlier periods, they were 
far less so in the later years of his life ; when, it is 
certain, he threw around his opinions much less 
disguise, and when few opportunities of openly 
avowing and maintaining them occurred, which he 
did not embrace. 
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If, on his part. Dr. Parr occasionally adverted to 
those defects in Mr. Wakefield, which cast a shade 
over the splendour of a good and a great name, it 
was always with tenderness and delicacy. Some- 
times he lamented, and sometimes blamed, but 
much oftencr candidly excused, that irritability of 
temper, which appeared so offensively in the pub- 
lications of Mr. Wakefield, though not at all in his 
conversation or manners. It is neither necessary 
nor possible to justify the severe censures, the 
acrimonious invectives, the rude personalities, 
which may be found in his controversial writings, 
and even in those on subjects of philology and 
classical literature. But the example of other cri- 
tics of great fame — the warmth of his own temper 
— the unmerited provocations which he received — 
the haste with which he wrote and published, and 
which precluded the possibility of corrections or 
obliterations, such as more sober reflection might 
have dictated ; all these considerations were often 
forcibly urged by Dr. Parr in extenuation of faults, 
which certainly detract something from the excel- 
lence of Mr. Wakefield’s writings, important and 
valuable as they are. 

Of his style in Latin composition. Dr. Parr 
formed no very favourable judgment ; and of his 
conjectural emendations, he did not in general ap- 
prove. He thought that Mr. Wakefield wanted 
the time and the patience necessary to that discri- 
mination, which would have made his conjectures 
fewer, indeed, but more probable ; and his princi- 
ples, in forming and elucidating them more exact. 
He fully acknowledged, however, the. success, and 
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highly commended the judgment, with which, he 
applied his philological learning to the elucidation 
of the Scriptures ; and in sjieaking of {he imperfec- 
tions which appeared in Mr. Wakefield’s writings, 
he never attempted to depreciate their real merits. 
“ Many,” said he, ‘ writing to a friend, “ who, like 
myself, discern his imperfections, arc far below 
Mr. Wakefield, not only in industry, but in acute- 
ne.ss; not only in extent, Init, pcrha{)s, in accu- 
racy of knowledge ; not only in the contributions 
winch they have made, or endeavoured to make, to 
our general stock of knowledge, but in their capa- 
city to make them so largely or so successfully.”* 

On receiving intelligence of Mr. Wakefield's 
death, cojnmunicate<l by a common friend,* Dr. 
Parr addressed to that friend a letter in reply; 
from which the following are extracts : 

“ Sir, — 1 was yesterday evening honoured with 
your letter ; I read the contents of it with inc.\- 
j)rcssible anguish; I passed a comfortless night, 
and this morning 1 am scarcely able to thunk you 
as f ought to do, for your delicacy in averting the 
shock, which I mu.st have suttered, if intelligence 
so une.xpcctcd and so distressing had rushed upon 
me from the newspapers.” — “ In the happiness of 
the late Mr. Wakefield, I alway.s took a lively 
interest : many arc the inquiries I made about the 

' Life of Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 449. 

* “ LMcretii Opera a IVakrjield. .3 vols. 4to. The gift of 
the very learned editor. S. P.” — “ Wakrjleld' s liemarks on 
Horsley's Ordination Sermon. Pungent. S. P.” — liibl. Parr, 
p. 185. 689. 

■* Life of WakcfiJd, vol. ii. p. 2‘21. 
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state of his health, and the course of his studies, 
while he was at Dorchester : great was my hnxiety 
to see him after his sufferings were at an end ; and 
when his name was announced to me at my lodg- 
ings in Carey Street, 1 seized his hand eagerly; I 
gazed steadfastly upon his countenance; 1 was 
charmed with the freshness of his spirits, and the 
apparent stoutness of his constitution ; I anticipated 
for him a succession of years after years, during 
which he might have smiled at the malice of his 
enemies, and enjoyed the sympathies of his friends ; 
and, at parting, I received from him a book, which 
the circumstance of captivity under which it was 
written endeared to me, and which his death has 
now consecrated.”' — “ To the learning of that ex- 
cellent person, my understanding is indebted for 
much valuable information ; * but my heart acknow- 
ledges yet higher obligations to his virtuous exam- 
ple. I loved him unfeignedly ; and though our 
opinions on various subjects, both in criticism and 
theology, were different, that difference never dis- 
turbed our quiet, nor relaxed our mutual good-will.” 
— “ In diligence, doubtless, he far surpassed any 
scholar, with whom it is my lot to have been per- 
sonally acquainted ; and though his writings now 

» •*Nocles Carcerariic. .The last gift of the beloved and 
much respected author. S. P.” — Bibi, Parr. p. 634. 

> When the name of Wakefield occurs to us, who does not 
heave a momentary sigh, and, catching the spirit with which 
Jortin once alluded to the productions of learned and ingenious 
dissenters, repeat the emphatical quotation of that most accom- 
plished and amiable scholar—** Qui tales sunt, utinam essent 
nostri Review of the Variorum Horace^ BritUh Critic^ 
vol. iii. p. 123. 
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and then carry with them some marks of extreme 
irritability, he was adorned, or, I should rather say, 
he was distinguished, by one excellence, which every 
wise man will admire, and every good man will 
wish at least to emnlate. That excellence was, in 
truth, a very rare one ; for it existed in the complete 
exemption of his soul from all the secret throbs, al 
the perfidious machinations, and all the mischievous 
meanness of envy.” — “ For my part, sir, 1 .shall 
ever think and ever speak of Mr. Wakefield, as a 
very ])rofound scholar, as a most honest man, and 
as a Christian, who united knowledge with zeal, 
piety with benevolence, and the simplicity of a 
child with the fortitude of a martyr.” — “ Ihidcr the 
deep and solemn impressions whieh his recent 
death has made upon my mind, I cannot but de- 
rive consolation from that Ic.sson, which has been 
taught me by one of the wisest among the sons of 
men. ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God, and there shall no torment tcnich them. In 
the sight of the unwi.se, they .seem to die, and their 
departure is taken for mi.scry — Init they are in 
peace.’ I am, itc. S. P.” 

In no long lime after the death of “ the beloved 
and much respected friend,” whose lo.ss he de- 
plored so feelingly in the above letter. Dr. Parr 
had to lament that of several other of his friends ; 
among w'hich number were, in his own neighbour- 
hood, Lord Dormer, and the Rev. Mr. Gaelics ; 
and, at a distance, the Rev. Thomas Twining, * 

' “Mr. Twining of Colchester ro5 ’ArmeuraroB.” Spital 
Serm. p. 109. 
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whose friendship he had fondly cherished from an 
early period of life ; and more distantly still, the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley, whose friendly regards, 
though of later date, he cultivated with almost 
equal reverence and affection. The former died 
at Colchester, in the summer of 1804; and the 
latter, somewhat earlier in the same year, at Phi- 
ladelphia, after an exile from his native shores of 
about ten years. 

But the hand of death, which was thus striking 
down his friends around, was soon destined to reach 
nearer to himself; and towards the end of 1805, 
Dr. Parr was deprived, by that dreadful distemper, 
a lingering consumption, of the younger of his two 
daughters, Catherine Jane Parr, who was then in 
her 24th year. She had been, for some time, re- 
moved from Warwickshire, to try the benefit of 
milder air, at Teignmouth on the Devonshire coast. 
But the change came too late ; and, as her father 
expressed himself in a letter to a friend, “Many, 
aye, many a time have I reproached myself, for not 
acting vigorously, according to my own conviction, 
in sending my daughter sooner to a more favourable 
climate, though in opposition to the judgment of a 
most sagacious and truly affectionate mother.” 

The death of this excellent young lady was calm 
and peaceful. What seldom happens, in such 
cases, she was fully aware of her own situation ; 
and gave several particular directions about her 
own funeral. The lingering hours of closing life 
were much soothed by reading “ Rogers’ Pleasures 
of the Memory;” over which she hung with 
delighted’ attention. She retained her faculties to 
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the last; and marked the gradual approach of 
death with evident complacency. On the morn- 
ing of her decease, after having washed, and com- 
posed her dress, with more than ordinary care, as 
if preparing for some great event, she desired her 
pillow to be moved, so as to admit of her taking a 
view of the sea, when, having looked on its vast 
expanse for a moment or tw'o, she expired. 

Inferior in powers of intellect to her elder sister, 
Catherine possessed, in a higher degree, the attrac- 
tive graces of kind and amiable disposition, and of 
bland and obliging manners. Slie had much of 
the gay sprightliness of wit, but none of its satiri- 
cal poignancy. She was her father's favourite, and 
in losing her, he was for a time inconsolable. Thus, 
in a letter dated Tcignmouth, Nov. 23, 1805, ad- 
dressed to his excellent friend Mrs. Bellamy, now 
Mrs. Edwards, he communicates the sad intel- 
ligence : — 

“ Dear Madam, — I reached Tcignmouth on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and found my beloved child so 
ill, as to be incapable of being removed, as she and 
I wushed, so as to breathe her last amidst the 
soothing and affectionate attenti»jns of her friends at 
Hatton. Poor Sarah arrived this morning about 
two ; but too late to sec her dear sister alive ; for 
yesterday, at a quarter before two, my Catherine 
expired in the presence of her mother and myself. 
I believe that a more virtuous soul never appeared 
in the presence of God. I hope to meet her, where 
this painful separation will no more be felt. Oh ! 
Mrs. Bellamy, this is the sharpest affliction I ever 
experienced. But of this no more. — Her parents 
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and sister will follow the lifeless corpse by short 
stages, from this place to Hatton, where it will rest 
in the library, according to my dear child’s desire, 
till the time of interment. The funeral will be on 
Monday fortnight ; and as my beloved Catherine 
was so often indebted to your kindness at Hazely- 
House, I desire that you and Mr. Bellamy will 
attend as mourners. — I am, your much afflicted, but 
sincere wellwisher, S. Parr.” 

According to the intention, expressed in the 
above letter, the remains were conveyed from 
'I’cignmouth to Hatton; and deposited, with a 
kind of state, in the library, where they were 
kept till it was no longer safe. There they were 
visited by the afflicted mother, at stated hours 
every day ; who always went alone, and remain- 
ing long, especially before retiring to rest at night. 
The disconsolate father, too, often resorted to the 
same mournful scene, and at every visit spent 
some time in prayer, kneeling down near the 
coffln : nor could he, without difficulty, be torn 
away from the sad siiectacle, when at length ne- 
cessity required it.’ After the last rites of hu- 

■ Much as it may surprise the reader, especially if little 
informed of the singularities which marked, in many instances, 
the mind and conduct of Dr. Parr — it was, no doubt, the 
warmth of parental atfcction which dictated the wish, and its 
constancy which, after the lapse of so many years, gave to that 
wish the form of the following extraordinary directions — found 
with many others of a similar kind, amongst his own written 
orders for his own funeral ! I lay particular stress upon the 
following directions: My hands must be bound by the crape 
hatband which I wore at the burial of my daughter Catherine. 
Ppoti my breast must be placed a piece of flannel, which 
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manity and religion had been, with due .«!olemnity, 
perfonncd, he thus gave expression, in the Obituary 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine,*' to the feelings of 
parental love and grief : — 

“ At East Teigninouth, Devon, in her 24th year, 
died, after a long and painful illness, which she 
bore with exemplary patience and resignation, and 
the last hours of which she hallowed by an act of 
duty to her father, Catherine .Jane, second and 
youngest daughter of the llcv. Dr. Parr. She 
was distinguished by playfulness of wit. and 
.sw’cetnc.ss of disposition, by purity of mind and 
goodness of heart, by aflection to her parents and 
reverence of her God. Tier venerable father, 
who.«e attainments are exceeded only by the 
strength of his understanding, and the warmth of 
his heart, will long and dec[)ly Icel and lament her 
I0.SS. Ft leaves a void in his enjoyments, which no 
other being can fully supply. Her afllicted mother, 
of whom .she was the constant and behwetl com- 
panion, and round the fibres of whose heart she 
w'as clo.scly entwined, weeps, like Eachcl, for her 
child, and ‘refuses to be comforted because she is 
not.’ Her .sorrowing sister clings to the remem- 
brance of her with the fondest atVcction ; and her 
surviving friends, to whom she was dc.scrvcdly 
endeared, can never call to mind her various 
virtues without the mournful tribute of a sigh.” 

Catherine wore at her dyings moments at Tci;|:nmoiilh ; and 
there must be a lock ol’ Calhorin^’M liair, in silk and paper, 
with her name, laid on ray bosom, as CHrefuIly as possible, and 
covered and fastened wiih a piece of black silk.” 

* Gent. Ma^. Dec. 180.5. 
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This affecting memorial, consecrated to a beloved 
daughter, was, within a short time, followed by 
another tribute, which Dr. Parr was called upon 
“ in the discharge of a last and a pious duty,” as he 
himself expresses it, to pay to the memory of a 
much esteemed friend. This was the late Mr. W. 
Parkes, of the Marble Yard, Warwick; one of 
the most intelligent, upright, agreeable, and be- 
nevolent of men, who died amidst the sorrowful 
regretSj not of his afflicted friends only, but of the 
whole surrounding neighbourhood, July 13 th, 1806 . 
Though not a member of the same church with 
himself — ^yet utterly and nobly regardless of every 
other except the great and essential distinction of 
mental and moral worth, as Dr. Parr ever was — 
thus he portrays the pleasing picture of departed 
excellence, as it appeared in private life : — 

“ This excellent man discharged all the various 
and sacred duties of domestic life, with the most 
irreproachable exactness and amiable tenderness. 
He was intelligent, punctual, and diligent, in con- 
ducting the numerous and important concerns of 
a very extensive business ; and unwearied in his 
endeavours to relieve the indigent, and to protect 
the oppressed. The activity of his benevolence 
was unrestrained by any narrow and invidious 
distinctions of sect or party. His equanimity 
was alike undisturbed by adverse and prosperous 
fortune. His patriotism was firm and temperate, 
and his piety was rational and sincere. By con- 
stancy in his friendships, by placability in his re- 
sentments, by the ingenuous openness of his tem- 
per, by the manly independence of his spirit, and 
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by the general conformity of his moral habits to 
his religious principles, he obtained, and deserved 
to obtain, the esteem of his neighbours, the confi- 
dence of his employers, and the unalterable regard 
of an enlightened and respectable acquaintance. 
The memory of such a person will ever be dear, 
and his example instructive, to the poor who 
shared his bounty, and to every class of men that 
had opportunities for contemplating his virtues. 
For the space of twelve months he laboured under 
a lingering and complicated malady, of which 
neither the causes could be ascertained, nor the 
effects resisted, by tire most skilful physicians, both 
in the capital and in the neighbourhood. But he 
supported, with unshaken fortitude, the pains of 
disease and the languor of decay ; and with the 
unfeigned resignation of a Christiair, he looked 
forward to death, as the passage appointed by 
Heaven, to a glorious immortality.” 

In the course of the year 1 H07, the wide cir cle of 
his frietrds, amoirg whom pre-emiirently stood Ur. 
Parr, arrd the whole world of letters, were alarmed 
by reports of the declirrittg health of the cele- 
brated Greek Pi-ofessor of Cambridge, llichurd 
Person. He was oire of the nrost extraordiirar'y men 
of his time ; in talents, sitrpassed by few ; in learn- 
ing, and especially irr Gi-eck leanring, ecrtaiirly 
not excelled, arrd scarcely evert equalled by any, 
not only of his own age, but of all former ages. 
He had been long subject to spasmodic asthma ; 
and this painful disorder, irrcrca.sing in the fre- 
quency of its recurrence, and the virulence of its 
attack, reditccd him, towards the end of the year 
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just mentioned, to a state of so much debility, as to 
threaten fatal consequences. He afterwards, how- 
ever, recovered in some degree, though unfavour- 
able appearances soon returned ; and, in the autumn 
of the following year, after suffering much, under 
the effects of an intermittent fever, he was seized 
with apoplexy. He languished for some days; 
and gradually sinking, on Sept. 28, 1808, in his 
forty-ninth year, he expired. 

He was undoubtedly one of those intellectual 
prodigies, which now and then appear to astonish, 
to delight, and to instruct mankind. With powers 
of memory ' almost miraculous, he united acute 
penetration, clear discernment, and correct judg- 
ment. ' His learning was enlivened by brilliancy 
of wit and humour ; and his mental excellences 
were adorned by the noblest moral qualities. His 
piety was sincere ; his integrity was inflexible ; 
and more ardour of benevolence glowed in his 
heart than was generally apparent to others. So 
sacred with him were the rights of conscience, so 
extended his views of religious liberty, * that he not 
only tt>leratcd, but honoured and applauded differ- 
ing Christians, and even opposing unbelievers, if 
they were sincere and virtuous. He resigned his 
fellowship, and closed against himself the prospect 

• 11c once told a friend of Dr. Parr, Mrs. Edwards, whose 
name has so often occurred in these pages, “ that bis memory 
was a source of misery to him, as he could never forget any 
thing, even what he wished not to remember.” 

• “ Pillars of Prieslcrajt and Orthodoxy shaken, by Richard 
Baron, 4 vols. A favourite work of Professor Porson. S. P.” 

-‘•Gordon's Cordial /or Low Spirits, 3 vols. A favourite 
work of Person’s. S. P.” BihL Parr. pp. 86. 520. 
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of rising in the church, rather than conform to 
the prevailing but most immoral practice of signing 
articles of faith, which are not believed. Alas! on 
the phasis of this brilliant sun, some spots were 
visible ! Tiiere was so much coldness in his 
manner, as might seem to import the absence of 
all kindly feelings ; and such occasionally were 
the caprices of his temper, that none could, with 
any sagacity, explain, and few could, with any 
patience, endure them. His worst fault, which 
it is well known was inebriety, has however been 
usually, and no doubt justly ascribed to his inabi- 
lity to sleep ; a misfortune under which he la- 
boured even from his childhood. But whatever 
may have been his errors or infirmities, iJiey are- 
lost in the blaze of intellectual and moral splen- 
dour which surrounded his character, and which 
will for ever claim for him the reverence, the ad- 
miration, and the gratitiuh* of mankind. 

Though the opportunities of pc'rsonal intcrcour.se 
did not very frc(iuent occur, yet Dr. Parr alway.s 
delighted in the society of Mr. Porst»n, an'’ always 
spoke of hiro, as the first of .scholars, and one of 
the greatest of men. In the list of learned ace- 
demic.s, he is mentioned as tov ttuvd Oao/uiaTToD ; 
and his qualifications and his scrvice.s as (ircck 
Professor of Cambridge, are thus de.scribed : “ Mr. 
Person, the Greek Professor, has not read more 
than one lecture, but that one was vtiaxog 
ox/yij Tiifiag.. He has written, however, books of 
utility, far more extensive than lectures could be ; 
and I speak from my own actual observation, when 
I state, that the Greek plays, edited by this won- 
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derful man, have turned the attention of several 
academics towards philological learning; which, 
it must be confessed, has few and feeble attrac- 
tions to the eagerness of curiosity, or the spright- 
liness of youth.” 

As a scholar, a critic, a man of high talent, 
the character of Mr. Porson is sketched with a 
strong and a bold hand, in the following passage : 

“Mr. Porson is a giant in literature, a prodigy 
in intellect, a critic, whose mighty achievements 
leave imitation panting at a distance behind him, 
and whose stupendous powers strike down all the 
restless and aspiring suggestions of rivalry into 
silent admiration aud passive awe. He that 
excels in great things, so as not to be himself 
excelled, shall readily have pardon from me, if he 
errs in little matters adapted to little minds. But 
I should expect to sec the indignant shades of 
Bentley, Hemsterhuis, and Valckcnaer, rise from 
the grave, and resc'uc their illustrious successor 
from the grasp of his persecutors, if any attempt 
were made to immolate him on the altars of dul- 
ness and avarice, for his sins of omission, or his 
sins of commission as a corrector of the press. 
Enough, and more than enough, have I heard of 
his little oversights in the hum of those busy in- 
spectors who peep and pry after one class of de- 
fects only, in the prattle of finical collectors, and 
the cavils of unlearned, ,and half-learned gossips. 
But 1 know that spots of this kind are lost in the 
blaze of this great mail's excellencies. 1 know 
that his character towers far above the reach of 
such puny objectors.. .1 think that his claims to 
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public veneration are too vast to be measured by 
their short and crooked rules, too massy to be 
lifted by their feeble efforts, and even too sacred 
to be touched by their unhallowed hands.” ' 

One of Mr. Person’s most remarkable publica* 
tions, “Letters to Archdeacon Travis,” is thus 
praised by Mr. Gibbon : “ T con.sidcr it as the 
most acute and accurate ])iecc of criticism, which 
has appeared since the days of Bentley. Mr. 
Person’s strictures arc founded in argument, en- 
riched with learning, and enlivened with wit; 
and his adversary neither deserves nor finds any 
quarter at his hand." The same work Dr. Parr 
thus characterises: “Inimitable and invincible;”* 
and speaking of the ])ublication to which it was an 
answer, he adds : “ Travis was a superficial and 
arrogant dcclaimer ; and his letters to Gibbon 
brought down ii])ou him the just and heavy dis- 
pleasure of an assailant equally irresistible for his 
wit, his reasoning, and his erudition — I mean the 
immortal Richard Porson.” ’ 

' Reply to Combe. * Bibl. Parr. p. G8t). ’ Ibid. p. GOl. 
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